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CROSSING THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS 
OF THE NORTH 


By ROBERT DUNN 


OW I came on August 12, 1898, to 
be at Fort St. John, British Col- 
umbia, is a story beginning back 

Hast, in June. with spells of big-game long- 
-ing, gold craze, and a boyish fervor to set 
foot in the heart of our northern wilder- 
ness; mostly the last—* horizon fever,” we 
called it. It lured Jack and me from Ed- 
monton, Alberta, on the Hudson Bay slope, 
to struggle 350 miles, driving pack horses, 
northwest across the muskegs of Athabasca; 
and then, with straps galling our shoulders, 
to drag Peterboro canoes 200 miles more 
up Peace River in flood time. 

Fort St. John is a Hudson’s Bay fur post. 
in the least-known corner, probably, of 
North America; the triangular space that 
the eastern boundary of British Columbia, 
striking straight north from the west-trend- 
ing Rockies, at latitude 54°, makes with 
the mountains and the south border of the 
Yukon district. It is the country of Peace 
River, the main head water of the Mac- 
kenzie; of the last herd of bison (which I 
never saw); of the deadly Liard parallel to 
it, a hundred miles north, whose fur posts 
were abandoned in the ’50s, after voyageurs 
by the dozen were swept to death in its 
“Hell Gate” and “ Devil’s Portage.” 

In °98, swallowed in the vast Hudson’s 
Bay country, were 1,000 gold-seekers bound 
for the Yukon, mostly city tenderfeet, 
“busted” ranchers, and prospectors, men 


least fitted in character and experience 
for sub-aretic life; men lured by the false 
dreams of gold fever, their ignorance of 
geography, and the lies of those at Edmonton 
who wanted their town boomed, to do the 
impossible, by crossing 2,000 miles of un- 
explored swamps, rivers, and mountains to 
the Yukon. How of these men, 200 by the 
lowest estimate died in the land, frozen, 
murdered for their grub, hung by their own 
hands, the Pacifie Coast read when the 
survivors reached it next spring. 

Ten minutes after we landed at St. John 
on the Peace, where the northern river 
scarp is bowed about an aspen flat and 
the mud and logs of the factor’s home and 
geranium garden, I found Jack excited by 
tales of bison and a grizzly then terrifying 
the Indians back of the fort. He was for 
hunting. I wasn’t. So long had I trav- 
elled west in this flat country, through the 
smoke of forest fires, that the fret for great 
heights and snow was in my blood. 

By the post storehouse, which smelt of 
briny pork, smoked moose-hide, and the 
gutty underside of beaver pelts, [also walked. 
A black-haired man in a black sweater was 
boiling tea by the door. Six cayuses stood 
by, only one saddled, only three packed. 
That struck me. According to the free 
speech of the trail, I said: 

“Pulling out to-night ?” 

“Right off,” he answered, “for Graham.” 
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To me, wearied with the talk of heart- 
broken argonauts, which meted death and 
starvation to all that had gone before them, 
Fort Graham, or B. L. O. (Bear Lake Out- 
post, officially to the H. B. C.), was remoter 
than the Barrens, though I knew it lay on 
the Finlay River, west across the Rockies, 
and that in all the North it was the remotest 
post from a grub base, and had twice been 
abandoned. 

* Alone?” T asked. 

* Alone,” the dark man answered. * There 
won't no one come with me. The trail has a 
bad name—if there is a trail.” he added, 


said Carter, as we rode through the young 
aspen groves and purple fire-weed of the 
prairie. “*Some say two hundred miles and’ 
some four. A dozen outfits has struck out 
ahead of us to eross to Graham following 
Moodie. Those sorefeet at the post think 
they ‘re all lost or dead. Nothing’s been 
heard, except from Black Dan’s outfit ; that 
got back a ways and lost itself again.” 
Every one knew that Major Moodie had 
been sent by the Canadian Government to 
get overland to Dawson in six months. At 
Edmonton they said he was “ eutting wagon 
roads”; and perhaps this lie was responsible 





Argonauts’ Pack Train Leaving Peace River for the Rocky Mountains, Where All That Had Preceded It Were Supposed 
To Be Lost. 


eyeing me; and I saw his eye was the right 
sort—nervous, piercing—the pioneer’s. Per- 
haps I mumbled something. 

“You mean you want to come along with 
me?” he asked slowly. ‘ Well, there’s two 
horses here that I ain’t packing.” 

So I bought a rope bridle and saddle from 
the post missionary. 

“ Allright,” said Jack; “ take care of your- 
self,” when he heard what I was up to. 
He had a look at Carter and knew that this 
year, in the North, to be free of one partner 
one minute and have another the next was 
the way of the land. 

“No one knows how far it is to Graham,” 


for more gold-seekers’ deaths in the land than 
any other. The wilderness had swallowed 
him as Peace River closes over a pebble. 
Miles apart we had seen the triple notch of 
the police blaze on spruces, often far from 
any trail. Moodie had left Edmonton a year 
ago and no one had heard from him. Yet 
every gold-dreamer in the land was follow- 
ing Moodie, following Moodie. 

‘He got here in November,” said Carter. 
“One man had died on his hands. But he 
was bound he’d cross the mountains that 
winter, though Gunn, the factor, could n't 
find a Siwash that knew the pass, and said 
he’d die in his tracks. So he set the squaws 
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at the post making mits and moccasins just 
the same, till the tents were like sweat shops, 
says Gunn; and he got the bucks "bending 
birch for sledges. After a while they found 
a Siwash named Dick Eggs that said he’d 
been through the Rockies to Graham as 
a kid. Moodie left here with him, in Decem- 
ber, with a ten-horse outfit drawing sleds, 
and six dog teams. They were to kill the 
horses to eat in the mountains. Well, Eggs 
faked he was sick and shook them this side 
of the pass, twenty-one days out. Provisions 
were low. The Siwashes they met would n’t 
sell them moose. 

“ Moodie had the right stuff, eh ? And he 
had it at fifty below zero. And after he’d 
killed the horses, he’d have food for men 
and dogs for only three weeks more. 

“Tf he’d ’a waited at St. John, it would 
take him two years to fetch the Upper Yukon. 
He spelt failure to his orders, staying or 


going. I wonder how he felt, I do,” Carter 
rambled on. “ But I’ve a notion that sort of 
person can't get there unless he lays for the 
worst and bucks the worst odds he ean find, 
and one in a thousand has that streak, and 
people call them fools and laugh at them; 
and that makes a choosing of the tough way 
all the harder, for a man does n't like to get 
the grin when he knows his chances are for 
ending him. I'd like to know that’man. I 
believe he’s got there.” 

And Carter was a piano drummer from 
Michigan, twenty-two years old, who had 
dreamed of gold, and left the wife of a year. 
No, all were not British “ remittance men,” 
Arizona “palousers,” aid bank clerks on 
the trail. 

That night we overtook and camped with 
John and Hiram Burton, bearded Mormons, 
whose big hearts let them travel with, and 
feed “Mr. Doolittle,’ of New Jersey, a 
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morose, black-haired carpenter and his one 
black horse with raw withers: and * Colorado 
Pete,” white-haired and seventy, who held 
forth, like a stump orator, on Denver when 
it was where the trail forked. Mighty tales 
they told that night of grizzly fights in the 
Wasatch peaks. . \ 

We left them and traveled west, then 
northwest, three days. Now we slid down 
terraces to the Peace flats, where Indian 
fires shone through the sweet wood smoke 
like ropes of flame under the balsam groves: 
and we heard Amontio, the Beaver chief, 
and his sons in their scarlet caps, gallop 
across the glimmering prairie shouting, 
“O “hé, O *hé!” as their lithe ‘bodies and 
beaded rifles swung madly in the saddle. 
And-we slept under their blackened -canvas, 
where the stringy moose meat hung over 
smouldering cotton-wood, where frowsy 
women seraped and scraped the pelts with 


sharp stones, and children beat the yelping, 
, 


or 





thieving huskies. -One dawn, heavy with 
the scent of the North—balm o’ Gilead, 
spruce smoke, dried grass, sun-baked clay, 
and all faint animal odors—we climbed the 
river hills, that rose like smoky exhalations, 
and plunged into the prairie beyond. 


’. 


145 


We were foliowing Indian trails, by horse 
sense, on the lookout for Halfway River, 
which enters the Peace from the north; 
traveling twelve hours a day, often camping 
without water, beating the over 
burned windfalls, strewn thick as jackstraws:; 
dragging them through muskegs, fighting 
mosquitoes. Forever we searched for the 
mountains. Once we “lay over” (rested), but 
there is no rest on such a venture as this in 
such aland. Once in the North, it is said, 
you must afterward travel forever from 
camp to camp across the face of the world. 
Carter would say at night: “I tell you, boy, 
once you've hit the trail, you can never 
leave it.” 

Then we would camp on a flat of lean 
grass. No whisky jack foraged our duffle. 
Under some constraint, all life had vanished 
from the country. But the fire lit,a sudden 
sense of intimacy would pervade the place, 
though no human ever had camped here 
before. This is the secret of the wander- 
er’s at-homeness in the world: the memory 
of old camping places. Night forces you to 
stop in the purgatory of some muskeg, a 
moose head with bleached horns and rotting 
hair spiked on a tree above you—but once 


horses 
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‘**Mr. Doolittle,’ of New Jersey, Who Arrived at Wrangel Island in the Spring of 1899 With a Story of Frightful Suffering 
on the Edmonton Trail. 
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spread your bed, and the place is intimate 
as a meadow at home. Travel east, travel 
north and west, then pass this camp again. 
There the remotest memories in life return. 
It is as if you had reached home after years 
on far continents; and to have these camps 
scattered over the world is not to be a man 
without a country, but to have the world 
your door-yard. 

That night, Sunday, we came upon the 
Halfway stretching north into the sun, an 
avenue of fretted gold. Long Jim, from 
California, tottered down into camp behind 
us with Nova Scotia Mack and the marvel of 


Most of his sort were worse than a silk 
hat inthe North. Mack and Jim were going 
ahead with his horses to find winter pasture. 
Typical of the best in the land they were, 
even in name, for most g* 0d prospectors are 
Macks and the rest Jims or Bobs, and born 
wanderers they were, as at bottom every 
gold-seeker on the trail was—cooks, noble- 
men, gamblers all, though in most their 
dreams had proved mightier than their man- 
hood. Say what you will, it was not alone 
the thirst for gold that drove the hordes of 
98 north; but unknown to each of them, 
perhaps, a spark in their hearts of the old 





Gold-Seekers’ Camp at Little Slave Lake, Athabasca Territory, July, 1808. 


the country, a huge bay packhorse that was 
stone blind and had to be led. Many men 
had tried it, given up, and passed the beast 
on, though he could carry two hundred 
pounds; but- Mack would n't sell him for 
$300. Mack could travel faster than we, 
leading him with a halter across the Rockies 
on the worst trail in North America. This 
tall, angular man with gentle eyes and a 
great beard like the Zeus in the school 
history was that sort. 

Some Englishman had taken them both in 
his outfit to do the work, and Burnham, the 
Briton, was now a hundred miles behind. 


love for the horizon Columbus and Raleigh 
felt. 

The horse of some ribbon-counter Raleigh, 
anyway, lay very dead in the river near camp. 
We avoided it, but Mack and Jim lit their 
fire, browned their hard bannocks in the 
gold-pan and boiled their inky tea close by 
the careass. Jim began to tell of the boiler 
shops hed worked in in ’Frisco, anda ranch 
he had earned in the Napa Valley. 

“Say, you, come closer here,” Mack said 
to us. “This ain’t nothin’ but a horse. A 
man,” he added tragically, “a human dead 
man, was drownded once in a Seattle water- 
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main, and the folks down there kept on 
drinking water till they only found his bones. 
This here is only a horse. He won't hurt 
you.” 

So we rested a day there, Mack and Jim 
keeping on ahead. Then we traveled north- 
west two days along the Halfway, where 
wild roses, dank grass, and kinnikinnick 
flourished with astounding luxury. 

“We ain’t slep’ much lately, have we ? 
said Carter once. “ Funny how we éan make 
twenty miles a day and not tucker out. Say, 
I’ve had all sorts of queer dreams since we 
came into this valley. Have n't you?” Still 


But the muskeg was two days long, the 
trail being plainly an abandoned winter one, 
for whenever it could it made for the wet- 
test places, where black spruces stuck like 
hooded figures out of the reddish moss, or 
the laden horses floundered pitifully and 
tore their legs on wither-high windfalls. 
Such open places are closed in winter, and a 
dog trail is easily broken over them. When 
the horses could n't drag their legs from the 
mud and fell over exhausted, now and then 
wrenching their bodies to be free, we had to 
lash and lash them, and at last drag each 
out with a lariat tied to a free horse’s sad- 





Poling Up Parsnip River. 


no mountains; but that night we camped in 
a grove of birches, and birches do not grow 
upon the prairie; and we lit our pipes, as a 
pipe should be lit, with their oily bark. 

The next noon, serawled in charcoal on a 
dead cottonwood was—the first of many 
such warnings: 

After five miles no horse feed for twenty-five. 
All muskeg. Black Dan. 

At sunset we climbed north out of the 
valley into a burned country, whence for a 
moment we saw the mountains through the 
smoke in black silhouette against a sulphur- 
ous sky. 


dle, weakened and quaking. But no animal 
happened to fail us yet. 

A day so spent hardens heart and soul. 
The stress of travel in the North can never 
be expressed. Sometimes I marveled at 
the stoic cheerfulness of the desperate argo- 
nauts. 

On Wednesday we veered west, and 
scratched on a saddle-crotch, read: 

Hole of Hell, Sacred to the memory of Dollie, 
Bella, and Calgary Buck, Hie Jacet 400 pounds 


of flour, 2 of beans, and that damned Hall’s 
compressible stove. 


Don’t ask how we crossed. I remember 
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Carter ahead, dripping with mud, calling to 
me, dripping by the trembling cayuses, 
“River! river!” and we came out again 
upon the inexorable Halfway. This time we 
did ford it, and camped—our twelfth day on 
the trail—where we caught thirty-five pounds 
of rainbow trout with bacon fat in an hour, 
while the cleared sun lit up opalescent rock 
and snow toward the head of a western 
tributary. In the dawn we followed that 
stream, again across prairie, the uttermost 
corner of it in all America, tucked between 
mountain and barrens, but fairer and more 
silent in this month of the Golden Eagle 
than Iowa or 
Minnesota. 
Somewhere 
here — bison 
roamed; 
northward, 
ducks chat- 
tered on 
lakes strewn 
like broken 
mirrors; but 
in the still- 
ness here, 
only the 
faint polar 
wind edged 
glittering 
fields of ice- 
cloud across 
thesky: and 
our = quest 
was the set- 
ting sun. 

Once a 
horse ran 
whinnying Amontio, Chief of the Beaver Indians, 
to jom us: 
a horse not 
lost, but left to die, for his hoofs were split, 
and his back eaten away by flies. Tender- 
feet had left him there, for they have a 
strange short-sighted sympathy; the old 
prospector will kill his worn-out servant. It 
is only a short twinge for him, and in the 
North the mind broods on what is left be- 
hind. But we could not shoot him; he was 
not our horse. 

We camped under an ochre dome reach- 
ing above tree line, the first mountain. 
That night water in the teapot froze hard. 
In the morning reddish peaks seemed to 
have sprung all about us—single, naked, 
sharp; though due west a way seemed 





open. It was the entrance to the pass. We 
were packed and off at dawn. 

At the end of the meadow the trail forked. 
One track was barred by a spruce trunk 
chopped flat, on which was scrawled: 

Take the left-hand trail. Every one ahead of 
the bulls has gone wrong. Black Dan, August 
2nd. 

A bull outfit had left St. John, August 1; 
most of the gold-seekers in early spring. So 
the prophecy of the Indians to Moodie, the 
beliefs of the St. John sorefeet, the very 
menace of the vacant sky of the North, 
might be fulfilled. Many things are pleas- 
anter to 
come on in 
the wilder- 
ness than 
words _ like 
those. Near- 
ness to the 
lost, help- 
lessness to 
aid them, 
gives you 
feelings to 
be wary of 
in the North. 
Unlike the 
sea, the for- 
est never 
even gives 
up its dead. 
We said 
nothing. 
This day on 
which we 
were to tri- 
umph,_ en- 


3elieved to Have Pursued Six White Men tering the 
to the Liard River and Murdered Them in the Early Spring of ’98. 


pass, Was 
blighted. 
And had Mack and Jim seen the warning * 

Soon we plunged into one of the canons 
that flank the Rockies all along the range; 
in the North small affairs, compared to the 
Royal Gorge and such; but, while in Col- 
orado you climb 8,000 feet, before really 
entering peaks hardly 6,000 feet higher, the 
low sub-arcti¢ plain is but 1,500 feet above 
the sea in the Peace Valley, and mountains 
of 7,000 or 8,000 feet rise sheer from it. So 
here you get an equal, or better, effect of 
height, as the Northern Rockies are far 
more pinnacled and slender. 

Up out of a canon our pack train wan- 
dered across meadows of bunch grass and 
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white anemones, in a fierce rain that hid 
the peaks and the trend of the pass: but at 
sunset crooked elbows and haunches of 
rock started out of mists eurdled by icy 
winds from ahead, and soon smooth peaks 
layered with crumpled brown strata, plain 
as in a boy's geology, seemed after our 
prairie life pressing forward to crush us. 
The next day, the trail followed under the 
northern summits, snowless still, though 
we could see the low line joining the brown 
upper moss from which the snow had 
just melted to the green below. Onee we 
passed a pole like a well sweep, dangling a 
loop of babiche over a bark shelf atop 
four-lopped spruces, where skins long ago 
had been cached from wolverines. Far 
beyond lay the bare timbers of an old Siwash 
eamp where the way suddenly mounted and 
narrowed, turning a little south between 
the mountains—to camp by a snaky meadow 
stream. Near thirty miles we had struggled 
up the pass, and still far ahead nameless, 
tented peaks of snow shone in the late 
light like windowed eastles at sunset. And 
boiling beans on the fourteenth night from 
St. John over our willow fire, darkness 
rushed up the tottering gorges, stars came 
out overhead in the narrow fillet from east 
to west, and tendrils of the aurora rose and 
sank over the northern heights. 

The next night we topped. as we thought, 
the summit of the pass—5,000 feet or more 
high—where a snowy pyramid, perhaps 
3,000 feet higher, with a gray blue *incip- 
ient” glacier on its face was thrust out to 
narrow the way that pitched at once in- 
visibly downward. That noon we had come 
to a maze of trails and ascrub spruce grove 
with all the lower branches lopped, where 
we found a pile of willow withes and broken 
travois with rusty clamps and runners 
clinging to the bleached wood: an empty 
can of evaporated potatoes: a heap of rotten 
thongs and moccasins, and a rusty horse- 
bit. A winter camp!——Moodie’s camp, of 
course, where he had killed his horses, though 
thanks to wolf and wolverine not a bone of 
them remained. Then all afternoon, as the 
ranges grew more saw-tooth and narrower, 
topping one another giddily far away north 
and south, our own beasts mounted through 
the reddish muskeg more and more wearily 
under the wintry sky, staggering with their 
loads. As we drove them up the last slope 
they stampeded, and the bay mare spread 
her legs, whinnied, and toppled over on her 


right side. We ran to her. A horse that 
once “fails” like that is useless for days: 
and we could not delay, for the smell of 
snow was in the air, and snow kills all 
fodder, hides trails, may mean-—never mind 
what. 

“Leave her?” T said. 

“T won't shoot,” said Carter. We divided 
her load between the pinto and the buek- 
skin. She got up and staggered behind one 
of the barked white spruces that lifted 
twisted arms like a living skeleton from the 
gray willows. Well, were we not tenderfeet 
ourselves? 

We camped on the west slope of the pass, 
below an azure pond, filled by foamy catar- 
acts from the glacier. After supper Carter 
saw a herd of goats above it, crossing the 
mountains like a line of gray insects; and 
all night the marmots whistled above the 
roar of torrents, and we woke in the morn- 
ing under two inches of snow—with the 
“sponge” for yeast bread, which T had put 
in my blanket bag to raise, hard as a rock. 
But we ate it, for the tougher flour is the 
better it “stays” with you, and that’s all 
you want of food in the North. 

We shivered and slept in our blankets all 
day. Late, it suddenly grew light, and Car- 
ter ran down toward the V-shaped opening 
ahead, which surely, we thought, led to the 
Finlay Valley. 

“Hey-a! Hey-a! Look, look at her clear!” 
he shouted. 

Far away, across the valley, another range 
of peaks, higher and snowier, were strug- 
gling with mist and sunlight. Another range! 
What range? Why west of us, for had we 
not crossed the mountains? No: the Rockies 
we had not yet crossed. And this was not 
the Finlay Valley below, after all. 

The Rocky Mountains, in this latitude, lie 
in three parallel ridges: the stream below us 
wasasmail tributary of the Peace, and beyond 
the range ahead—the middle and highest— 
should be the Ospica River, tributary to the 
Finlay near its mouth. The northern part 
of British Columbia is declared by George 
Dawson to be the most “persistently moun- 
tainous” region of North America. 

By the next night we had crossed this 
desolate valley of burnt dwarf trees, with 
its umber mountains and steel-cold sky, and 
“amped in a coulee in the shadow of a 
white peak, shaped like a titanie church, 
with long rock nave and tall spire—Cathe- 
dral Mountain, we called it. Its sharp rock 
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edges burned overhead in the sunset, for we 
had come from a cheerless country of twisted 
yellow strata into a land of stark limestone 
color, snow, and cold, blue shadows. 

* At dawn the sound of unfamiliar horse 
bells came across the frosted clearing, and 
the Burton brothers’ eight beasts—reduced 
from ten—tottered through the serub, with 
old Pete, his two pintos, and Mr. Doolittle 
behind. The brothers, Hiram and John, 
each drove four horses separately to oppo- 
site ends of the clearing. Before they had 
driven the whole train together. Hiram’s 
buckskin mare stampeded past John and 


distances to understand. Monotony, exhaus- 
tion, something, aggravates man’s tiny pe- 
culiarities, so that in the tension of travel 
nerves grate on nerves, till the best of part- 
ners hate one another. Strong seekers of 
the Pole, who fall to quarreling like chil- 
dren and excite the public mind about it, 
could tell of this—if they would: but this 
unique ailment, on reaching civilization, like 
nostalgia, vanishes, evil dream that it is, 
and all hands feel sorry and ashamed. Men 
whom the craving for sugar enrages are 
known through the North as “sugar-hogs.” 

“Part sugar-hogging,” said Pete, stroking 





Deserted Indian Cache, Upper Halfway River, Rocky Mountains, British Columbia. 


mired herself in the stream. John did n't 
try to stop her, nor help when we all fell to 
and roped the poor thing out. Every one 
was silent and sullen. Plainly there had 
been a quarrel. 

“What about was it?” -asked Carter of 
Pete. “ Who’s been sugar-hogging?” 

Why craving for certain foods—especially 
sugar—in the North becomes with many 
men such a passion that to see a partner's 
spoon go too often into the sack to sweeten 
one cup of tea may stir up ungovernable 
pangs of anger and jealousy, you must lead 
this lonely life of travel across imperious 


his white beard, but most that two of their 
horses failed top of the pass, and the serap 
was which two—John’s or Hiram’s. They 
divided up equal, and they ain’t spoke 
since.” And the Burtons were brothers, 
alone on the Edmonton trail, traveling to- 
gether. Of all the outfits we saw disband— 
and three out of. five did so that year—the 
first to divide up were men of common blood. 
Brother to brother, there is less “human 
nature” to be worn down to fundamentals; 
their tragedies are generally deeper and 
swifter. But if six months of the trail had 
not drawn real blood between the Burtons, 
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it could not now. And perhaps the brother- 
hood of Mormons is different. 

~I'd have liked to shake them Burtons, 
the both of them. They ‘re no good, any- 
how. They used to talk me and them silly, 
and now they travel too darned slow.” ended 
old Pete. But when John drew Carter aside, 
I heard him say: 

* Pete and Doolittle has n't fifty pounds 
of grub left, and I’m still afeeding them. 
And they ery for soup—soup, every morn- 
ing, man.” 

“Drop them,” I heard Carter answer 
“Shake them.” And I believe that was the 
cruelest thing that ever passed his lips. 

John shook his head. He knew it is better 
to share your grub to the last bean with 
men alone with you in the wilderness, than 
to have them follow on starving, craw] under 
your tarpaulin to steal, and perhaps knife 
you. Starving men do not ask questions, 
Every man’s life in the North that year was 
a race with starvation, and between a week's 
grub and a year’s there was little difference, 
here on the way to the tragic Nowhere 
whither most trails led. 

By their halters, we dragged the horses 
up Cathedral Mountain, and at noon reached 
the summit of the second pass. Past the 
ever-present dead horse, the trail pitched 
straight down a stream-bed, where our live 
animals cut their legs and lay down on the 
sharp stones, till we beat or dragged them 
on: and by night we camped again in 
burnt forests, under a spire sharp as the 
Matterhorn. Wednesday, the nineteenth day 
on the trail, the canon curved southwest till 
we saw open country ahead, and traveled 
with the exciting certainty of coming out 
into some open. But suddenly we left the 
fast-growing stream, and struck north at 
right angles, by a sign which read: 

Eight miles to Ospica River. Worst trail yet. 
Take all day resting your horses beforehand. 
Pack light and double anyhow. 

Beneath, in another hand was written: 

lotes of gotes Billy shot five. 

But being packed light (and encouraged 
by Billy) we defied the warning, and hauled 
our horses up the 400-foot bank to make 
the Ospiea, to which for weeks we had 
looked forward. 

But we saw no “gotes,” and that trail 
was the worst yet, the worst I have ever 
seen, or hope to see. I remember Doolittle 
and the Burtons far behind, struggling 
through that burned and plague-stricken 


forest, where not a blade of grass, not a twig 
of underbrush grew from the pounded floor 
of sepia clay, that shook everywhere with 
mud springs like running sores; at last 
coming to a big stream in the twilight, with 
dense forests beyond—a forest slashed with 
gullies of inky mud, in each of which lay a 
rotting carcass. I can feel now the smell 
and touch of that flesh, the frenzy of our 
horses secenting the dead white hair and 
bones in the darkness: how they whipped 
their legs before they fell, and we hauled 
them out, unpacked them, and scraped the 
mud from the food-sacks: hear the eloquence 
of Mormon oaths, and the echo of our cries. 
And then we came out by the river in the 
moonlight, the Ospica. 

On two gnarled trees by the river, Carter 
made out another sign. It read, lit by match 
after match: 

Place the eye on a level with the second limb 
of the blazed tree ; look northwest by compass 
toward the notch in mountains, and follow down 
toward the tall spruce tree. You will see the 
corner of a cache. Follow up the shore till it 
is in line with the flat topped peak, and you will 
be at the ford. It is 70 miles to B. L. O.— 
Moodie. 

* Poe’s Gold Bug—The Death’s Head and 
Bishop’s Glass!" I exclaimed. 

Carter turned to the white faces of Doo- 
little and the rest. 

** Moodie, Moodie, did you see that?” he 
cried. 

“So he got through, did he, to here?” 
drawled John Burton. “ But cache, ford— 
what'd he mean by that, boys? Must have been 
all winter—six months till May, when the 
river broke—getting over the mountains.” 

“ All winter,” repeated Carter, ** unless he 
-ached part of his stuff here and came back 
after it.” 

This was first news of Moodie’s having 
crossed the mountains, news for which all 
the disheartened, grubless argonauts lived 
on to hear. And how these men with us 
felt as we rode to the ford, their long silence 
told—and hid. 

As our horses plowed in the dark 
through the swift water of the Ospica, we 
heard the roar and swish of other horses 
approaching us in midstream from the far 
side. We ealled, and a familiar voice an- 
swered. Jim, the Scotchman, Mack’s part- 
ner, drew up beside us in the middle of the 
river. At least he and Mack had seen Black 
Dan’s warning at the entrance of the first 
pass. But Jim was all alone now. With- 
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Crossing the Rocky Mountains of the North 


out parley, Jim said, and rather dazedly, I 
thought: 

“Burnham, the bloated Britisher, he'll 
never get the rest of the outfit through the 
mountains alone before snowfall. One of 
us had ought to go back long ago to help 
him. Mack’ll eut hay enough for two at 
B. i, 0" 

We said nothing. We knew snow had 
already fallen in the pass, and likely was 
still falling. 

“Well,” went on Jim, “I’ve got to be 
traveling nights. It‘ll be snowing in the 
pass before long, I guess, and no man’s a 
right to hit those high places under the 
snow without company.” 


1$3 


As we reached shore, we saw Mack’s fire 
blaze out up under the old cache. He was 
sitting with his head buried in his hands. 
By his side were two whittled sticks, one 
two inches shorter than the other—the lots 
which they had drawn to see who should 
return across the mountains. 

Three days later we reached Fort Graham, 
in the intramontaine valley, which from 
Montana north is occupied successively by 
the Columbia, Fraser, Parsnip, and Finlay 
rivers. Mack, blind horse and all, had 
counted his footsteps from St. John, like a 
Michigan timber-eruiser, and made the dis- 
tance 346 miles. In the pass beyond the 
Ospica, a cubical rent in the range holding 





Indian Chapel, Fort Graham, B. C. 
Here Every Morning, Native Ones Every Night. 


What could we say? With a man’s re- 
solves in the North you dare not interfere, 
and the grub-stake man has sold himself; 
he is a slave of the wilderness. What use 
to tell Jim it was snowing there now? He 
would have gone just the same, for there 
are prospectors with appalling ideas of 
duty, and to plant apprehension in his heart 
would be to steal the land’s own fire. 

“Good-night, and good luck to you,” said 
Carter, grasping his hand. 

“Good-night,” we all said; and my throat 
was thick. 

Jim laughed a good-night and a good 
luck to us, and vanished in the dark with 
the roar of water. 


In the Absence of Any Missionary Christian Songs Were Sung 


two little ponds, Wanatla, chief of the 
Tsikani Indians, got fighting mad when I 
tossed, instead of handed him, a chunk of 
bannoek: and he laughed when our horses 
slipped off one of his dog-bridges and were 
mired to their noses. Two Tsikani bucks, 
back-packing sixty-pound loads thirty-five 
miles a day—Tsikanis are the best travelers 
in the North—tramped out our fire the 
night we swung out of mountains, whisper- 
ing“Tse! Tse!” (grizzly bear), for we were 
in the heart of their country. Horses they 
had never before seen, and ours they fingered 
from ears to frogs, murmuring, ‘“ Hwodsi, 
hwodsi” (caribou), which it seemed they most 
resembled. 
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At the two log huts of B. L. O., in the 
carmine garden of fire-weed, cleared in deep 
forest on the Finlay banks, about thirty 
Klondikers were waiting for Moodie. Many 
had taken the wrong trail where we saw 
Dan’s warning. Of those who had not yet 
reached the Fort, they spoke sullenly, pre- 
supposing tragedies. Only one man was 
known yet to have died in the mountains, 
the partner of old Laundy, a stone-cutter, 
seventy years of age, whose head had been 
turned by his friend’s agonies in inflamma- 
tory rheumatism. It was pitiful to hear old 
Laundy tell over and over how he had 
nursed the man up to death, and cut his 
epitaph in the rock with the tools of his 
trade which he had carried with him. 

Moodie had reached B. L. O., starving, 
on January 18, and, having no horses to 
keep up his journey, traveled south for 
some to Quesnelle, in the Cariboo country 
—500 miles and back—and left Graham for 
the indefinite North on July 19. When Fox, 
the half-breed H. B. C. clerk, asked him 
when he expected to reach Pelly Banks (on 
the Upper Yukon), Moodie answered, “Oh, 
in two years, perhaps.” Some prospectors 
had struck north ahead of him, some had 
followed. 

Never shall I forget that night of Sep- 
tember 12. when an Indian guide Fox 
had sent with Moodie burst into the post, 
half-starved and tattered, with two big 
salmon trout, or “sappi,” slung upon his 
shoulder. The argonauts were playing penny 
ante—they that had mortgaged their homes 
with hot and certain promises to wives and 
children to return millionaires, and now for 
a dollar a day were roofing the Company’s 
storehouse. The Indian had a letter from 
Moodie. Fox read it aloud, during a fear- 
ful silence: how Sylvester’s outpost had 
been reached, 270 miles from Graham, in 


seventeen days, with only two bags of flour 
and forty pounds of bacon, and the “outlook 
pretty desperate”: how twice Moodie had 
nearly lost everything in forest fires. 

Then the courier took one of the gold- 
seekers by the shoulders, and made to press 
him down upon the floor. Fox asked in the 
man’s tongue what the dumb show meant. 
The Indian elucked words in his throat and 
waved his arms. “He says he has found 
dead white men on .the trail,” said the clerk 
to the tense argonauts; “burned or starved, 
he could not say.” And all that night, as I 
lay out under the big pelt press, their ean- 
dles shone in moons through their tent 
walls, and their voices murmured on softly 
till dawn. 

With all these men, who, with Moodie’s 
failure to reach the gold fields, saw their 
blighted dreams finally wiped out, I soon 
started south. Nova Scotia Mack came, too; 
it was no business of mine why he should 
not. Ice caked our hands as we poled up 
Parsnip River: deep snow fell on the ninety- 
mile portage across the Pacific-Aretic water- 
shed: and we were all but wrecked shooting 
the Nechaco River rapids. But we reached 
Quesnelle, on Fraser River, in mid-October. 
I am glad I did not winter in the North 
with Doolittle and the Burtons, to see 
enacted the wolfish dramas which we were 
yet to read of. 

Some experiences make men no wiser 
and age you. Doolittle lived, and one of the 
worst narratives was his, when he reached 
Wrangel Island the next June. Of the Bur- 
tons or California Jim, I have never heard. 
Major Moodie somehow did cover the 500 
remaining miles to Pelly Banks that year, 
running down to the forks of the Yukon 
with the mush ice and reaching the coast 
over Chilkoot; but the Klondike he did 
not see. 
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ON AMERICAN TRACKS 


T NO time sinee the first thorough- 
bred was shipped over from Eng- 
land have the prospects for a bril- 

liant turf season in the United States been 
more encouraging. Breeding farms of the 
highest class have increased greatly in num- 
bers within the last few years. Turfmen have 
been even more liberal and enterprising 
than ever before in their expenditure of time, 
trouble, and money for the best interests of 
racing. Moreover, the number of courses is 
growing larger. In New York there is the 
new Metropolitan Track on Long Island, 
and although the horses will not be seen at 





Morris Park after the spring meeting of 
1904, a superb new arena for the runners 
will be opened later at Belmont Park upon 
the breezy plains of Hempstead. The lists 
of entries to the best known and most pop- 
ular stakes in the East make it evident that 
splendid fields of well-matched animals are 
likely to be seen. There has been some 
talk of a possible new track in Pennsylvania. 
Nothing, however, is likely to be accom- 
plished in setting up an additional turf 
center in that State at an early date. New 
York will remain for an indefinite period 
the supreme headquarters for brilliant meet- 


Messrs. Whitney and Duryea’s Irish Lad, That Beat Mizzen in the Great Trial Special. 
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ings of the swiftest creatures that can be 
found in the New World. 

Saratoga will take a higher and larger 
place among the famous racing arenas of 
the globe than it has ever oceupied before. 
From the outer limits of this capital to the 
Pacifie Coast, and from Canada to the 
Gulf of Mexico, the owners and managers 
of grounds upon which thoroughbreds 
compete have shown themselves more open- 
handed and bountiful in their offers of 
prizes than in any earlier year; and the 
men who control the stud-farms and the 
horses in training are making a cordial 
response to this enlightened policy. As 
time goes on, the breeding and racing in- 
terests east and west, north and south, be- 
come still more extensive, involving larger 
investments, requiring the services of a 
constantly swelling army of people, and in 
every way convincing the public that this 
line of sport is taking on more majestic 
proportions and a more extended area in 
American life than in any former period. 
The marvelous prosperity of every section 
of the Union is reflected in the dazzling 


* sunecess of the turf. Accessions to the ranks 


of the wealthy Americans who find, not only 
recreation, but absorbing zeal in the de- 
velopment of its choicest specimens of blue- 
blooded animals and in the rivalries of the 
finest colts and fillies, are noted with gratifi- 
‘ation all over the Republic. 

There is one cause for regret which is 
widely commented upon among the devotees 
of the turf, and that is the absence abroad 
of so many competent and skilful riders. 
Maher, Lyne, Martin, and a considerable 
troop of other jockeys, who were bred and 
brought up on this side of the Atlantic, are 
engaged in England. Turner and Ransch 
are employed by Mr. William K. Vander- 
bilt in France; Taral, Hamilton, and scores 
of other riders, who took their first lessons 
in the saddle in the New World, are under 
engagement to turfmen in Great Britain or 
on the Continent. Mr. James R. Keene, the 
most influential of all American turfmen, 
past or present, has sent some of his best 
and Matthew Allen, a 
trainer who has no superior in any nation, 
takes care of the bearers of the Keene col- 
ors, While Lyne, who carried off so many 
honors last year, does the riding. Lyne was 
on Wyeth in the American Derby in Chicago, 
and on Savable in the Futurity. These were 
the richest stakes for three-year-olds and 


horses over sea; 
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two-year-olds in this part of the world, and 
Lyne was successful in both of them. He 
went abroad covered with laurels already 
won. American turfmen hope that on Sur- 
biton, Dazzling, and the other crack flyers 
which will wear the Keene white with blue 
spots in England and in France this season, 
he may be as brilliantly triumphant as he 
was in the United States. 

Redfern, generally considered by experts 
to be the smartest and ablest jockey of his 
weight among those who remain hereabouts, 
is riding for Mr. William C. Whitney, and 
if he keeps up the standard of merit which 
he displayed last year his employer will 
have no reason to be dissatisfied. Burns, 
an erratic, inconsistent lad, who has ridden 
many an excellent race and many a wretched 
one, and who is altogether too prone to foul- 
ing, also rides for the Whitney stables. He 
needs to be constantly looked after and 
kept under the strictest discipline. If he is 
allowed a free rem, he is inclined to work 
all sorts of mischief. Notwithstanding’ his 
egregious faults, he will assuredly carry 
off his fair share of distinction, if he 
“an be kept properly in check, and his 
habits are rigidly supervised. Bullman, an- 
other in-and-out rider, whose methods on 
horseback remind every careful observer of 
the two syllables of his name, is bestriding 
the runners of the large and important 
Schorr stable. Bullman is even more bull- 
headed than Burns. The racing stewards 
may fairly expect some troublesome times 
with these two jockeys long before the 
end of the season. Shaw, who rode for Mr. 
James R. Keene last year, has gone back 
to his old employer, the professional plunger 
and betting man, George E. Smith, com- 
monly known on the turf as “Pittsburg 
Phil.” It would be a wise policy for Jockey 
Club officials ta keep a watchful eye upon 
this jockey, with his present alliances and 
associations. Few lads in 1902 were more 
inconsistent and peculiar in some contests 
than this boy Shaw. It is not in the least sur- 
prising that Mr. Keene did not re-engage 
him for 1903. Henry Spencer, who was for- 
merly inthe Keene stables, has gone to foreign 
climes. At one time Spencer was an excel- 
lent judge of pace and carried off a large 
number of the celebrated prizes, but he 
seemed to be rapidly going down hill last 
summer, so far as his capacity as a rider 
and his self-control] were concerned; his 
absence abroad will bring few regrets among 
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the best friends of racing: there are others 
we would miss as little. 

There are big flocks of little chipping 
sparrows, featherweight urchins, who will 
muddle and mess every task which they 
take up on the turf this year. The disposi- 
tion of many owners and trainers to em- 
ploy green novices, so diminutive that they 
look like ping-pong balls on the back of a 
race-horse, is sorely to be regretted. It is 
a shame to rob the eradle in order to fill a 
saddle. So few owners and trainers are free 
from the practise of betting on their horses 


tesque and almost invisible monkeys who 
are employed so frequently to ride in the 
races. The authorities ought to do every- 
thing they possibly can to discourage this 
evil practise. It is true that among the 
lightweight riders there are some of prom- 
ise. The majority of them, however, are 
heedless and reckless, both headstrong 
and clumsy and they are spectacles for 
the derision of gods and men when they 
perch on the pigskin, looking like hum- 
ming-birds clinging to the summit of a sky- 
seraper. 


ee 
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John A. Drake’s Savable, Winner of Futurity, 1902. 


that the passion for putting up microscopic, 
incompetent infants in order to get long 
prices in the betting ring, has caused, and 
is causing, almost incalculable injury to the 
sport. It is a thousand pities that when a 
masterly jockey becomes older, and takes 
on weight, so that he can no longer ride at 
less than 115 pounds or thereabouts with- 
out the most exhausting and enfeebling 
methods of reducing, the majority of turf- 
men in this country, who might give him 
mounts and continue his usefulness here, 
cast him aside and turn eagerly to the gro- 


In referring to the engagements of 
jockeys, it should not be forgotten that 
O’Connor is in France receiving a wonder- 
fully extravagant guarantee from a Gallic 
nobleman. O'Connor is an “amoosin’ little 
cuss,” as Artemus Ward said of one of the 
frisky and irrepressible animals on exhibi- 
tion in his immortal menagerie. Never was 
there a boy in the Yankee paddocks, and at 
the scales of Yankee tracks, whose head 
swelled so rapidly and to so picturesque an 
extent as O’Connor’s. His employer, Mr. 
Featherstone, and Mr. Featherstone’strainer, 
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Mr. Bauer, almost worshiped the young fel- 
low when he was riding in his most sue- 
cessful form, and showered such gifts and 
praises upon him that O'Connor's vanity 
rose to the heights of a Santos-Dumont air- 
ship. France may suit him. He is as fond of 
purple and fine linen as ever was Tod Sloan 
at the height of his glory. At Longchamps 
and other French enclosures for the thor- 
oughbreds, no one has any objection to the 
gaudiest and most gorgeous attire. O°Con- 
nor can wear all the tints of the rainbow if 
he desires to do so without getting himself 
into serious trouble about his clothes. Nev- 
ertheless, the Paris authorities are exceed- 
ingly strict in their rules against betting on 
the part of jockeys, against disreputable 
associations on the part of riders, against 
too close and intimate familiarities with 
bookmakers and other professional gam- 
blers, and O'Connor ought to be wary of 
offending the French stewards as Reiff and 
Milton Henry did. Moreover, O’Connor 
smokes colossal cigars, as did Tod Sloan. 
Let him take warning. SmalJl riders and 
prodigious cigars do not go well together. 

It is a sad tale, the narrative of the ex- 
periences of the American riders who got 
into grievous difficulties abroad. First and 
foremost was Sloan, one of the most skil- 
ful and smartest jockeys who ever sat in 
a saddle. No doubt, however, he richly 
deserved the severe punishment which was 
meted out to him by the stewards of the 
English Jockey Club. Then the two Reiff 
brothers suffered later: so did Henry; so 
have other Yankee riders who have crossed 
the ocean. Every lad who takes part in the 
‘aces, either in the Old World or in the New, 
should mind his Ps and Qs, should keep 
regular hours, observe decent habits, avoid 
bragging and blustering and posing and 
the society of turf rascals. It is especially 
advisable for American jockeys to be ex- 
tremely circumspect in Great Britain and 
everywhere in Europe. The racing officials 
in England and Europe are far less indul- 
gent and lenient than those of the United 
States, and the Old World policy is the 
right one. . 

Few aged horses of great merit and ex- 
tremely high class will be seen this year. 
The policy so prevalent in every part of this 
country of racing two-year-olds too fre- 
quently, causes an enormous number of pre- 
mature breakdowns and deplorable lists of 
accidents. At the close of the season of 1902, 





Advance Guard, then a five-year-old, was 
generally considered to be the champion 
among runners above three years of age. 
Gold Heels had been retired. Advance 
Guard is an iron horse, who has endured 
an amazing amount of the hardest of hard 
work, but who was never a truly great 
racer. He is expected to run again this year, 
but when Hermis meets him at weight for 
age, the probabilitiesare that Advance Guard 
will succumb. Gold Heels was a splendid 
little fellow when he won the Suburban, and 
in fact whenever he ran last year. Unfor- 
tunately he passed into the hands of a “* get- 
rich-quick ” syndicate, and his entries have 
been refused on some tracks; therefore Gold 
Heels may not be seen hereabouts this sea- 
son. Major Daingerfield, winner of the 
Realization and other memorable triumphs, 
was looked upon by turf experts as the best 
of the three-year-olds of 1902 until he was 
injured in a race and Hermis came to the 
front. The western colt McChesney did so 
well in the late autumn months that his ad- 
mirers proclaimed him a better racer than 
Hermis. The two may possibly ‘not meet 
this year, beeause McChesney has few if any 
eastern engagements; but if it were possible 
to bring together Major Daingerfield, Hermis, 
and McChesney, all four-year-olds, in a well 
arranged special contest, the interest would 
rise to fever pitch. 

There was a host of swift two-year-olds 
running both in the East and in the West 
in 1902, but no one of them was of the sur- 
passing quality of a Domino, a Hamburg, 
or a Commando. It is generally believed 
among turfmen of sound judgment that 
Savable, winner of the Futurity, wag not 
the best of the youngsters, and that’ his 
triumph in that race was due largely to 
Lyne’s superb riding, and to the best of good 
luck from start to finish. In fact, John 
A. Drake’s good fortune last summer was 
almost incredible. He won the American 
Derby with Wyeth, and the Futurity with 
Savable, the richest prizes of the year. He 
was fortunate in such a rider as Lyne, and 
so accomplished a trainer as Wishard. He 
has n't Lyne to ride for him in 1903. He 
retains Wishard as trainer; but not many 
horsemen are inclined to think that Savable 
will take first place among the three-year- 
olds. He is entered in the American Derby, 
and he is likely to meet a strong field there, 
and at one time or another in the East he 
may go down before Irish Lad or Gray 
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Friar, or some other colt in the stable of an 
eastern owner. 

It is a difficult task to pick out the prob- 
able champions among the aged horses, 
among the four-year-olds, and among the 
three-year-olds. Several of the youngsters 
that appeared in public for the first time 
last season were too near together to make 
it apparent which one was really the best. 
As to the two-year-old problem of 1903, that 
will probably not be settled until the Futurity 
is decided in August, or even until a later 
date. It is widely expected that the colts 


Americans, one of the most interesting fea- 
tures will be the development of the battle 
royal between the stables of the great rivals, 
W. C. Whitney and James R. Keene. It is to 
be a battle of money and brains, for each 
man has acquired the best possible ma- 
terial in the way of horseflesh, and en. 
listed the services of the cleverest trainer 
available. John Huggins has been long 
established at Heath House, Newmarket, 
and from that famous establishment sent 
out Volodyovski to win the Derby, and 
Water Shed and Ballantrae to capture 





August Belmont’s Lord of the Vale, That Ran Second to Savable in the Futurity. 


and the fillies that were foaled in 1901 will 
afford a wonderful variety and attractive- 
ness in the racing battles of the entire sea- 
son, but nothing can now be said with con- 
fidence as to the prospects of these novices. 
Arthur F’. Bowers. 


ON ENGLISH TRACKS 


F COURSE at this early date it is im- 
possible to speak very definitely of the 
coming racing season in England, even 
though when this appears in print it will not 
be more than about three weeks’ distant. To 


that great “back end” handicap, the Cam- 
bridgeshire, in two successive years, in the 
“Eton blue and brown cap” of Mr. Whitney. 
Mr. Keene is for the first time preparing an 
establishment commensurate with his lofty 
turf aspirations. Of course Mr. Keene is 
no novice at the English game of racing, 
and, indeed, Foxhall and Parole had made 
his name a household word there nearly 
twenty years before Mr. Whitney sought 
to achieve turf honors; but heretofore 
he has not eared to have a large private 
stable of his own. For the most part 
his horses have been trained by English- 
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men. “Sam” Darling saddled Cap and 
Bells II. for her Oaks’ victory, in 1901, the 
season of Volodyovski's Derby triumph. 
Then Darling, who, by the way, handled 
last year’s Derby winner, Ard Patrick, for 
John Gubbins, turned over the Keene horses 
to another English trainer, Felix Leach, 
who presided over the destinies of the 
“white, blue spots” all last season. 

Now Mr. Keene has put at the head of 
his establishment one of the best and most 
favorably known of the older school of 
American trainers, M. M. Allen, more eom- 
monly known as “Matt” Allen. And it is 


he got to England last autumn, that he 
could not imagine why any man should 
want anything better and finer: but Prim- 
rose Cottage, which is on the High Street of 
Newmarket, has been taken, and at the 
time of writing is in process of being com- 
pletely renovated and redecorated. It is 
good betting that when ready for occupancy 
the premises will not be much outshone by 
any of the palatial training quarters with 
which Newmarket abounds. 

So far as can be seen at the present time 
“first blood,” so far as big honors are con- 
cerned, seems likely to fall to Mr. Keene. 





August Belmont’s Mizzen, Winner of the Juvenile Stakes and the National Stallion Race. 


no “hole and corner” entourage over which 
Allen will preside. Primrose Cottage—the 
word “cottage” in connection with New- 
market can be taken in the same sense in 
which it has to be construed at Newport, 
R. I.—has been leased by Mr. Keene for a 
term of years. Primrose Cottage, as the 
name implies, was the headquarters of Lord 
Rosebery, when that clever but volatile 
peer was in process of fulfilling his great 
dual ambition—to win the Derby and be- 
come Prime Minister of England. Of Mr. 
Keene’s former quarters, a mile or two out 
of the town proper, Allen remarked, since 


As noted, he has already won the great 
three-year-old filly classie, the Oaks, with 
Cap and Bells II., and he appears to have a 
grand chance to repeat this victory with 
Dazzling or Duster. The English two-year- 
olds of 1902 were certainly not a very high- 
class lot, and the fillies especially left the 
impression of being decidedly lacking. The 
best IT had the chance to see was Caravel, a 
daughter of Pioneer and Kendal Belle, but 
the one day I happened to be present when 
she raced, at Aintree, in the Downe Nursery, 
in the early part of November, she was very 
badly beaten. This was beyond doubt partly 
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due to an excruciatingly bad ride on the 
part of Mornington Cannon, who though at 
times capable of superlative work in the 
saddle and finishes of phenomenal strength, 
at others is as much use to a horse as the 
proverbial sack of potatoes would be. 

At second hand I understand that Quint- 
essence, a daughter of St. Frusquin and 
Margarine, was really the best filly of 
the year, and she won all three of the 
races in which she took part. That she 
was retired after winning the Molecomb 
Stakes at Goodwood, on August 1, does 
not, however, seem to speak much in her 
favor. Before that she had annexed the 
Biennial Stakes at Ascot, winning hand- 
somely from a big field, and at Newmarket, 
in July, she took the very useful Sermon 
into camp. Still, if Quintessence is to be re- 
garded as the best of the English division, it 
looks very much as if Dazzling, at least— 
not to mention Duster—holds her safe, 
granting that everything goes on well mean- 
while. 

So far as I know, neither of the gentle- 
men who are engaging in this active rivalry 
will be likely to be formidable in the Derby. 
Harry Payne Whitney, who, as I under- 
stand, is still partner with Herman B. 
Duryea in the colt Acefull, will presumably 
be represented, but though at one time there 
was a tendency to find money for Acefull at 
20 to 1, he has excited no marked demon- 
stration in the Derby market up tothe time of 
writing. And, indeed, glad as I should be to 
see two good sportsmen of ‘the younger 
generation pull off such a triumph as the 
winning of the Blue Ribbon, I cannot re- 
gard Acefull’s chances as bright. The colt 
has speed, and his two-year-old record con- 
vinees one that he has a certain claim to 
class, but that he will either fancy the one 
and a half miles of the Derby or the arduous 
Epsom course seems a little difficult to sup- 
pose. A horse has to be very perfectly 
balanced and endowed with thoroughly 
sound legs to be at home around that noted 
Tattenham Corner. Acefull, from what I 
have seen and heard of him, has always ap- 
peared a horse who would “give his run- 
ning” generously enough for his own dis- 
tance, but once “through,” he was through 
altogether. In addition, his forelegs are not 
of the stoutest, and the descent of the hill, 
and indeed the constantly varying gradients 
at the different parts of the course, will 
surely prove infinitely trying to him even if 


he stands the searching preparation that, 
nobody knows better than Huggins, is an 
absolute essential. 

As a matter of fact, the Derby looks to be 
a most open event. Presumably, one must 
confess that Rock Sand is entitled to the 
favoritism he enjoys at the present time; 
it is only on the ground of his appearing 
last fall to have so fully matured that 
further development could scarcely be ex- 
pected that one can oppose him. Still, so 
far, I am pinning my faith to King Ed- 
ward’s chestnut son of Persimmon and 
Meadow Chat, Mead, but solely on the 
ground that this was a great growthy 
youngster, that could be reasonably ex- 
pected to improve markedly with time. 
Though Rock Sand beat him in handsome 
fashion in the Dewhurst Plate, at seven fur- 
longs, Mead was “running on” stoutly at 
the end and defeated Greatorex, who was a 
logical favorite on all previous form, for the 
place. Personally, I shall be very much sur- 
prised if, barring accidents, Mead does not 
sarry the royal livery very prominently in 
the big event. One notes, too, that at this 
early date 1,000 to 90 has been accepted 
about Mead, which is a healthy sign, though 
perhaps partially inspired by the belief the 
public entertains in the luck of the King 
and the hope that he may repeat his 
previous Derby victory following the mar- 
velous escapes from peril he had in the year 
of his coronation. Of course, so far as the 
Derby and the other three-year-old classies 
are concerned, it looks as if this will be an 
ideal year for some one to pop out a good 
unknown, a dark colt like Common, who was 
sent to the post asa two-year-old; and there 
is little doubt that anything like a really good 
horse would just about sweep the deck. As 
yet, however, there are not even rumors that 
such is in any one’s stable. 

In spite of the prominence that the Keene- 
Whitney rivalry will give to American horses 
this year, the American element in English 
racing seems to be gradually disappearing. 
It is not to be said that the English are 
showing any particular sorrow thereat, nor 
is it to be wondered that they do not. 
Owners of the type referred to and high- 
elass trainers such as Huggins and Allen are 
always welcome there; so are jockeys who 
have ability and are content to submit to 
such social amenities as are expected of the 
knights of the pigskin in England. One 
never hears anything unkind said about 
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“Danny” Maher, and one never has since he 
began his English career, because he has 
invariably conducted himself quietly, de- 
cently, and in order. There was a time when 
“Skeets” (J. H.) Martin was a boon com- 
panion of the too convivial Tod Sloan, and 
if Martin had kept up this sort of thing, the 
chances are that he would have been laid by 
the heels long ago. When he settled down 
to business and realized that a jockey’s busi- 
ness on earth is to pilot thoroughbreds to 
victory and not to pose in rowdy circles 
as a full-fledged, devil-may-care man-about- 
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sideration, but it was too much to expect 
Englishmen to welcome on their turf men 
whom their countrymen were only too 
glad to get rid of. And a very large 
proportion of the American turfmen who 
have invaded Great Britain and the Con- 
tinent since Sloan started the furore have 
been of the baser sort. At best the bulk 
of them were here, not to enjoy the sport, 
but to see what was to be made out 
of it. To make a living out of the turf is 
never the easiest thing, and there is little 
difference in this respect between the con- 
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Acefull, Entered for the English Derby. 


town, not only did his riding improve in the 
most startling degree, but racing men real- 
ized that he was trying to do the right thing 
and gave him proportionate credit. Hence, 
though Martin never had any great share of 
prestige in his own land, he is very well 
thought of abroad, and is only second to 
Maher in popularity. 

All this better element is weleome and, 
unquestionably, always will be. There will 
never be anything invidious or partial in 
the treatment of men who show by their 
own actions that they are entitled to con- 


ditions here and in England. Many of the 
Americans who went over were not of the 
sort to particularly care how they made 
money so long as it was made, and they 
managed to besmirch the reputations of 
many of the others who had gone across 
with the idea of making an honest living. 
Under the new circumstances, with most of 
the American racing men feeling themselves 
strangers in a strange land, it was easy 
enough to strike up acquaintances that 
could never have existed in America itself. 
Jockeys, trainers, and even owners encount- 
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ered this snag, and often in the craving for 
the home environment got to be hand in 
glove with men who were no better than 
the riff-raff of American race-tracks, and 
would rather have faced His Satanie Ma- 
jesty himself than either of the Pinkertons. 
Among themselves even the better class of 
the invaders—men who would have been 
aecepted readily. if they had understood the 
right way to comport themselves and had 
stuck to it—made a fatal error. Many of 
them seemed to have become imbued with 
the idea that the best way to “boom their 
own stock” was to vilify their countrymen 
and neighbors. This they proceeded to do 
with an industry worthy of a better cause. 
Some so-called American turfmen there 
were that secured a kind of foothold in 
English racing circles who would have been 
lucky if, in their native land, they had man- 
aged to evade detectives at the gate long 
enough to gain admittance to any race- 
track. Some of these went from bad to 
worse, until from their ranks were doubt- 
less drawn the worthy trio who, the other 
day, hocussed a man in Franee in order to 





extract from him a check for £200, which 
check, thank goodness, was stopped at the 
bank before it could be passed. 

Now it looks as if we may safely felicitate 
ourselves that these bad days are over, and 
that, at any rate in this one branch of in- 
ternational sport, a pretty complete under- 
standing of the situation has been arrived 
at. The really reputable classes of American 
racing men, no matter in what capacity 
they may be called upon to act, can be as 
sure of fair treatment as they would be 
anywhere in their own country. Even in 
the matter of handicapping, about which 
periodically considerable outery has been 
made, one must remember that an official 
handiecapper, if he is not to be caught trip- 
ping sooner or later, has, in the case of 
American horses, to handicap on their best 
form—the only trustworthy method to pur- 
sue—and often this may appear to make 
him unduly severe. A handicapper will 
take great risks of being thought unjust 
rather than run the chance of having one 
slip in on him unawares: and he cannot be 
blamed. Francis Trevelyan. 








Advance Guard, the Iron Horse. 
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THE REDISCOVERY OF AMERICA BY THE 
AUTOMOBILE 


By R. G. BETTS 


HINK how much more thoroughly 

Columbus could have discovered 

America had the good Queen been 
able to pawn an extra jewel to place an 
automobile or, to use the newer term, a 
motor-car at his command! 

Thoughts of such trifles as warlike sav- 
ages or trackless forests should not be per- 
mitted to distort the vision, or destroy the 
picture. The “leader of thought” carries 
you to the horseless age and the noiseless 
city. That’s a long way forward. Columbus 
is merely a long way in the other direction, 
and the point is right here: the motor-car 
provides the means and is enabling Amer- 
icans to really discover their own country 
—and some other countries—as they never 


have discovered, and never could discover 
them before. Run your finger over the list 
—it ’s a short one—human feet, the horse, 
the railway, the trolley, the bicycle. There 
you have the only means of terrestial loco- 
motion available to man until the advent of 
the motor-car. 

To discover country it is necessary to 
get about—to move not within a circle or a 
square. Lands of promise rarely are within 
cireumsceribed lines. 

Going afoot has obvious disadvantages. 
What then? The horse? Noble brute and 
faithful, but long distances or sustained 
speeds are not for him. His limitations and 
man’s humanitarian instinets keep the horse 
within the confines of the square and the 
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Social Amenities on the Road. 


circle. He may carry one or draw two or 
three or four to the city limit or the country- 
line and back again, but rare it is that the 
horse goes farther. 

The railroad? What discoveries can be 
made from a car-window ? The most glorious 
landscape or waterscape can last but a 
moment. Railroads seek straight lines, tun- 
nels, and the levelest grades. They are laid 
with a view of saving time and making 
money. The picturesque or grandeur of 
country is usually merely an incidental or 
afterthought. 

The trolley ? More elastic as to starts and 
stoppages, but it is otherwise in substanti- 
ally the same category as the railroad. 

The bievele? Slow, and if the day be 
warm, the hills steep or numerous, and the 
wind adverse, too full of toil and diseom- 
fort. If weather and road conditions be 
ideal, the bicycle is one of the ideal vehicles 
of discovery: that is, apart from its oneness 
and, of course, the physical limitations of 
the individual rider. 

If, then, one would diséover his country, 
where shall he seek for the means? The 
means is here in the motor-car, and. in ratio 


varying with the view-point, the motor 
bieyele. The manufacturer has grasped the 
need, and the touring car—happy designa- 
tion—is the result. It conveys a suggestion 
of the discoveries made possible by the use 
of the rich, roomy, upholstered, eompanion- 
able vehicle to which it is applied. And the 
car merits warm welcome because it will 
carry increased and increasing appreciation 
of the joys of living, of the beauties of 
nature, the hallowings of history—the life, 
beauty, and history that make for that love 
of country which we term patriotism. 

It is rare that beauty of scene or field of 
history is found within the limits of a city. 
It is out and beyond where discoveries lie- 
out where fields are green, where tall trees 
nod, where brooks babble, where nature 
uplifts itself in shapes fantastie and pic- 
turesque, affording views that mellow the 
mood and ennoble the man. 

Of Manhattan's horsemen how many get 
beyond the little creek that islandizes the 
great city? How many of them, or of the 
millions who use railways and trolleys, know 
the charm of country that is spread on 
either side of the road—a good, hard road, 
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too—to say, Tarrytown? And Tarrytown 
is not twenty-five miles away, and the route 
fairly saturated with history! How many 
have crossed the river and “explored” 
Jersey? How many, who are not residents, 
know what almost untamed eye-delights 
are to be found in the Oranges or the 
Ramapo Valley? How many have mounted 
Eagle Rock and drank deep that grand 


sweep of country obtainable from its sum- 
mit—a sweep such as Americans have 
crossed ocean to view and returned filled 
with enrapt memories. Think, if you will, 
of the discoveries made by those men of 
wealth, who were wont to reach their sum- 
mer homes by crowded railway coach and 
now employ their motor-cars for the journey! 

The bicycle, the pioneering of which has 
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An Up-to-Date Elopement. 
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done so much to make easier and pleasanter 
the going of the motor-car, enabled thou- 
sands of city-dwellers to discover such 
easily possible and yet such impossible 
allurements as these. They are within a 
short day’s ride. But the horseman knows 
them not, and the passenger by railroad or 
trolley can have at best but a fleeting glimpse 
and confused blur of them: if, indeed, rail- 
road or trolley does not, dodging hill. dart 
into hollows and shut them out completely. 

What do the Bostonians know of Ply- 





George Gould in His Touring Car. 


mouth Rock or the Berkshire Hills or Mount 
Washington, or the Philadelphian of Valley 
Forge or Gettysburg? What does the Den- 
verite know of the grandeur of the Rockies 
or the Pittsburger of the wilds of the 
Alleghanies? Little more than what they 
have read in books or seen in pictures. 
They know about as much as the man two 
thousands of miles away. The exception 
will but prove the rule. 

The average American is more intent on 
touring abroad than at home. Taking a 
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quick survey of the scenes or places in his 
country which fire his desire, it is reason- 
ably safe to say that Niagara Falls, Yellow- 
stone Park, New York city, and Washing- 
ton comprise the list. He is too full of 
London, Paris, Brussels, Waterloo, the 
Rhine, the Blue Danube, the canons of 
Switzerland, the Cathedral of Thingumbob, 
or the Castle of What’s-his-name, to seriously 
consider what Ameriea holds for him. And 
how does he reach these scenes of his in- 
terest ? Usually in a stuffy railway coach in 
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conjunction with a creeping horse-drawn 
rig. Guidebook in hand or listening to the 
droning description of a human guide, he 
gapes more or less awed at this objective or 
that, and then hurries to his rig and hurries 
the rig that he may “catch” the railroad 
train. Generally he is out to see a particular 
object, and having seen it the beauties of 
land and water and the charm of outdoor 
life are but cursory incidentals. 

There is this to be said of the owner of a 
motor-ear: Though desire to behold the 
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scenes of promise across the sea may burn 
more fiercely within him than the wish to 
see that which is at his door, the very nature 
of his conveyance will, whether or no, 
compel him to discover the country round- 
about. To possess a car is to become pos- 
sessed of desire to go far afield. The limits 
of the city become narrow, contracted, 
cramped, cagelike. The desire, so to speak, 
to spread its wings is in the nature of the 
motor-ear, if things inanimate may be said 
to be moved by desire. 


breathing the thickened air of a public 
conveyance, but with the champagne of the 
out-of-doors dilating his nostrils and dilut-- 
ing his lungs, and whether he will, he cannot 
but discover more charm of country, more 
picturesqueness of scene, than he ever before 
thought existed so close to home. Who that 
ever made the trip by road from New York 
to Philadelphia, for instance, fancied that a 
journey so prosaic and uninteresting by rail 
was so rich in nature’s paintings? Each 
mile of the ninety-odd is like the page of a 





J. Dunbar Wright En Route to Vienna. 


The Tarrytowns and Valley Forges and 
Eagle Rocks become little more than a 
swoop, New York to Philadelphia a ramble, 
Boston to New York a mere jaunt. The 
motor-car is such an abridger of distance 
that ideas of the constitutes of a tour must 
be revised. But whether from New York 
to Tarrytown, Philadelphia to Valley Forge, 
or Boston to the Berkshires, the man in the 
motor-car must make the journey by the 
public road—away from the line of the 


railroad and trolley. He must make it, not. 


new book, which if not awe-inspiring is 
not lacking rich coloring. It is discoveries 
such as these that will carve for the motor- 
car a niche peculiarly its own. 

They are not car-window discoveries of 
the now - you- see - it- now - you- don’t order. 
They are begun without regard to time- 
tables and conducted with less. They are 
accomplished not at the expense of tender- 
backed, heavy-footed horse, nor of one’s 
own perspiration and physical effort in 
pushing pedals. Questions of schedules or 











matters humanitarian or of personal energy 
are not essentials. Time is not a factor, nor 
the horse's condition nor the direction of 
the wind nor the length of the hills. The 
motor-car puts them all to rout. It goes as 
fast or as slow, and stops not at stated sta- 
tions, but when and where and as long as 
its master wills, to permit a view of a 
particularly glorious landscape, a quaint 
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W. K. Vanderbilt, Whose Speeding Exploits Are Far Famed. 
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town, or for whatever purpose, so long as 
he wills. Hills and winds are of small im- 
port. It is not of flesh and blood, bone or 
muscle, and it tires not; a fast pace or a 
slow pace are as one. What is comparable 
with it? 

What affords such a sense of personal 
freedom or the exhilaration of birdlike 
flight? What that brings so close the green 
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Albert Bostwick Making the American Twelve-Mile Record. 


or red and gold of the woodland, the scent 
of the field, the music of the brook or the 
roar of the ocean? 

With a motor-car man is indeed his own 
master, and all that Nature holds is his. 

But so great is its abridgement of dis- 
tance, that what bicyelists—to measure from 
the best previous standard—considered a 
tour is with the motor-car a mere ramble. 


In consequence little reckoning has been 
kept of such jaunts, despite the discoveries 
that went with them. Trips of two, three, 
or four hundred miles have been too com- 
mon to excite comment, as, for instance, the 
New York-Boston run. 

The man who plans a voyage of discovery 
naturally has regard for road conditions. 
The better the road the more pleasurable 
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John Jacob Astor, Whose Carriage House Contains a Large Variety of Motor-Cars. 


the discoveries, and for this reason the most 
ambitious discoverer, while an American, 
went abroad to discover Europe. He is Mr. 
Charles J. Glidden, of Boston, who, during 
the past year, drove a motor-ear 5,125 miles 





over the continental roads in thirty-eight 
days—more than 130 miles per day, an ac- 
complishment that demonstrates effectively 
the prowess of the self-propelled car as an 
aid to discovery, for Mr. Glidden was bent 
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Harry Payne Whitney, Who Has Recently Purchased Perhaps the Fastest Touring Car That Has Yet Been Built. 
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not on speed but on sight-seeing, and was 
accompanied for much of the distance by 
Mrs. Glidden—another happy attribute of 
the motor-car. That speed is not the aim 
and. end-all, we have the word of another 
American, Mr. H. D. Corey, also of Boston, 
who, with Mrs. Corey and two others, sam- 
pled 1,800 miles of the superb white roads 
of France. 

“After two or three days of going as fast 
as we pleased, we tired of it,” he says. 

Here at home a most, if not the most, per- 


of Mount Washington—the ascent being 
made in fifty minutes—a team of horses 
requires at least three and one half hours— 
and returned to Ivoryton, a distance of 700 
miles, in eight days. 

In making America more discoverable, 
the motor-car is destined to complete, cer- 
tainly to further the work inaugurated by 
the bicycle—that of bettering the common 
roads.- While few roads are so vile as to 
prevent the progress of the powerful car, 
the discoverer of to-day values his personal 





Alexander Winton’s Car “‘ Bullet,’’ in Which He Madea Mile Record of 1.024%. 


sistent discoverer is Mr. A. J. Eddy, of Chi- 
cago. He has toured in all directions, this 
year, accompanied by Mrs. Eddy, penetrat- 
ing far into the wilds of little-discovered 
French Canada. One other average tour 
will suffice to show how free, and how far, 
and how fast within discovering limits the 
motor-car may be made to serve for a 
weék’s outing. Mr. D. W. Comstock, of 
Ivoryton, Conn., left that place, visited 
Portland, Maine, toured the White Moun- 
tains region, including, of course, an ascent 


comfort, and perforce is prone to select for 
discovery those routes that afford at least 
fair going, and when the full meaning of 
road reform dawns on the American pop- 
ulace, it will be no longer necessary to go 
abroad to find 500 miles of continuous good 
road. Then it is that less will be heard of 
the Rhine and its castles and more of the 
Hudson and its highlands, less of Waterloo 
and more of Valley Forge and Gettysburg: 
less of Swiss cafions, more of Luray caves. 
If there are no castles to rebrick and restore, 
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there are other things to remark or mark 
out. Our people will discover them when 
they are made diseoverable, not by the 
tortuous or toiling journey, but by the easy 
going that is the anticipation, or, at any 
rate, the desire of the average man. In 
making for this end, the motor-car will play 
a leading and useful part. 

That it will leave its imprint also on the 
country hostelry seems sure—not on the 
roadhouse on the city’s outskirts, but far 
beyond. 

It was the keeper of a roadhouse in out- 
lying New York, who, made rich by cyclists, 
had seen his riches take wings, who con- 
fessed that his visions of new wealth, born 
of automobiles, had been dispelled. The men 
in motor-ears did not stop. Their limit is not 
the city’s line. The open country is theirs— 
the wayside inn far, far from the city’s 
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streetsand smoke and Sunday crowds. They 
may—they should restore or build anew 
those delightful inns of coaching days—inns 
of picturesque gables in picturesque settings 
of trees or hillsides. But for the clustering 
roadhouses they hold small hope. Thus not 
only will the man in the motor-ear not only 
discover his own country, but will he add to 
its life and interest. 

The discoverer will not hop on a train 
and off and on again, staring meanwhile 
through glass windows. He will command 
his own time; journey according to his own 
schedule or according to no schedule; he 
will pause when and where he will. 

And whether his conveyance be termed 
“automobile ” or “motor-ear,” he will make 
new discoveries daily of America and of the 
American people that will have an eduea- 
tional as well as a pleasure-giving value. 





Even Cross-Country Travel Does Not Deter the First-Class Machine or Lessen the Enthusiasm 
of Its Owner, Who Very Frequently Is of the Gentler Sex. 

















THE TEMERITY OF ASHTON 


By HENRY C. ROWLAND 


PARTRIDGE 
A boomed 
from the foot 
of a beech, send- 
ing the dead leaves 
whirling in all direc- 
tions, but if a bomb 
had exploded at his 
feet Mr. Willoughby 
Ashton would have 
failed to become in- 
ae terested. With a 
practised toss, that 
was too instinctive 
to be an effort, he 
threw the butt of his piece to his shoulder 
and neatly trimmed the tail feathers of the 
grouse, just as the intelligent bird put a tree 
between them; then, as he hurtled out on 
the other side, the unfortunate cock was met 
by an ounce and a quarter of No. 6s fromthe 
choke, and the next moment crashed into a 
bunch of laurel, the nucleus of a whirling 
halo of feathers. 

Mr. Ashton picked up the drummer, as- 
certained that he was dead beyond all doubt 
and thrust him into the tail-pocket of his 
shooting-coat, where he reposed peacefully 
with a brace of woodcock and two errant 
members of his harem. This done, Mr. Asb- 
ton paused to light his pipe, and continued 
on his melancholy way. 

When three of a man’s nearest and dear- 
est friends swear with many an oath, both 
sacred and profane, to meet him at a certain 
place, thence to go into the woods, he may 
feel justified in his misguided zeal in repair- 
ing fully supplied to the place of rendezvous. 
Should there then arrive three successive 
telegrams from three unscrupulous scamps, 
giving three unnecessary reasons for back- 
ing out, the victim of such perfidy becomes 
perforce a pessimist. 

Mr. Ashton continued his lugubrions way, 
even the solid thump of the game against 
his hip failing utterly to have its usual com- 
forting effect. Despondency had marked 
him for her own. As seen by the casual 
observer, there was little about him to sug- 





gest the social altitudes in which he was 
wont to soar. His battered shooting-coat 
was ripped and bedraggled. His hair was 
wild and unkempt, his chin unshaven, and 
his general appearance suggested the cave- 
dweller. His overalls and boots were of 
the jean and rawhide type, much affected 
by the élite of Antler Pond, which metrop- 
olis of six dwellings and one store he 
had decided to abandon on the following 
morning. 

Swinging around a bend in the trail that - 
he was following, Mr. Ashton ran suddenly 
upon a man and a girl. At his first quick 
glance, he would have described the girl as 
of the usual “garden variety.” The man 
impressed him as more interesting. He was 
past middle age, square, and distinguished- 
looking, with a brick-red face that bespoke 
the wind, weather, and stimulants of many 
climes; moreover, there was a certain ag- 
gressive jauntiness about his step, and a 
keenness of eye, as if he was on the point 
of ordering the trees to “form for inspec- 
tion.” 

‘Well, my man,” he snapped, as Ashton 
loomed up in front of him; “how do you 
find the birds?” 

‘‘ With a dog—when I ean get one,” re- 
plied Ashton, regarding him with cold dis- 
favor. The brick-red complexion of the gen- 
tleman grew slightly brickier. 

“You misunderstand me,” he answered, 
sharply. “I want to know if you find any- 
thing to shoot!” 

“Once in a while,” replied Ashton, with a 
look of hostility; ‘but there’s a law against 
it!” 

There was a pause; then the girl spoke, 
and there was an odd flicker to her voice 
and a gleam in the corners of her eyes. 

“Would you mind showing us your birds?” 
she asked. 

“Certainly not,” replied Ashton, proceed- 
ing to empty his pocket. Something in the 
girl’s voice made him regret his brusqueness. 

The gentleman turned the birds in his 
hands with an interest that rather went to 
Ashton’s sportsman’s heart. 
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“Brings back old times,” murmured he 
of the white mustache and imperial. “Fine 
feather—and plump, sir—fine condition. 
By George, I would dearly love to get a 
squint of a little old partridge over the fore- 
sight of a twelve-bore.” 

Ashton regarded him with a new approval, 
for the words rang true. 

“No reason why you should n’t,” he re- 
marked. “Take this gun of mine and walk 
down the trail about a quarter of a mile to 
where it comes out on a clearing, and I can 
put you right onto a covey, in the alders by 
the brook. Mostly young birds, but strong 
fliers by now. They still hang together, and 
they drop in there every afternoon about 
this time.” 

The red face of the gentleman beamed 
enthusiasm. 

“Will you, now?—by George, I’m your 
man!—come on. Lois, fall in behind!” 

They formed in file, Ashton cautiously 
allowing the man with the gun to lead, 
while he gallantly dedicated his six feet two 
as a rampart of defense for the lady. 

“This is mighty good of you,” babbled 
the old gentleman. “I’m Captain Barnes, 
of the Navy, retired, and this lady is my 
daughter. We came up here expecting to 
go into the woods, but this d , er—mis- 
erable, good-for-nothing—Halt!” 

“Ber-r-r-r-r'rrr! B-r-r-r-r-r'r'r’r! B-r-r- 
r-r-r'r'r'r!” 

They had stumbled suddenly upon the 
covey, who finding themselves a trifle late 
in keeping their several appointments 
started with haste through the tangled 
thicket of swamp-maples and ferns. 

Ashton threw out his arm to stop the 
girl. One of the grouse shot up across the 
trail. There was a roar, and over and over 
he went, spinning like a pin-wheel, into the 
thicket. The rest of the covey had quickly 
disappeared; but one strong-winged flier, 
under the impression that there was nothing 
faster than his own fleet pinions, ricochetted 
ahead of them down the trail, swerving 
here and there to avoid occasional saplings 
that had sprung up between the ancient 
corduroy, but keeping fairly in the open. 
When he was at least seventy-five yards 
away, there came a second report, and at 
the same instant the bird disappeared over 
a growth of hazel. 

“Missed him, by—goodness!” ejaculated 
the gunner. 

“No, you did n't!” exclaimed his excited 
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guide. “I saw him roll just before he 
dropped!” 

Securing the first victim, they hurried 
eagerly to the edge of the slope. Below, the 
trail dropped suddenly to the clearing a hun- 
dred yards beyond. The captain scanned 
the ground eagerly. 

“You won’t find him here,” said Ashton: 
“Jet ’s look around the foot of that tree on 
the other side of the brook. He was going 
about a mile a minute when he went past 
this place.” 

They descended quickly. “Look!” said 
Ashton. 

Almost where he had predicted, on the 
edge of the stream, with the clear water 
rippling over one brown-flecked wing, and 
his green tuft gleaming like an emerald, 
lay a fine cock. 

They picked him up with much mutual 
congratulation and started to return to the 
little “hotel.” Suddenly the captain turned 
to Ashton. 

“Youre a guide, are you not?” he asked, 
abruptly. 

Ashton stared at him, trying to make up 
his mind whether he should take it as a 
joke or an insult. 

“What?” said the captain, with a slight 
return of his first asperity. 

“T have been out with the parties,” re- 
plied Ashton, cautiously. Dimly he began 
to suspect what was coming. 

“Same thing. Of course you may be a 
farmer, or a logger, or a 4 

“Sportsman,” suggested his daughter, de- 
murely. Ashton looked at her suspiciously; 
but her eyes were as limpid as the lake be- 
low them. 

“Of course—of course,” went on the cap- 
tain; “he’s a sportsman, and a good one, or 
he never could have marked down that bird. 
I was going to say, when that covey got up, 
that we’d been disappointed in our guide, 
and this fellow at the hotel told us he 
could n't think of any one else. Can you 
fill the billet?” 

Ashton gasped, then glanced covertly at 
the girl. Her face betrayed mild interest, 
and that was all. 

“ Why—eh—it’s rath—sort o’ sudden,” 
Ashton stuttered—“ but poss—eh, p’raps I 
might. How soon d’ye want to go?” 

“The sooner the better. I wonder that 
scoundrel at the hotel did n’t mention you!” 

“ We ’re—eh—not very good friends,” 
explained Ashton, who was beginning to 
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rise to the occasion, as a sluggish trout comes 
to the wrong fly. “ Are you stopping at the 
‘hotel’ ?” 

“No—he could n’t put us up. Said some 
New York swell had taken the whole works. 
We ’re berthed in the shack of one Hank 
Belden.” 

“ Yes—I know. Well—I guess I can take 
ye for a week anyhow.” 

“Good—what’s your name! ” 

“ Bill Copley—there’s that clump of alders 
I spoke about. 
S’pose you take 
my gun and stroll 
down that way. I 
think you might 
find the rest o’ 
them __ partridges 
” Again he 
glaneed furtively 
at Miss Barnes, but 
her head was 
turned away. “I 
got to see some 0’ 
the boys about 
some business, and 
I’ll meet ye at 
Hank’s and talk 
things over when 
you come up.” 

Nothing loath 
the captain took the gun and 
departed in quest of more 
game, his daughter accom- 
panying, while the excited Ash- 
ton departed swiftly for the 
neighboring settlement. 

An hour later, as father and 
daughter were returning, wet but jubi- 
lant, and with another bird, they were 
met by their guide. . 

“Tt’s all right,” he announced confi- 
dently. “If you’re agreeable we ’ll start 
at daybreak to-morrow i 

‘“‘ Before any one is up,” said the girl 
dreamily. Ashton glanced at her dubiously. 

“Tm cal'latin’ to take you to Lily Pond,” 
he said rapidly. “Some New York gentle- 
men that I know have built a cabin there 
that we can use ” 

“Are you sure théy would n’t mind?” 
asked the girl. 

‘“‘ Poss—dead sure. One of ’em told me I 
might use it.” 

“ What are the men’s names,” asked the 
girl indifferently, “I think I heard Hank 
speaking of them.” 
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“ Very likely—there ’s Mr. Stuyvesant 
Van Buren, and Mr. Cecil Starke——” 

“ Oh! I know Mr. Starke very well.” She 
turned to her father, “He ’s a great chum 
of that rich, good-for-nothing Willoughby 
Ashton that Gertrude dislikes so— why, 
what ’s the matter?” she asked, turning 
quickly to the guide. 

“Oh, nothing,” gulped Mr. Ashton; “TI 
thought I heard = 

“ Something drop ?—so did I,” lisped the 
girl in a pretty Southern 
way. ‘But it sounded to 
me more as if some one 
was nailing something! 
Come, papa—we must not 
keep Bill from his tea; he 
looks quite faint!” 

Mr. Ashton regarded ” 
her with pained surprise. 
An uncomfortable 
doubt was ecrawl- 
ing into his mind, 
a good deal as a 
wet dog crawls in- 
to one’s lap, that 
perhaps after all 
she might not be 
of the ordinary 
garden variety of 
the genus girl. 
d With a cold 
nod of ae- 
knowledg- 
ment for her 
thought of 
him, he fol- 
lowed the eap- 
tain into the 
cottage and 
was soon deep 
in discussion. 

* * * 

The smell 
of the night 
still hung in the thin air of the shivery morn- 
ing as the party assembled for an early start. 
A hoar-frost glimmered wanly in the ghostly 
light that comes before the dawn, and a pale 
mist hung over the lake; but the stars 
twinkled and the air was clear. 

There were two canoes at the landing, for 
Hank Belden had been engaged to help pack 
the camp equipment to the cabin on Lily 
Pond. Mr. Ashton, being for the first time 
in his life afflicted with modesty, had so 
arranged it that Miss Barnes and Hank 
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should go in one canoe and he and the eap- 
tain in the other. 

“ W-w-where am-m I t-t-to g-go ?” shiv- 
ered the lady, more with excitement than 
chill, as she and her father came down the 
bank. 

“ Over thar, Miss!” replied Mr. Ashton, 
indicating one of the canoes. Hank grinned 
audibly. 

“Over where ?” she asked innocently. 

“ Over yonder—in that other canoe.” 

“Ts that your canoe ?” 

“No, Miss—this here one is mine,” replied 
the gently perspiring Ashton. 

“I think I like this here one the best.” 
murmured the girl, daintily stepping into 
the canoe; “besides, you’re bigger than 
Hank, and the man whopaddles me will have 
most of the work to do!” 

They were quick in starting, and before 
they had paddled far, the sun rose and the 
the gray, ethereal world about them burst 
into color. Miss Barnes was facing him, and 
Mr. Ashton noticed with deeper interest than 
he had yet felt that her eyes were just the 
shade of the reflection of the tinted forest in 
the shadows of the lake; also that her hair 
was wonderfully in sympathy with the gen- 
eral coloring about them. If not precisely of 
the “garden variety ” she was at least no 
hot-house production, for she soon took her 
place in the bow and wielded the paddle 
with a skill and strength that surprised him. 
Before long she stopped, and swinging about 
in the bow, faced him. 

“ Bill,” she remarked, “ this is a beautiful 
world; is it not?” 

“Yes, Miss,” replied Mr. Ashton nerv- 
ously. 

“ Where every prospect pleases, and only 
man is vile,” quoted the girl musingly. 

As if to bear her out in the accusation 
against his sex. but really as an important 
feature of his disguise, Mr. Ashton casually 
produced from his pocket a plug of what was 
known in Antler Pond as “ Hunter’s Friend.” 
From the misgiving with which he eyed it, 
there might have been some doubt in the 
mind of the casual observer as to the ver- 
acity of the title. With some ostentation 
Mr. Ashton proceeded to worry off one 
corner. 

“ Bill!” exclaimed the horrified lady; “ do 
you use that nasty stuff?” 

“ Yes, Miss,” replied Mr. Ashton. He did, 
but not in just that form, and was filled with 
gratitude for the interruption. 
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“Don’t you know that it’s very bad for 
you?” 

“So I’ve heard tell,” replied Mr. Ashton. 
thankful to have the knowledge imparted ia 
that way. 

*“ Do you want it very badly?” asked the 
girl, slightly relenting. 

With rare presence of mind, Mr. Ashtor 
hurled the plug from him, far into the 
woods, that it might not poison the lake. 

“Tf you don’t believe in it I won’t useany 
of it this trip, Miss,” he announced. 

The color rushed into the girl’s face, and 
turning quickly she took up her paddle 
again. 

“That was very nice of you, Bill,” she re- 
marked over her shoulder after the first few 
strokes. 

“Yes; I reckon I'll miss it right smart.” 
replied Mr. Ashton soberly. 

She east him another fleeting glance over 
her shoulder. 

“Tt does one good to deny himself com- 
forts to which he is accustomed occasionally ; 
don’t you think so, Bill? One is apt to miss a 
good many things on a trip like this.” 

“You're right, Miss. There are a good 
many hardships about a life in the -woods.” 

“ Yes; especially when one conres in wet 
and tired and has to build the fire and cook 
dinner, and then wash the dishes and scour 
the frying-pan and grease the boots and 4 

“T wonder if we could n’t get Hank to 
stop for a while * began My. Ashton un- 
thinkingly. 

“T’m afraid not. Hank has a wife and 
children at home. Are you married, Bill?” 

“No, Miss,” replied the startled Mr. Ash- 
ton. 

“That’s a pity,” said the girl sadly. 
“ Life up here in the woods must be very 
lonely for an unmarried man. And besides, 
a wife is such a restraining influence. - Be- 
ing married must keep a man from doing so 
many rash, foolish things—such as-——” 

“ Getting married,” said the absent minded 
Ashton. 

“T should hope so!” exclaimed the girl 
quickly. “Still, if a man is naturally given to 
deceit ” 

“He ’s pretty apt to pay for it in the end,” 
finished Mr. Ashton gloomily. 

They paddled in silence for a while, Mr. 
Ashton suspiciously eyeing the occasional 
tremor that shook the girl’s shoulders. 

“Are you chilly, Miss?” he ventured 
timidly. 
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“No, indeed!” she replied, turning the 
half of a prettily flushed face to him. * You 
are n’t, are you, Bill?—you look as if you 
were being roasted!” 

“T’m quite comfortable, thanks,” replied 
the mendacious Ashton a trifle stiffly, and 
the paddling was resumed more strenuously. 

Soon they reached the end of the lake, 
where there was a short carry to the next. 
They were about half a mile ahead of the 
other canoe, when their own grounded in the 
shallows which ran about fifty feet from the 
bank. 

“How am I ever to get ashore, Bill?” 
eried Miss Barnes, in some 


“Tt will be vour fault if it is,” she answered 
severely ; “and I hate to think what the con- 
sequences would be if father was to dis- 
cover how he had been imposed upon. He is 
a: Southerner, you know—and very sensitive 
—and a very good shot!” she added pen- 
sively. 

“T know he is,” replied the miserable 
Ashton, thinking of the exhibition on the 
partridges; “ but he’s bound to find me out 
sooner or later.” 

“Not if you play your part as you should! 
I sha’n’t tell him. Do you think I want to 
spoil our trip? Why, I’ve been anticipat- 

ing it for months and 





consternation. 

“ T will carry you, Miss,” re- 
plied her guide, stepping over 
the side of the canoe. 

“No, indeed; I don’t mind 
getting wet a little—are you 
sure you won’t drop me, 
Bill?” 

“ Positive!” Disregarding 
her protests, he lifted her 
easily from the canoe and 
started for the shore. As he 
steadied her with one strong 
hand upon her arm, the girl’s 
eyes fell upon a heavy gold 
seal ring on his little finger. 

“What a pretty ring, 
Bill—Oh!” 

In an instinetive and un- 
thinking effort to hide the 
tell-tale ring, Mr. Ashton’s 
grip was suddenly shifted, 
and the nextinstant his bur- 
den had slipped down into 
the lake. 

“By Jove—I’m awfully 
sorry—unpardonably care- 
less of me! Oh, I say!” 

Ankle deep in the water 
the ‘girl suddenly threw 
back her head, and the woods rang with 
peal after peal of irrepressible laughter. 
In fact, had not Mr. Ashton thrown out a 
steadying arm, she might have fallen, in the 
helplessness of her mirth. The propinquity 
of the other canoe recalled her to the serious 
aspect of the situation. 

Mr. Ashton was standing watching her 
sheepishly. 

“T suppose it’s all up!” he remarked 
dolefully. 

The girl recovered herself with an effort. 


on the dim air.’ 
























“The smell of the night still hung 


months!” 

“So have I,” said Ash- 
ton, contritely. “All of my 
erowd went back on me, 
and I was crazy to go 
into the woods—so when 
you ” 

‘* Hush—here they come. 
Just keep on pretending, 
and it will be all right. 

No one would ever 
= know but that you 

were just an ordi- 

nary, ignorant, un- 

couth i? 

“Oh, come now 


” 


“Hush 

They waded rap- 
idly ashore and, on 
the arrival of the 
other canoe, made 
the carry into 
the next lake. 

The manifold 
colors of the for- 
est were merging 
into a deep pur- 
ple when they reached their 
destination, and by that 
time the plans of campaign were carefully 
prepared. Hank departed in haste, and Mr. 
Ashton prepared the evening meal, which 
the captain was too hungry to criticize, 
although there may have been slight cause. 
In spite of a conscious guilt, his rest that 
night was deep and dreamless, even to the 
extent of its being necessary for the captain 
to rouse the slumbering guide when the 
morning broke. This breach of discipline 
was, however, forgotten when the following 
day the guide, who undoubtedly knew the 
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ways of the woods, led his patron to a fine 
buck, which was slain with a skill which 
sent shivers down the back of the guide. 

Four delightful days ensued. Being of a 
forgiving disposition, Miss Barnes supple- 
mented the somewhat primitive efforts of 
Mr. Ashton at a solo on the frying-pan, so 
the captain had no further cause for com- 
plaint. Followed, the advent of the serpent. 

Father and daughter were absent watch- 
ing a runway near the camp. Mr. Ashton 
was experimenting with the classic com- 
pound of pitch and bacon-grease upon a 
leak in the canoe. While thus oceupied, he 
was roused by a hail from the lake, and, on 
looking up, saw, to his intense disgust, a 
“anoe containing Hank and a man he knew, 
one Cecil Starke. 

Mr. Starke disembarked and approached 
the fire. On sighting Mr. Ashton he paused, 
and the woods resounded to his ill-timed 
levity. 

“What the devil are you doing here?” 
remarked the irate Mr. Ashton, by way of 
greeting. “Thought you could n’t get up!” 

“So did I, Billy, but an all-wise Provi- 
dence has willed it otherwise!” 

For a moment Mr. Ashton glared, too 
disgusted to properly express himself, but 
at that moment a rustle in the woods an- 
nounced the return of the hunters. The wel- 
comes which ensued did not tend to sooth 
the feelings of the outraged Mr. Ashton. 

As Hank was about to depart, Mr. Starke 
turned to Captain Barnes. 

“T could n’t manage to get a guide,” he 
said, in an audible aside; “but this man of 
yours seems fairly competent, and I ‘ll make 
it all right with him for the extra work he’s 
put to.” 

“Why, that’s all right, my dear boy,” re- 
plied the hospitable captain. “He hasn’t 
a great deal to do, and as you’re an old 
hand there’s no doubt but well make out 
all right. Bill,” he remarked, in a louder 
tone, ‘carry Mr. Starke’s things up to the 
eabin!” 

“T "ll be—very well, sir,” said Mr. Ashton, 
departing wrathfully, but with the firm in- 
tention of renouncing his position at the ex- 
piration of the appointed week. 

As the time approached, however, Mr. 
Ashton was surprised to find that he was 
strangely loath to leave. Being foreed to 
acknowledge that Miss Barnes was not of 
the usual “garden variety,” he felt that he 
owed it to himself to tarry sufficiently long 








to discover the cause of his error in’ judg- 
ment. Therefore, despite the many humili- 
ations to which the unfortunate presence of 
Mr. Starke daily subjected him, he expressed 
his willingness to remain for another week. 

Claiming that she was under contract to 
shoot a deer before leaving the woods, Miss 
Barnes monopolized the guide. The devoted 
Starke, under the impression that Ashton’s 
identity was not known to the lady, smiled 
maliciously at the curtness with which her 
wishes were expressed. To the satisfied 
guide the girl explained the reasons of her 
demands upon his time. 

“My talk of killing of a deer is all a pre- 
text, of course. I don’t want to kill a deer; 
they ’re much prettier alive than dead, and 
they do no wrong—unlike a man! What I 
do wish is to enjoy our trip and get out of 
the woods without unnecessary bloodshed! 
I know perfectly well that if you and papa 
were to go off together there would certainly 
be murder. “s 

“When I got back and found that ass 
Starke imposing on your credulity vg 

* Yes—his deceptions are somewhat more 
subtle than vs 

“Tt was all his fault to begin with. If 
he’d only kept his word and come up 
when he promised, it never would have 
happened!” 

“Are you sorry!—think how much you 
have learned—” she went on, ‘hurriedly, for 
the danger signals were flying. “You can 
make fairly digestible flap-jacks now—and 
clean the guns beautifully—although if you 
could only get in the habit of using the 
gun-rag instead of yourself—look—what is 
that?” 

They were watching a runway not far 
from the camp. Just where it dipped into 
a little stream, a vague, gray form loomed 
shadowy from the thicket, and the next 
moment a buck emerged. 

For a moment he paused, a regal figure 
with antlered head turned from them to- 
ward the lake, whence his keen ears had 
detected the voices of the two men who 
were returning from fishing. 

Suddenly the girl glanced at her guide. 

“Are you going to shoot him?” she whis- 
pered. 

“No,” calmly. 

“Why not?” 

“Because he is on sacred ground,” and 
he looked deep into the lakey eyes. 

The modest deer, seeing that he was de 
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trop, departed swiftly; and the lady made a 
motion to rise, but the guide stretched out 
a detaining hand. 

“Wait, please,” he said. “I want to tell 
you something.” 

* * * * * 

“Let us go back to camp again,” she 
said, in a voice that suggested the uncer- 
tain quaver of the brook. “The others will 
soon be back.” 

The others were already there when they 
returned, and there was a surprise in store. 
The captain walked up to Ashton, and his 
fine face was very grave. 

“My boy,” he said, “you shouldn’t have 
done it. It was n’t quite a nice thing to do, 
but I think a” 

Ashton looked shamefacedly at Starke. 

“It was my doing, Bill,” said Mr. Starke, 
manfully. “I felt that I owed you some- 
thing for the way I’ve been rubbing it in— 
and to tell the truth, old man, your disguise 
was getting so thin that it was positively 
indecent—besides-———” 

The captain was looking at his daughter, 
expecting an outbreak; but the maiden’s 
head was hanging contritely. A shade of 
the old color rushed into her father’s face. 

“What!—do you mean to say that you 
have been a part of this conspiracy, Miss? 
By George—when did you discover this 
rascal’s ie 

“The day we first met him in the woods,” 
came in an almost inaudible whisper. “I 
recognized his ring!—Gertrude used to wear 
it sometimes—and-——” 

The face of the captain grew so fiery that 
the sun went down in pique. Speechless, 
he glared at the benumbed Ashton, then 
instinetively his eyes fell in search of the 
tell-tale emblem, but the fingers of the guide 
were bare of ornament. 








“What ring?” roared the outraged eap- 
tain. “The scoundrel has n’t any ring that 
I can——” 

Suddenly the lady turned and covered 
her face with her two dainty hands. From 
the middle-finger of one of them came a 
yellow gleam. With fatal intuition the cap- 
tain divined its source. 

“Lois!” he eried, with a real pain, 
against which the previous bluster con- 
trasted weakly. “Do you mean to say that 
the secamp ws 

With a quick stride Mr. Ashton placed 
himself by the side of the weeping lady, 
and together they faced the agonized par- 
ent. Mr. Ashton’s patrician face was very 
pale, but there was a look in his eyes that 
commanded respect. 

“Hold up, captain,” he remarked. “You 
are shooting into the smoke! I'll admit 
that I’ve acted like a cad and all that, 
and I’m sorry and apologize from the 
bottom of my heart. I never told you that 
I was a guide. You asked me to take you 
into the woods, and I said that I would. 
You asked me my name, and I said that it 
was Bill Copley: it is Bill Copley Ashton! 
I’ve done all that I agreed to do, and 2 

“More,” suggested Mr. Starke from the 
background. 

For a moment the captain glared, then 
slowly the dangeroys color faded. 

“You have!” he growled. “You have n't 
lost much time about it either. Well—Starke 
tells me that you’re rated Al at Lloyds, and 
—well ” he threw his arms around his 











weeping daughter. “Well discharge this 
ambitious guide to-morrow, my dear!” 
The lady raised her face, in which the 
presence of tears was suspiciously lacking. 
“Indeed, we shall not!” she returned 
with spirit. 























BIG GAME SHOOTING IN BRITISH 


- EAST AFRICA 


RHINO AND HIPPO AND GIRAFFE - 


By A. ARKELL HARDWICK 


TRETCHING away from the northern 
slopes of Mount Kenia is an immense 
tract of flat country, extending as far 

as the south end of Lake Rudolph on the 
north, the Lykipia Escarpment on the west, 
and the sea coast on the east, which simply 
teems with all kinds of game. It is without 
exception the finest place for big game 
shooting in Africa—Somaliland not ex- 
cepted—both as regards the quantity of 
game and the quality of the sport obtain- 
able. Elephant, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, 
giraffe, buffalo, and lion are found in plenty, 
and there are many varieties of antelope and 
gazelle, such as eland, greater and lesser 
koodoo, oryx, waterbuck, Grant’s gazelle, 
Waller's gazelle, and thompsonei, besides vast 
herds of zebra and a few wild pigs. Beyond 
a few waterholes known to native hunters, 
as the “ Wandorobo,” there is no water be- 
tween Mount Kenia and Lake Rudolph ex- 
cept a river called by the Masai the “Guaso 
Nyiro,” meaning “clear water.” This river 
takes its source somewhere on the north- 
west slope of Kenia, and is fed by the snow 
that is continually melting on that magni- 
ficent peak, the highest in Africa (18,680 
feet), with the exception of Kilimanjaro 
(19,000 feet). After leaving Mount Kenia 
the Guaso Nyiro runs almost due north 
for about fifty miles, then turns due east 
for perhaps another hundred miles, then 
takes a southeasterly direction, and finally 
disappears in that mysterious swamp dis- 
covered by Astor Chanler, and called Lorian. 
The river cuts right through the heart of 
the game country, and one only requires to 
follow it up or down, camping on the 
banks, to enjoy the most magnificent sport, 
such as even South Africa in itsmost palmy 
days could not afford. 

I had a six-months’ shooting trip on the 
Guaso Nyiro in 1900, when our party con- 
sisted of three Englishmen—Dr, Horace, 





Captain Williams, and myself—and forty- 
eight native bearers. 

By far the most plentiful of the large 
animals is the black rhinoceros, considered 
by many people to afford good sport. A 
wounded rhino is certainly dangerous, and 
its stupidity also makes it an inconvenient 
animal to meet on the march when one has 
other things to think about. Itcan see very 
little, but its senses of smell and hearing are 
extraordinarily keen; it will often. wind a 
caravan when quite a mile away, and, as a 
rule, it endeavors to escape by charging up 
the scent and trying to break through one’s 
men. Of all the animals, the rhino and 
buffalo are the most dreaded by the natives. 
When these beasts take it into their heads 
to charge a caravan, the natives become 
panie stricken, throw down their loads, and 
climb trees and hide behind bushes; any- 
thing to get out of the way. 

An experience of this kind happened to us 
on the Athi River, at the commencement of 
our trip. We had started at daybreak, in- 
tending to make a long march. About an 
hour and a half after starting we passed two 
rhinos in the open, one of which was down 
wind about three hundred yards from the 
path. Ihad a look at it and passed on. Be- 
fore I had gone a quarter of a mile farther 
a tremendous outery from the rear made me 
pauseandlook round. The rhino had winded 
the men behind and charged them. They 
had thrown down their loads and seattered 
all over the plain, leaving the rhino in un- 
disturbed possession of most of our goods 
and chattels. There he stood snorting and 
stamping and looking very ugly. .I wanted 
to geton as the sun was already high, and 
it was fifteen miles to the next water; so I 
went back and tried to drive him away, as 
can sometimes be done, by shouting ; but he 
refused to budge. I did not care about shoot- 
ing him, as I had only my .303—a very good 
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one, but not suitable for rhino unless solid 
bullets were used at very short range, say 
ten or twenty yards, for a head shot. I had 
only five or six soft nosed bullets in the 
magazine, for my servant with my cartridge 
bag had long since disappeared with the 
rest of the men. As the brute refused to 
move I had no other course open but to 
shoot him, although I disliked the job with 
a small bore rifle in the open. I got within 
fifty yards and put a bullet in his shoulder. 
He spun around like a top, and then came 
for me for all he was worth. He looked 
so nasty that I thought I would -not stop, 
and I ran some ten yards to the right hoping 
he would pass me; but not a bit of it. He 
had fairly got my scent and meant to pay 
me back with interest for my bullet, and 
he altered his course accordingly. To run 
would have been fatal, for I should have 
been overtaken in the first fifty yards. 
There was nothing to do but face him and 
trust to a lucky shot killing him. I knelt 
down to get better aim, and put a bullet 
somewhere in his head; but it had no more 
effect than a pea-shooter on a locomotive. 
The second shot struck him in the chest, the 
third in the withers; the fourth hit him in 
the head again when he was within twenty 
yards, and luckily turned him. He made off 
to the left; Istruck him in the flank as he 
turned and hastened his departure, and very 
glad I was to see him go. He wasstill going 
well when he disappeared over‘a rise in the 
ground a mile away, and I saw him no more. 
He had six bullets somewhere in his anat- 
omy, but I expect the expanding bullets 
did little more than penetrate the skin, 
although the shock possibly hurt him a little 
and made him think better of it than to 
continue charging in the face of such a rapid 
succession of blows, as the affair could not 
have been more than thirty seconds in 
happening. 

Although there is generally some excite- 
ment in shooting a rhinoceros, the same 
cannot always be said of the hippopotamus. 
The hippo is mostly got in the water, where 
he is a comparatively easy beast to shoot. 
If, however, a little trouble is taken, one 
can waylay him either in the early morning 
or at dusk, when he comes out to feed. There 
is then the element of danger necessary to 
ensure good sport: for although, when hit, 
these beasts generally make for the water, 
if one should happen to be between them 
and the water the consequences are likely to 


be serious. The immensely powerful jaws 
and gleaming ivory teeth of the hippo are 
quite as dangerous as they look; and to be 
caught means to be seized in a pair of jaws 
capable of biting a piece out of the side of 
a boat. We shot hippo principally for food 
for our men. They are very fond of it, 
although we found it tasteless, and of the 
consistency of rubber. The fat, however, is 
very good, and much preferable to beef fat 
for cooking purposes. 

On one occasion we were coming down 
the Nyiro on the north bank, as the country 
to the south was absolutely impassable, be- 
ing strewn with huge boulders and blocks 
of lava, and overgrown with mimosa serub 
and the terrible “wait-a-bit” thorn. We 
had seen no game for a week, and for two 
days the men had eaten nothing. We made 
a ten-mile march, which was the most the 
exhausted men were capable of, and camped 
on the river, beneath a group of Dom palms. 
We breakfasted on a solitary partridge which 
had been shot the day before, a meager sort 
of meal to three hungry men. After we had 
finished, we slept under the palms a little, 
first sending half the men to see if there was 
any game around. Two of them returned in 
an hour or so and reported a hippo in a 
rocky pool in the river about a mile farther 
up. We hastened to the spot, and carefully 
approaching the bank, hid among the boui- 
ders and waited. Presently a faint ripple 
disturbed the surface, and suddenly, across 
the pool under an overhanging rock, ap- 
peared two red nostrils covered with coarse 
black hair. We held our breath and watched. 
In about fifteen seconds they disappeared 
again as suddenly and as silently as they had 
appeared. We waited for an hour or more 
in silence, but nothing occurred, save the 
periodical appearance and disappearance of 
the nostrils on the water line, to indicate the 
presence of the huge body below. As the 
head did not appear and give us a chance of 
a shot, we held a whispered consultation, 
with the result that Dr. Horace and I decided 
to cross the river, leaving Captain Williams 
on the watch. The doctor took the .577 
express, and I the .303. We went down the 
river ‘to where it became broader and shal- 
lower over some sand banks, and after send- 
ing a couple of men forward first in case of 
croecodiles—of which there are a great many 
in the river farther down—we stripped to 
our shirts and waded across, breast deep. 
We cautiously made our way to a point op- 
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posite Captain Williams, who told us by 
signs that the hippo was still there almost 
underneath our feet, and coming oceasion- 
ally to the surface to breathe. We stood 
with sodden shirts fluttering in the breeze, 
waiting for our hippo. Another half hour of 
absolute silence on our part passed when the 
hippo suddenly put its nose above water a 
little farther out in the stream. I did not see 
it, but Horace did, and in the nick of time 
sent a steel tipped bullet from his express 
through the brute’s head. He had no time 
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the body away, and jammed it tight be- 
tween two rocks at the top of a small water- 
fall. The pressure from such a volume of 
water was very great, but the men needed 
food so badly that we made herculean ef- 
forts to dislodge the body with ropes and 
poles. After half an hour’s hard work we 
managed to get it free, only to see it sink- 
ing in deep water among the rocks in the 
center of the channel. Our men flatly re- 
fused to go into the water and look for it, 
for the reason that there were all sorts of 





‘* The water in the pool fairly boiled for a minute or so.” 


to place the gun to his shoulder, and the 
recoil tore one of his fingers badly. He did 
what he expected to do—missed the brain, 
but stunned the beast with the shock. The 
water in the pool fairly boiled for a minute 
or so. 

Then the hippo came to the surface 
twenty yards farther down, and I imme- 
diately put a .303 bullet through its brain. 
Our men gave a yell of delight and rushed 
down to secure it, but, to their dismay, be- 
fore they could reach it, the current washed 


queer holes in the rocks, where one might 
be drowned or crushed, to say nothing of 
the probable presence of crocodiles. We 
sounded with poles till our arms ached, and 
were about to give up in despair when some 
of the men, bolder or more hungry than the 
rest, Jumped in and commenced to dive. 
Pretty soon one man came to the surface 
shouting that he had found the hippo. We 
did not believe him, but, as I was undressed, 
I jumped in and dived to the bottom, and, 
sure enough, there he was, lying on the 
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hottom in ten or twelve feet of water. I 
came up and—as the men refused—took 
down one end of a stout cotton line; after 
swallowing a lot of water, maneuvering in 
the swift current, | managed to make it fast 
round his leg just above the foot. Success 
at last seemed certain, and, the men pulling 
gently on the rope, the body soon came to 
the surface. The men raised a shout which 
could have been heard a mile away, but it 
died into a wail of bitter disappointment 
when the rope broke, and down went the 
hippo to the bottom again. 1 was nearly 
exhausted, and shivering with cold, but I 
managed to dive again, and again make 
fast the rope. After a great deal of coaxing 
and careful pulling, we at last sueceeded in 
getting our beast ashore, just at dark. Our 
men at once fell to work with knives and 
swords: the cooking pots boiled merrily, and 
the natives, rourid their fires, gorged them- 
selves on the meat far into the night. 

One day, when encamped on the north 
side of the Guaso Nyiro, news reached us 
that there were giraffe in the neighborhood. 
While we had often seen these extraordi- 
nary animals, we had not as yet attempted 
to shoot them, but on this occasion I deter- 
mined to go out and get one. I started at 
two o'clock in the afternoon, riding my 
mule, and taking two men, as the giraffe 
were reported to be about two hours away. 
I carried my Martini rifle, as the .303 is 
searcely heavy enough, in my opinion, to 
bring down a giraffe, except it is hit in a 
vital spot, which necessitates getting very 
close up to the animal, and this is not always 
possible. After leaving camp, I struck 
aeross the belt of bush that runs parallel 
to the river, and got into open, sandy coun- 
try. with a few thorn trees here and there, 
and a range of low hills in the background. 
I went on and on, but saw no signs of giraffe 
till I almost reached the hills mentioned, 
when I suddenly sighted them about five 
hundred yards away. I dismounted, and ex- 
amined them through the glasses. They had 
not observed us, but there was no possible 
chance of reaching them from where T was. 
In the first place I was dead up wind, and 
in the second place the country was abso- 
lutely open and level. Leaving the two 
men in charge of the mule behind a 
clump of thorn trees, I made a long de- 
tour, which took me three quarters of an 
hour, and finally, after a lot of dodging 
and crawling, got to leeward, and about 








two hundred and fifty yards from them. 
There was a gentle dip in the ground be- 
tween us: I was on the top of one bank, 
flat on my stomach behind a tuft of grass, 
and they were half way up on the other 
side. There were indications that their sus- 
picions had been aroused, so I determined 
—unsportsmanlike though it was—to risk 
a long shot, and to fire at the biggest bul! 
I could see. I did so, and heard the thud 
of the bullet distinetly. The herd immedi- 
ately made off, and I could detect no sign 
of weakness on the part of the animal | 
had fired at. They galloped to the top of 
the rise, and evidently spotted my two men 
and the mules about a quarter of a mile 
away, for they immediately right-about- 
faced and came down full speed toward 
me. When they got within thirty yards 
they saw me, and turned sharply to the 
left. As they turned, the same old bull 
gave me a capital shoulder shot, of which I 
was not slow to take advantage. He ap- 
peared to take no notice whatever of the 
shot, and, to my great disappointment, dis- 
appeared among the trees that covered the 
side of the hill to my left. I got up and 
stood, looking after them, when I heard a 
crash as of a heavy body falling, and break- 
ing trees and bushes in its fall. I hurried 
to the spot, and there was my giraffe stone 
dead. 1 found two wounds on him—the 
first shot had hit him in the stomach, and 
the second fairly behind the shoulder. 1 
discovered afterward that the second bul- 
let went through the ribs, slightly flattening 
as it did so, and then passed clean through 
the heart, almost tearing it to pieces, and 
lodging in the other shoulder. Yet the 
brute gave no sign when hit, and ran 
nearly one hundred yards after receiving 
such a mortal wound. 

I went to look for my men, but they had 
disappeared, and I could not find them any- 
where. I shouted till I was hoarse, but 
there was no sign of them. I then went 
back to the giraffe, and climbed to the top 
of the hill. For half an hour I stopped 
there, and still there was no sign of them. 
I thought it was getting serious, as I was 
quite ten miles from camp and it was 
nearly sunset. At last, however, I spied 
them loafing about half a mile away, and 
shout as I would I could not make them 
hear. I had a syren whistle, which I brought 
into service, but that did not answer either. 
Finally, sighting my rifle at eight hundred 
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yards, I planted a bullet in the sand with- 
in fifty yards of them. That brought them. 
I left one man in a tree as a guard over 
the giraffe, and went back to camp with 
the other, reaching there long after night. 
I sent some men back immediately to the 
giratfe with water and the means of making 
a fire. They eut it up, and brought it into 
‘amp next day. The flesh, to a white man, 
is detestable, but the marrow bones were 
excellent. 

Another method of shooting giraffe is by 





a large animal. Needless to say, a iarge 
bore rifle, such as a .577 express, cannot be 
used with comfort in the saddle. 

Another animal met with in the scrub is 
the wild pig, and we managed to secure two 
or three fine pairs of tusks while coming 
down the river. One day we had halted for 
lunch, and, as the sun was absolutely broil- 
ing and there were no trees, we got the 


“men to eut the inside out of a large bush. 


We crept into the hollow thus made, ate 
our frugal meal, and then slept a little, the 


‘One simply gallops after the giraffe at full speed to get alongside before it sees you and breaks away.”’ 


running them down on fast ponies. I have 
not done it myself, as we had no ponies 
with us. Dr. Horace, however, told me that 
he used to shoot them that way. On sight- 
ing the giraffe, one simply gallops after it 
full speed, and, getting alongside, dismounts 
and fires before it can get out of range. 
It is very seldom one ean successfully shoot 
from a horse’s back. I have heard of iis 
being done, but it is a very unreliable 
method, and a small bore rifle needs to be 
used with the greatest precision to kill sueh 





men doing likewise. We were awakened by 
some of the men pulling at our feet, and 
shouting, excitedly, “ Ungrue, Bwana!” or 
“Pig, Master!” We looked out cautiously, 
and a large boar and three or four sows 
were feeding unconcernedly about thirty 
yards away. We had made no sound, and 
had no tents pitched, so that they almost 
literally walked into camp. Horace took 
his .450 express and dropped the old boar: 
the others made off into the grass. The 
boar lay perfectly still, and Horace made 























so sure of his shot that he never even ex- 
amined the’ beast, but, telling the men to 
bring it in, crept under the bush again. 
The men went to get it, when the boar 
suddenly jumped up and cleared out, al- 
though evidently badly wounded. As Horace 
was almost asleep again. I went after it, 


‘* He took his .450 express and dropped the old boar.”’ 





and found it standing still, a good distance 
away. I got quite close. and shot it through 
the brain. Horace’s bullet had gone through 
its shoulder, and it must have died soon 
anyhow. The flesh was horribly tough and 
absolutely tasteless—not in the least like 
pork. 
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FTEN have I been there—east, west, 
north, and south; in meadow, marsh, 
cedar swamp, cane brake, floating 

morass, spruce, and cypress forest: on north- 
ern and tropical islets; by lake side, river 
shore, and pool margin: wherever it is wet, 
where travel is hard and dangerous, where 
insect scourge is worst, where turtles splash 





and snakes crawl, where rank growth, strong 
odors, and decay hold carnival: such are 
the heron haunts. Here is the advice of 
Gideon of old appropriate : “whosoever is 
fearful, let him return.” But for those who 
love the wilds and their creatures, such 
places have rich reward. 

The average heron—like the rest’ of us— 
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has two natures, though in a different way. 
At most times no title better describes him 
than “lone fisherman.” He knows not the 
social delights of “the autocrat of the break- 
fast table”: silent and alone he wades along 
some margin, or slips through the tangles 
of the morass. Few eyes but those of rail, 
muskrat, or some such creature, witness the 
unerring stroke that lays low fish, frog, or 
wriggling snake, or the impulsive rush that 
often precedes it. But when the time for 
nesting comes, behold him in the rookery, 
amid a sea of nests, surrounded by squawk- 
ing multitudes; and who would suspect him 
of his prevailing unsocial habit ? 
Throughout our northern and middle dis- 
tricts there are but five species of heron 
properly belonging to the region, though 
an occasional southerner loses his way and 
gives us a surprise. First is the high and 
lofty great blue heron, often wrongly called 
blue crane, the shyest of them all. Second 
in size is the black-crowned night heron, or 
“quawk,” most common along the sea- 
coast, though by no means confined to it, 
a beautiful bird of gray and dark green 
plumage in the adult phase—during breed- 
ing time, with a long white plume stream- 





ing from the nape. the young being very 
different, of a mottled brown and white. 
Hardly smaller, our third, is the American 
bittern, “boomer” of the meadow, *stake- 
driver,” “post-driver,” and so on. More 
slender than the night heron, his plumage is 
enough like that of the young of that species 
to cause some confusion, though it is of a 
more yellowish cast, besides having broad 
black stripes on the sides of the neck. 
Number four is the green heron, “poke,” or 
“skeowk”—as they call him down on Cape 
Cod; a little dark-colored fellow, the most 
generally distributed of them all, found in 
almost every marsh or swamp. Last, and 
smallest, is the least bittern, a tiny, yellowish- 
brown rail-like creature, that slips silently 
through the tangles of reed and waterplant, 
and keeps well out of sight of all but the 
determined lover of the water-birds. 

To return to the great blue heron, my ex- 
perience for years with the big fellow of the 
long legs and neck has been as of hermit 
with hermit. He was always alone, and, 
for my own part, I had to be alone to get 
anywhere near him; no talking is allowed 
in his laboratory; voices are so disturbing 
to his solitary meditations and researches as 





Green Heron on Nest. 
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to cause him to depart with hasty, though 
heavy, flappings. neck doubled back and 
long legs dragging out behind, as is the 
heron-fashion. The latter members stand 
him in good stead, that is to say, in good 
deep water, well out from the shore of the 
marshy pond, where he will long remain 
silent and motionless, until, with sudden and 
accurate stroke of the great bill, some fish 
or reptile pays the death penalty. He seems 





to be an anti-vivisectionist, for, rather than 
run the risk of torturing his captives, he 
swallows them whole, just as he receives 
them, and lets them settle the matter with 
the authorities below. 

That the huge bill—half a foot long—is a 
terrible weapon, I once came near learning 
by costly experience. When a boy, on the 
shore of a woodland pond, I came across 
one of these herons, whose wing was injured 


Great Blue Heron on Nest —Virginia Rookery. 
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so that it could not fly. It took to the water, 
and I followed (swimming). As I—crazy 
young fool—overtook it, and, exulting, was 
about to seize my prize, it suddenly shot 
out a terrific lunge of the great bill, intended 
for my right eye. Had I not succeeded in 
dodging, the outcome would have been very 
serious for me. Then followed a fight, which, 
though I finally came off victor, I have no 
desire ever to repeat. 

For many years it was one of my ornitho- 
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off in the trackless spruce forest, there was 
certainly a small colony. We saw the great 
birds flying in and out, and a woodsman 
had once found the spot, where there were 
about a dozen nests, all high up on one 
enormous spruce tree. After a hard tramp, 
driven almost frantie by the mosquitoes, we 
were glad to get out, without having seen a 
heron. 

In the North the elusive bird proved too 
much for me: but in Florida I found a few 





Young Great Blue Heron. 


logical ambitions to find a nest of the great 
blue heron. Watching one feeding, when it 
flew I would try to trace its line of flight; 
but this proved hopeless. Various expedi- 
tions were to no purpose. Once, up in 
northern Nova Scotia, I thought I had sue- 
ceeded. People told me that there was a 
rookery on a certain island, but a trip there 
proved it to be only a roost after the breed- 
ing season. In the same region, somewhere 


scattered nests, with young, about twenty 
feet from the ground, on the tops of low 
willow trees on an island in a great morass. 
In Virginia I had the best suecess, where, 
near the shore of Chesapeake Bay, I was 
shown a fine rookery. On enormous pines, 
growing in a forest along the edge of a 
lonely pond, where eagles and ospreys also 
bred, averaging over one hundred feet from 
the ground, were from fifty to a hundred 
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Nest of American Bittern—Magdalen Islands. 
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great rude nests of sticks, each big enough to 
containa man: but inaccessible, out on slender 
branches, even if one could climb the giant 
trees. There were but a few of these mon- 
sters that overtopped all the rest, and they 
were scattered about, but nearly every one 
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the shy owners flew off at our approach, 
watchful, but tamer, fish crows would ocea- 
sionally alight in a nest and proceed to eat 
the eggs. By keeping very quiet under the 
trees, in the shrubbery, we avoided the notice 
of the old birds, which would return to their 





Great Blue Heron and Nests —Virginia Rookery. 


bore a nest or two: on one T counted eight. 
It was the first day of July, and in many of 
the nests young, sometimes full grown, were 
standing up, usually three to a nest. Other 
nests had eggs—probably second layings— 
as I could see without climbing, for, when 


nests. In this way, having previously trained 
the camera, with telephoto lens, upon some 
nest, I was able to secure quite satisfactory 
pictures. 

Sometimes, when the shades of evening 
are deepening into night, we may hear from 
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the gloom above a harsh, guttural + quock, 
quock,” and know that it is a band of night 
herons winging their way to their marshy 
feeding ground. They care not whether it be 
city or country that may lie beneath their 
line of flight. and I have often heard them 
from the streets of Boston, as in small, loose 
flocks they steered for the flats or sa’t 
marshes. Usually, before morning, they are 
back in the thick of some cedar swamp, or 
similar roost; but frequently they will feed 
on the flats by day. especially the brown 
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sea. The traet consists mostly of serub oaks, 
with a few maples and pitch pines sprinkled 
in, most of the trees not over thirty feet 
high. Late in April the rude, frail nests 
of loose sticks are built in any convenient 
crotch, usually about twenty feet up, though 
sometimes not over five feet. During the 
first ten days of May. most of the large, pale 
blue eges are laid, four or five to a nest, 
which is the customary number with most 
herons. At this visit the first of the young 
were beginning to hateh. As we entered 
s 





Florida Heron Rookery. On this Island Were Breeding Louisiana, Little Blue, Snowy, and Yellow-Crowned Night Herons. 


speckled young of the year. I have fre- 
quently surprised them in their fishing along 
the creeks of the salt marshes, or by ditches 
that connect ponds, through which young 
herring pass. And, by the way, it is really 
surprising how many people do not know the 
difference between a heron and a herring! 
One of the strangest sights in bird-life is 
a rookery of these night herons. The largest 
that I know of is (or was) on Cape Cod. J 
discovered it when a boy, and year by year, 
probably from time immemorial, the herons 
have resorted to this lonely spot near the 


the woods, the beautiful piumed birds, each 
with a loud, harsh squawk, began to fly 
out in large numbers. The trees, daubed 
white with excrement, were fairly crowded 
with nests, one in almost every possible 
fork or crotch, often six or eight to a tree. 
Standing in one place, T counted one hun- 
dred and five nests, without moving from 
my tracks. I think there were doubtless 
a thousand nests in that strip of woods. 
When I climbed to the tops of different 
trees, I found myself looking down upon a 
veritable blue sea—eges. eggs, eggs, in all 
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directions. Later, when the young are about 
half grown, standing in the nests or elimb- 
ing out upon the branches, they are accus- 
tomed to receive even the well-intending 
visitor with volleys of half-digested fish, 
full in his face, as he climbs. One must go 
prepared, and take the will for the deed, for 
the youngsters really think that this is what 
is wanted. The rookery at this time is in 
a terribly unsanitary condition—from our 
standpoint. Everything is besmeared, fish 
lie rotting on the ground, the heat is terrific, 
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her nest with food for her hungry squabs, 
erack went a rifle, and four or five more 
helpless children were doomed to a linger- 
ing starvation. When I arrived, but a piti- 
fulremnant of frightened birds was left. The 
deserted nests confirmed the story that I 
afterward gathered from certain residents. I 
picked up one beautiful, plumed creature, 
not vet dead, that had lingered with its thigh 
shotaway, till the wound was a mass of gan- 
grene. Language which would adequately 
express my feelings and properly charac- 





Young Green Herons and Addled Egg. 


and swarms of insects add their torments. 
Nevertheless it is a wonderfully instructive 
place, and I would gladly spend days in it. 

This I hoped to do the past season, to 
study and photograph the family life of these 
herons, and journeyed over two hundred 
miles for no other purpose. Not even yet 
ean I calmly contemplate the atrocity. Cer- 
tain men, some residents, some visitors who 
probably consider themselves sportsmen, had 
gone there the season before, and early in 
the present season, for rifle practise! Hiding 
among thetrees, when a mother heron alit on 


terize these men and their act would not be- 
come my profession, The town of Barn- 
stable has incurred a stain upon its name 
which ean only be atoned for by tak- 
ing the matter faithfully in hand, relent- 
lessly punishing the guilty, and enforcing 
the law in future. Possibly the remnant of 
this natural wonder, that is of interest to 
the thousands of nature-lovers, may yet be 
saved, and the rookery in time be repop- 
ulated, if exempted from future depreda- 
tions. 

Out in North Dakota, where trees are 
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in marshy sloughs or. along the hhavn’e ofl 


lakes. Even where there is a timber-strip 
nearby, they seem to have lost the habit, in 
the prairie country, of being arboreal. 

It isusually in reedy bogs—the boggier the 
better—that we are most likely to find the 
common bittern. By hiding or sneaking in 
such a place, I have been enabled to watch 
the queer fellow under various cireum- 
stances. Gracefully he steps along, or runs 
through some tangle, but when he stops, 
almost always he points his bill up in the air, 
making himself so closely resemble a dead 
reed or rush that it is very hard to distin- 
guish him. But the making of his booming, 
or pumping note is the queerest perform- 
ance. He works his head and neck up and 
down as though he were choking, and the 
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At a distance, 


be heard, which certainly 


rursling 
water only the firet part can 
sounds like the 
blow of a mallet on a stake, or even an axe 
stroke. 

For years I could never find a bittern’s 
nest, though I searched thickets and jun- 
gles—all sorts of places but the right ones. 
Finally, one day, when I was wading a 
reedy bog, a great brown bird sprang up 
almost into my face, leaving four brownish- 
drab eggs on a little platform of dead rushes. 
Since then I have found seores of these 
nests—in New England, the Magdalen 
Islands, and North Dakota. Though both 
our bitterns are more unsocial than most 
herons in their nesting habits, half a dozen or 
more nests of either kind may be found in 
the same bog. Such has been my experience 
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with the present species on the Magdalen 
Islands. The bittern sits “close”; espe- 
cially on rainy days I have been near enough 
to them on their nests almost to touch them 
without their starting, until our glances met ; 
then there would be a wild scramble. They 
sit motionless, with bill pointed up, making 
themselves part of the surroundings. 
Almost every one who goes much afield 
has seen the green heron jump out of a 
ditch or pond-hole with shrill scream. Not 
so many have seen the nest and bluish eggs 
in some low tree or bush of a cedar, alder, or 
other swampy tangle. There these herons 
breed, sometimes only a single pair, but just 
ns often half a dozen or more, not close to 
ther. but ootalnulit if 
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tripod, about six feet away, trimming it with 
branches and attaching a long thread, I hid 
on a hummock sixty feet off. After forty 
minutes of flying about anxiously, I saw the 
little mother sneak along the alder branches, 
climbing or hopping from one to the other, 
jerking her funny little tail up and down in 
After 
long hesitation she finally settled on het 
eggs, just for an instant, when, with a sud- 
den spring, she was gone. She had seen the 
movement of the thread, as I had begun to 
gather in the slack. 

The least bittern is not much larger than 
Like these, it 
enjoys slipping through the tangles of the 


a most ridiculous, nervous fashion. 


the sora, or other small rail. 


bow. where | have often found its neat ' 
frail litth platform : pended bert ween thee 
- ° seed j 1 up by ¢ loon 





Louisiana Heron Approaching Nest in Florida Rookery—Telephoto. 
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fortunately now out- 


but a pitiful remnant. 


the plume-hunters 
lawed—— have left 
Only a few 
towns and railroads. 


stragelers can be near 
To tind them [ had to 
drive off into the wilderness, where a party 


seen 


of us camped on the edge of a great morass, 
under a clump of fine cabbage palms, far 
from human habitation, where *’eators ” 
bellowed, deadly moccasins abounded, and 
wild cattle, razor-backed hogs, mosquitoes, 
and reptiles did their best to make us miser- 
able. The great morass was four miles across 
and some dozen in length, with water from 
three to eight feet in depth, overgrown with 
sw grass and various aquatic plants, through 
whieh, with great labor, we had to pole our 
boat. Here and there, out in this expanse, 
were staall, low islands covered with willow 
Here, late in’ April, we found 
herons, by hundreds and even thousands, 


thickets. 


nesting. May no plume-hunter find them; 
they never will through me! Of the familiar 
five of the north, | found there all but the 
larger bittern, Commonest of all was the 
beautiful azure-blue Louisiana heron, and 
next the little blue heron; these were the 
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two abundant kinds. They bred together 
on the same islets, along with a few yvellow- 
erowned and black-crowned night herons, 
and the beautiful aigrette-bearing snowy 
This kind, with the larger American 
eeret, seemed almost to have been made ex- 
tinet. 
plumes were here still numerous enough 
to fairly crowd the willows with thei frail 
nests and blue eggs. As we poled along in 
the boat, they flew out by hundreds. 

A final word about photographing the 
herons. For working on their nests or young 


heron. 


But the other sorts that do not bear 


in trees, T use a ball and socket champ with 
the camera, and serew a bolt into the trunk 
or branch, on which to clamp the instru- 
ment, By leaving the camera focused ona 
nest, concealed as much as possible, patience 
may finally be rewarded, after many trib- 
Wations and the expenditure of much time. 
As herons wre in the habit of standing: still 
for quite an interval, | find the telephoto 
lens especially useful, either operated from 
concealment In the rookery, or from some 


cover along the edge of shores where herons 


are wont to feed. 
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By CARLTON T. CHAPMAN 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR 


so warm that the decks were intolerable 

—the glare on the water and from the 
sails almost unbearable. The big schooner 
Page, two days out from Chicago for Buffalo, 
with grain in bulk, lay becalmed—not a 
hundred miles from Mackinac Island. To 
Captain Williams it was unusually provok- 
ing, and he had shuffled up and down the 
deck all morning in outspoken disgust. With 
37,000 bushels of wheat—rates high and 
wages high and a wager on this run—every 
hour counted, and he fairly sputtered as the 
time passed, and no wind—not a breath. 

Noon observation came, but the good 
skipper did not need to make an observa- 
tion. Somewhere to starboard lay the land, 
and he had only to steer north, till he found 
the lights or shores of Mackinac; so he only 
stamped his slippered feet, and pulled the 
straw hat lower over his eyes, to keep out the 
glaring sun. 

One bell—the crew had finished dinner, 
and came filing out of the cabin, the mate at 
their head. 

“Whose trick at the wheel is it?” asked 
he. 

“Mine,” said Brooks. 

“Let Tom take the wheel, I want you, 
Brooks.” 

“T am going to take all hands and over- 
haul the running gear, and put new chaff- 
ing on the back stays,” he said to the cap- 
tain, who, nodding his approval, went below : 
while the boy, Tom, took the wheel and 
leaned lazily over it, glad to be relieved of a 
aarder task. 

Down in the cabin, he could see the eap- 
tain's cloth being spread, and his dinner put 
before him. Far to the southward, a trail of 


T WAS late September, but very warm— 


black smoke showed the track of a steamer ; 
away down to westward, a tug and two 
barges blackened the horizon; otherwise 
nothing was to be seen, and the flat green 
water over the side was as motionless as if 
in a bowl. 

Tom kicked his feet against the wheel 
box, and hummed a tune. This was not sail- 
ing, as he had imagined it. There was none of 
the glory of being a sailor about his life of 
hard work and dirty clothes—sweeping the 
chaff out of the hold or tarring down rig- 
ging or painting the trucks—and he glanced 
up at the lofty topmasts. 

No, this was not what one might suppose 
from reading Marryatt. There was no boat- 
swain’s whistle, no booming guns, no white- 
trousered sailors in clean blue shirts—and 
Tom glanced sadly at his own soiled every- 
day clothes—his cheap cotton shirt would 
never mark him for a sailor. 

And, as he reflected, the rest were even 
worse, and had less care for their appear- 
ance. The second mate wore an old derby 
hat and a once white shirt and black tie—he 
looked more like a one-time respectable 
merchant than a sailor. Then there was 
Brooks, the old whaler, with his trousers 
tucked in his boots—when he was not bare- 
foot. Fifteen years of whaling had left the 
boots a necessity and a habit to him. And 
Seotty, with his red flannel shirt, like a 
grain trimmer, and his stub pipe always in 
his mouth; Ned and Frenchy and the rest 
of the hard-worked lot—they were not as 
he had pictured sailors; and Tom went off 
dreaming of adventures under his favorite 
author. 

The gaunt gray sails hung flat and motion- 
less, to the heavy spars; the creaking of gaff 



































There is Always a Grain Fleet in Sight. 


and boom, or the occasional flap of the great 
square sail, and the raffles set above it, were 
the only sounds, save the subdued voices of 
the men in the fore and main rigging, hid- 
den by the sails. 

Tom turned the wheel listlessly, keeping 
one eye on the compass ecard; north by east 
was the course, but the heavily laden vessel 
never moved; they were as motionless as if 
painted. Not a sign of air—notaspeck in the 
cloudless sky—and the boy leaned over the 
wheel, almost asleep. 

The captain had come on deck; had 
shuffled aft to the wheel, and gazed about. 
It was too hot for him there, so he went 
below ; but presently appeared on the main 
deck, and with the steward to help, fixed a 
table under the shade of the mainsail, and 
began cutting out the letters for his cam- 
paign flag. 

Captain Williams was a good republican, 
and a faithful baptist. About these two 
points he had no doubts; and, though he 
looked on sympathetically while the mate 
encouraged the men with good round oaths, 
he never indulged in such practises him- 
self. 

This was the year of a great presidential 
struggle, and the captain had determined to 
come into port flying his flag for “ Garfield 
and Arthur.” He had been especially urged 
to this, because his old friend, Captain Tarr, 
of the Benson, as stanch a methodist and 
as vigorous a democrat in his way, as Captain 
Williams in his, had not only flown his cam- 
paign banner in Chicago port, but had laid 
a wager on the election; and not only that, 
but had offered to beat the Page into Buffalo 
for a consideration. 


It was not the first time these two old 
captains had laid bets on their respective 
vessels, and it was always a battle royal for 
either to appear in sight, or to travel on the 
same route. Both men were counted fine 
skippers—drivers to be sure—but with their 
ships well in hand, and all that knowledge 
and quick intelligence could add to their 
long experience. 

Captain Tarr had been a salt water sailor 
in his youth, and claimed precedence by 
that ; but Captain Williams, born and reared 
on the Great Lakes, declared that he could 
give Tarr points on sailing the inland seas; 
though, as a matier of fact, he did n’t claim 
to lay much value on square riggers, a type 
that Captain Tarr declared was infinitely 
superior. He kept his own vessel as much 
square as possible, with yards enough for a 
frigate on his foremast. A barkantine she 
was, but in the short reaches and change- 
able weather of the Lakes, it was oftener a 
detriment than an advantage. 

Captain Williams, in shirt sleeves, velvet 
slippers, and straw hat, bent over his work ; 
his fine old bronzed face and gray beard 
making a picture that Tom could just see, 
over the top of the high poop cabin, by 
standing on tip toe. 

That flag must be about finished, he 
thought. 

It was a fine one, with a broad red stripe, 
and red letters on a white ground. He 
looked up to the lofty truck where it was to 
fly. As he did so, he noticed a change in the 
northern sky; a sort of steely brightness 
that was not there before, nor on the soft 
horizon to south’ard. 

Tom mopped his face, and held on to the 
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kicking wheel; he almost went to sleep— 
taking little cat-naps from time to time. 

After one of these, he roused himself, and 
it seemed that the whole world of sky and 

water was asleep. The tug and the steamer 
had disappeared; not even a trail of smoke 
hung on the southern sky. Listlessly look- 
ing about, he saw what he had not noticed 
before: a gray, yellow-black cloud in the 
northwest. 

Tom started; he knew that meant some- 
| thing, and he watched it mounting across 
| the sky. 

“T wonder if any one sees that,” he 
thought, and walked down to leeward; look- 
ing up for the men in the rigging. He 
called softly to Brooks to look around—but 
q Brooks did not hear. 

There was the captain intent on his flag. 
He did not see the portentous cloud, which 
mounted higher and higher; and until it 
crossed the sun, no one would be likely to 
notice it. 

Giving the wheel a turn, Tom sprang for- 
ward to the break of the poop, and called 
sharply to the captain to look around. 

The captain seemed surprised, but jumped 
up, and looked at the towering mass of 
sullen gloom. Sweeping his work off the 
table with a stroke, he yelled, “Get down 
from aloft there, every one of you, and 
stand by to shorten sail!” 

q The men instantly began to descend. 
Scotty dropped a marline spike, which nearly 
did for the second mate then and there. 
Serving twine and tar buckets were flung 
down also, as the men scrambled to the 
deck. The captain had already cast off the 
main gaff topsail sheet, and he fairly roared 
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now, “Let go and clew up; stand by to 
lower away main and foresails!” 

“Put your wheel hard down,” he yelled 
to Tom, “and keep it so,” and he scrambled 
across the deck, grasping a timber-head 
just in time, for with a mighty roar the 
storm burst upon them. A great blackness 
of night whirling onward, fringed with white 
foam along the water. 

The schooner sank under the strain till 
the water was half way across the deck, and 
lay still, as if staggered by the sudden fury. 
It seemed as if she must go over, but an- 
other instant, and the jibs, the fore and 
mizzen topsails gave way, and with reports 
like cannon flew into shreds. 

The first mate, half dressed, came tearing 
out of the cabin, and, trying to reach the 
mizzen halyards, was nearly blown over- 
board. The great mainsail split from top 
to bottom; as the halyards were let go, the 
gaff came down with a rush, striking the 
deck and digging a deep dent, while the 
canvas was quickly thrashed out of the bolt 
ropes and blown away. 

By this time the foresail was snapping and 
banging like the reports of a cannon, the 
men struggling in the darkness to get it in; 
the booms in the water, and the vessel 
almost on her beam ends. 

The captain, clinging desperately to the 
weather rail, waved one hand to Tom, to 
keep the wheel down; but that youth had 
already got it down, and was clinging to it 
for dear life. The steward had come out of 
the cabim, closing all the windows and doors, 
and crawled along the weather side forward. 
Tom could see the captain’s lips moving, but 
no sound of voice could rise above the awful 
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din of that moment. Following the first 
rush of wind, came rain and hail, with ter- 
rific thunder and lightning, that lit up the 


wild seene, only to leave it blacker than 


Peach, ATL PPLATOCdOM) Linen 

The boy clinging to the wheel was 
pounded, face and hands, and blinded by 
the hail, which brought the chill of winter. 
Slowly the vessel began to right herself, and 
to move under the pressure, feeling her force 
once more. The glad relief of that! She was 
not going to capsize. Blindly, fiercely work- 
ing, the men got the foresail in, and the torn 
ribbons of the topsails were clewed up. The 
main and mizzen booms were gotten on deck, 
and slowly the schooner came up in the 
wind, with her long jib-boom 
rising and fall ing, and 
pointing to the black wall of 
the northwest. The wind still 


| 
blew hard, and /\\7\ 4 the frozen 
masses of hail 


cluttered the 








ther was getting rapidly worse; it had set 
in for a hard blow. 

A number of steamers passed far off to 
the westward. Down to starboard, the sand 


slarh rmitent 


lay low on the horizon. 

Urging on the men one minute, the next 
sweeping the view with his glass, Captain 
Williams tramped the deck. Tom, again at 
the wheel, knew what he was looking for 
their ancient rival—the Benson. 

By noon, after unceasing exertions, the 
Page was under a reefed fore and mainsail, 
staysail and jib, and the exhausted men were 
sent to dinner with the prospect of no rest 
till dark, if then. The captain kept the look- 
out. He had ten hours’ start of the Benson— 
if she didn’t overhaul him now, he would 
beat her yet; once through the Straits with 
this wind, he would reach their destination 
first. But his fears were soon realized. 

“ A square rigger down there,” said the 





Where the Fleet Tows Through the Detroit River. 


decks in a stiffened mess of inexpressibly 
tangled ropes and rigging. The mate, still in 
his underclothes and bare feet, with a sou’- 
wester which he had picked up somehow on 
his head, was bellowing orders, and the ex- 
hausted, half-frozen Tom at the wheel was 
laughing, in spite of the misery of his feel- 
ings, at the comical figure he cut. 

It was night long before the wreckage 
had been cleared away or the scuppers 
cleaned of the ropes that streamed like 
snakes astern. By lantern light, the wind 
having fallen again, and the vessel rolling in 
the now considerable sea, they patched and 
pulled things together ; a fore-staysail, and 
mizzen, to keep the schooner by the wind— 
so she sagged along through the night. The 
wind increased by daylight and blew a 
steady gale—relentless and cold, oh, so 
cold ! 

Captain Williams, in sea boots now, in- 
stead of slippers, superintended getting out 
a suit of new sails which he had laid up 
against just such an emergency. The wea- 


lynx-eyed second mate, and, sure enough, 
there was the Benson ! 

She passed the work-weary crew early in 
the afternoon. Bearing down close to them 
—hauled on the wind, her fore-topsail and 
lower standing canvas rap full, as, heeling 
down, her decks awash, she passed them by. 
Captain Tarr stood by the lee mizzen rig- 
ging, and, making a trumpet out of his hands, 
bellowed out, “Want any help, captain ?” 

“Might give me a tow,” answered back 
Williams, sardonically. 

“Seems as if something had struck ye, 
captain,” came back from Tarr; “ well, I'll 
tell em yer coming”; and the gallant captain 
waved his hand with a grin that could be 
seen half a mile away. 

But the worst blow was to come yet; for 
as she swept past, a flag was broken out 
from her main truck, which flew exulting in 
the wind. 

“Haneock and English; two to one!” 
yelled Captain Tarr. 

“T ‘ll take ye!” howled Captain Williams ; 
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“You may beat me in, but you'll lose on 
that!” And then getting his breath. he said: 
“ Mate, where ’s the flag I was making !” 

* Here it is,” said one of the men, bring 
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‘if it had n't been for that, we'd not been 
caught napping. Tom, you young rascal, 
why did n't you speak before ?” 

“I didn’t think it was coming so quick, 
captain, and I did n't like to disturb your 
work, either,” grinned the boy. 

*Humph!” grunted the captain. 

All that night it blew a gale, and the 
Page, shortened down to double reefed fore 
and mainsails, butted her full bows into the 
smother. Again and again the seas swept 
the deck, and the tired crew, cursing now, 
and dull with lack of sleep, toiled on, tacking 
and reefing, pulling and hauling—the mate 
urging them, threatening them—and the cap- 
tain watching every change forced on his ship. 
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scene of troubled waters. But the schooner, 
free at last, was booming along, the water 
boiling behind her and hissing under her 
her sea-swept decks lifting out of the 


waves, hare of everything but trailing ropes 


bows: 


along the lee deck. 

A dozen vessels, big and little, were toss- 
ing and rolling along, on the same course; 
steamers with a .wide banner of black smoke 
blowing off to leeward; their bows plunged 
in the foam one minute, their propellers 
threshing the air; the next, their red and 
green bottoms flung against the sky. 

A dismasted schooner was in tow of a 
steamer. A number of barges were floating 
about, almost helpless, their rags of black 
sails flapping in the fierce wind as they 
pitched and rolled. A steamer and tugs were 
trying to pick them up again—but the Page 
did not stop to see. 

“ All hands get the foresail up!” cried the 
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So they struggled through the stormy night. 
A dozen times they narrowly missed collision, 

A whole fleet were trying to get through 
the Straits. Lights flashed and disappeared 
as the vessel, strained to her utmost, rolled 
and pitched and tumbled, Sheltered a bit by 
the land, and favored at last by the wind— 
once well out of the narrow water of the 
Straits—they could lay their course. Not a 
man slept that night; hot coffee was boiling 
in the cabin; biscuits and meat for the 
men, when they could eat them; and the 
steward was kept busy handing out tin cups 
of the cheering beverage. 

Every now and again a sea swept the 
deck, lifting everything movable off it, send- 
ing the great hawser box crashing against 
the lee bulwarks; and a following wave fill- 
ing the deck from rail torail, smashed hawser 
and halyard boxes to kindling wood against 
the rail, and then swept it all overboard with 
a erash of timbers. 

What a sight, when daylight dawned at 
last ; a cold, thin, wintry sun rising over the 


mate; and slowly, the men sweating on the 
halyards and purchases, with windlass and 
capstan they got it up, the chanty man ecall- 
ing as cheerily as if he had not lost two 
nights’ sleep. 

“ Mainsail, now, lads,” and the brand new 
mainsail, the reefs shaken out, rose slowly 
up. 

“ Fore-topsail and square sail. Hurrah! 
now lads; heave ‘em up—up she goes! ” 

Captain Williams was standing by the man 
at the wheel, who labored with all his might 
now to hold the heavy laden vessel before 
the wind; racing like a young colt—jump- 
ing and pounding, she tore along. The 
captain swept the seas with his glasses. 
Yes—far down to the southeast were the 
square topsails of the Benson. 

“Why don’t he set his royal?” said Wil- 
liams, as he went below for his coffee and a 
look at his charts; and the tired men were 
told off for their water-soaked bunks in the 
forecastle. 

Truly, it was a grand sight now; full sixty 
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vessels were in view—mostly sailing, and 
carrying every rag they could stagger under 
—heavily laden, some with iron ore, their 
sails covered with deep red stains. "T was 
easy to tell aniron ore carrier by his canvas, 
as far as he could be seen. But for the most 


the slow sailors behind, and drawing up with 
the square topsails ahead, 
The skipper was beginning to smile again ; 


‘’ We may beat him yet. If we can pick up a ° 


tug at Port Huron first, and get through the 
river ahead of him, we’ve got him, and I'll 


























The Broad Reaches of the Detroit River. 


part steamers and schooners were carrying 
grain; for the crops must be moved to the 
great elevators of the East. 

Lumber barges and tows joined the pro- 
cession during the day, coming out of the 
sheltered harbors where they had, many of 
them, ridden out the storm. Waddling along 
behind the towing steamer they looked no 
less than ungainly ducklings. The clean 
white sails on many of the fleet told that 
they, too, like the Page, had felt the fury of 
the storm. All steadily steered the same 
course, as the day passed. 

“ We ought to pick her up before long, if 
we're going to,” said the skipper, as he 
continued watching the topsails of the Ben- 
son, 

“ How about that flag, captain?” said the 
mate. 

“Guess I'll let the steward finish that,” 
grinned the skipper. 

All day the crew spent their watches on 
deck, in setting up the rigging and repair- 
ing the damages of the squall, and by night- 


fly that flag yet:” and he forthwith sent the 
mate to bed, that he might have his sharp 
eyes ready for hard work that night ; while 
the skipper, wrapping himself in his great 
eoat, for it was eold and raw, went to 
sleep in a chair, refusing to leave the deck. 

By three in the morning all hands were 
on deck, keeping anxious watch for the lights 
of Port Huron, and for the more weleome 
tug to tow them. They had passed the Benson 
a half hour before, but speed was of no 
further use now; the topsails were already 
clewed up. 

A steamer passed close by them; “ Want 
a tow through, captain ?” 

“ Yes, yes.” 

“ What ’ll you pay ?” 

“Your own price, with your line; pass it 
out.” The line was got aboard with some 
difficulty, and the big mainsail came down 
on the run. 

“Now heave ahead!” roared the captain ; 
“don’t be the last one to get a move on.” 

“ All right,” came back the answer. 














And Again and Always the Grain Fleet. 


fall the vessel was looking as neat as she 
could be made with her bulwarks gone. 
Ropes were stretched along to keep the men 
from slipping against the broken timbers or 
overboard, and with everything but mizzen 
gaff topsail set, the Page was rapidly leaving 


In half an hour the flashing lights of Port 
Huron shone in the eyes of the tired Tom 
at the wheel, as he obeyed the captain’s 
“Port, port—steady, starboard a little, 
steady now. Tom, we’ll beat him—he has 
n't got a tow yet.” 
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Past the green fields, by the farmhouses 
and villages, along the banks of that most 
delightful of rivers; could anything be more 
charming and picturesque? Evén the worn- 
out crew of the Page heard the cocks crow- 
ing, and saw the sun come up over the smiling 
landseape, with something akin to sentiment 
in their dull minds. Tom said it was fine, 
and he wished he were ashore, to run in the 
brown fields, and to pick apples from the 
loaded branches they seemed almost to 
touch. 

But the mate said: “No idling; turn to, 
lads, and clean up the decks and wash 
down ; we'll look neat as we can this day, 
and to-morrow night we ‘ll 
sleep in Buffalo.” 

“Aye, that,” growled 
Brooks. 

Most of the men turned 
in, the instant possible ; but 
the boy gazed at 
the wonderful 
seene; miles of 
beautiful river 
winding through a 
fair country, vil- 
lages and farms— 
all the great life of 
the land, and here 
—passing in con- 
tinual procession, = 
the life of the sea ~*~ 
—the inland sea. = = 
Dozensand dozens ‘e-~ = 


of vessels, steam- ~>-S-< 
ers with long pen- mo 
ants of smoke 


blowing behind 
them, long tows of 
tall-masted 
schooners, a stumpy tug or a mammoth 
steamer pulling them through the river into 
Lake St. Clair, and again past the long flats 
into the Detroit River, clear and green and 
rapid, flowing into Lake Erie, and so on over 
the great falls. Ah! it was wonderful and 
beautiful ! 

At Detroit they got papers from a ven- 
turesome boy, who came alongside the swiftly 
moving vessels, and then learned that many 
lives had been lost on land and water, and 
at least a dozen vessels had gone down in the 
storm. 

“But it does not say that the Benson passed 
Port Huron this morning,” said the captain, 
turning the paper. “ Won’t he be mad?” 









The First-Class Lake Schooner of Twenty Years Ago. 


Down through the Detroit River they 
swept, passing many beautiful homes on the 
Canadian shore, and the smoky trail of cities 
on the farther American side, Steamer after 
steamer, coming up the river, many light, 
but mostly loaded ; coal barges, and steamers 
towing them. Greetings were exchanged, 
and hellos as they swept by. 

Then came the hard task of getting up 
the heavy sails again. One by one, the crew 
heaved them up, and by night the Page was 
once more under sail, heading down through 
the islands of Lake Erie. The wind had 
fallen,and the schooner hardly moved as the 
night came down, and the low shores, west 
and north, lost them- 
selves in the gloom. 
Lights continued to ap- 
pear from behind them, 
and as they sailed slowly 
away from the _ river, 
they knew the balance of 
the grain 
fleet was fol- 
lowing them 
close. 

But the 
winds are 
fickle on the 
lakes; by 
midnight it 
== was blowing 
again, cold 
and grim, from the 
northwest. 

All next day it blew 
steadily, and at night be- 
gan to snow. The cap- 
tain, with the second mate 
to help him, got the flag 
finished; it looked a bit 
mussed, but he’d fly it going in ahead of the 
Benson, anyway. 

But it was midnight before they were off 
Buffalo, and it was blowing and cold—and 
not a sign.of a tug. In vain they burned 
signals, and at daylight at least a dozen 
vessels were rolling about near them, wait- 
ing to get into the harbor. 

“There ’s the Benson, sir,” said the mate, 
‘“‘ but we ’ve beaten her.” 

And when the towline was at last passed, 
the captain’s campaign flag was blowing out 
in all its glory, while two miles away the 
sturdy Captain Tarr was stamping his feet 
at a slow moving tug and watching the Page 
as she disappeared behind the breakwater. 

















TROUT FISHING FOR EVERYBODY 


By EDWYN SANDYS 


ILLUSTRATED BY HENRY S. WATSON 


N ALL probability, none save a veteran 
angler ever could explain just why a 
certain small fish should be ranked 

above all other fishes, and easily maintain 
that proud position, as though time could 
not assail it. Yet, ever since the earliest 
recognition of angling as a sport, that 
small, spangled spellbinder, the brook trout, 
has been first in war, peace, the hearts of 
his countrymen, and wherever else he has 
chosen to poke his blunt, aggressive nose. 
Rivals have risen and, as it were, fought to 
turn the seale against small Salvelinus; but 
every effort has served merely to strengthen 
his position and furnish him a truer line 
upon any unappropriated honors which may 
still be forthcoming. 

One of his secrets of success lies in the 
faet that age cannot wither 
nor custom stale his infinite 
variety. Like some merry 
maid of mocking mood, he is 
capricious. A shift of wind, 
a change of temperature, a 
driving cloud, a glare of sun- 
-shine, a storm, a calm, and 
each and all may afford an 
exeuse for the exhibition of 
a new phase of his many- 
sided character. Whimsical 
as a feather adrift upon a 
playful breeze, he may be 
gamboling, foraging, or sulk- 
ing at almost any hour. But, 
be his mood what it may, 
the one unchangeable thing 
about him is his courage. 
From the first page of an- 
gling history down to this 
writing, that never has failed. 
On clumsy tackle or fine; 
deceived by daintiest fly or 
plebian pork or worm, he 
neither loses courage nor 
ceases to fight to the last 
kick. Indeed, he may be 
considered the knight-errant 
of fresh water—a sort of Sir 
Nigel Loring, a trifle blind 








“Tends to endear i 
equipped laddie.’ 


at times, but ever busy and ready for a bout 
with any old thing which may appear to 
promise some slight advancement and a 
strictly courteous mauling of either party. 
A rather broad experience in the matter 
of fresh water fishing has taught me that 
Sir Nigel Trout, like his namesake of “The 
White Company,” found his doughtiest foe 
in a certain square-built, black knight, who 
had very little to say, but could manipulate 
his big steel can-opener in a most inquisitive 
fashion. Any one who has read Sir Conan 
Doyle’s really fascinating story, will under- 
stand what is meant by calling the brook 
trout the “Sir Nigel,” and the black bass 
the “Bertrand du Guesclin” of fishes. In 
war both are fearless and, save for the other, 
peerless. They are both dead game, but 
f their characters and methods 
differ broadly. The one is 
ever gaily defiant. Small, 
lithe, quick as a flash, and 
foppishly arrayed, he fairly 
praneces into trouble. The 
other, stern, forbidding, 
gloomily resolute, as fairly 
plows his furrow to combat. 
Yet each is an ideal warrior 
who will die defiant. Sir Ber- 
trand of the book had a face 
like a ecaved-in tomb, and 
’ an equally unlimited stock 
of fearlessness and ferocity. 
Sir Bertrand of the brook 
has these lovely peculiarities 
every whit as bad. Here 
and there might be found 
a reader who would prefer 
the black savage “du Gues- 
clin,” who was quite a hero 
in spite of the book being 
all about the other fellow; 
which reminds me that this 
yarn isn’t about him either, 
so I'll trot back to the trout. 
It is not alone because “a 
thing of beauty is a joy for- 
ever,” that the trout is popu- 
lar. That he is the most 
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beautiful of fresh water fish goes without 
saying, but he is more than that: for, 
verily, if there be truth in the saying 
that “handsome is that handsome does,” 
he would be famous even if lacking the 
graceful form and Iovely coloration which 
have charmed so many worshipers. While 
dress may count for much in some eyes, 
only worth will wear, and no fish ever 
could win the esteem of anglers unless 
there was a deal more than mere beauty 
to commend it. If we analyze the quali- 
fications of the trout we shall soon discover 
why he is the fish of the great majority of 
fishermen. 

In the first place, trout fishing, more 
than almost any other fishing, has action. 
There is a dash and go about it which is 
peculiarly its own. This alone would be 
sufficient to win the favor of most people. 
The occasional uncertainty, too, lends an 
additional zest, for few can enthuse over a 
sport which has too much of the sure thing 
element attached to it. Then, the trout’s 
habit of rising after prey renders possible all 
the finer tacties of the artist with fly-tackle, 
while the fish’s willingness to accept many 
simple lures and baits tends to endear it 
alike to the roughly equipped laddie and 
those who eare nothing for, or who cannot 
afford, the outfit for scientific sport. We 
may not all be fly fishers, but so long as we 
do not stoop to methods below the old- 
fashioned switch, string, and baited hook, 
each and all of us may enjoy exciting, 
beneficial, and perfectly lawful fun with this 
spangled acrobat of the sweet waters. 

That the cream of the sport with the 
trout is enjoyed by the truly keen and ex- 
pert fly fisher, is a fact which cannot be 
disputed. That vastly more of the sport, 
minus a trifle of the cream, falls to the 
man who mainly depends upon various baits, 
also is a fact. I do not wish to be under- 
stood as ranking the bait above the fly, for 
that would be against my own private opin- 
ion. I very well know what skill is re- 
quired in the proper handling of delicate 
tackle, and what deep satisfaction rewards 
the man who places his flies wherever he 
desires and first slyly tempts, then scientific- 
ally subjugates a riotous prisoner. Fly 
casting, the sort which can overcome the 
frequently numerous difficulties of our lesser 
waters, is very much of an art, and its ex- 
ponent a true artist; but that does not of 
necessity imply that the use of bait means 
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anything in the nature of what might be 
termed a lower grade of the sport. There 
are many days upon which the most artistic- 
ally cast and fashionably dressed flies are 
utterly useless, and there is many a choice, 
though small, water, upon which, owing to 
the nature of the surroundings, there is no 
space for casting as it should be. I know 
there are men who will go so far as to claim 
that trout fishing, other than fly fishing, is 
not trout fishing at all. Such men, in a sort 
of country of which we have leagues upon 
leagues, will strive to juggle with brush 
and tall timber and rocks and so on, in an 
obstinate endeavor to cast a fly in a spot 
where anything like genuine casting is an 
impossibility. 

When they do get their ‘flies into the 
water, it is a mongrel sort of performance, 
possibly illustrative of the easter’s ingenuity 
and resourcefulness, but a mighty poor and 
unsatisfactory imitation of the real thing. 
Lacking the presumption to address an ex- 
pert, [ would say to the novice and the man 
out for a brief holiday—govern yourself by 
the conditions. If the trout be freely rising, 
and there be room for the back-cast, use the 
flies; if: not, use bait, of course in connec- 
tion with the light tackle. The actual cast- 
ing of a fly in a masterly manner is a beau- 
tiful thing, but it is by no means all there is 
of fishing. It may, and again it may not, 
require more actual skill than does the use 
of bait. I have repeatedly found myself, 
especially early in the season, upon a good 
water, yet the fish would not look at any- 
thing from a comprehensive assortment in 
the book. The same fish would that day 
greedily gobble worms, a bit of fat pork, a 
trout’s eye or fin or a small strip cut from 
the belly. , 

These baits upon an undressed hook I 
consider perfectly legitimate, because the 
instant the fish has been hooked, the play 
becomes the same as in fly fishing. When 
a man has traveled many miles for a few 
days, perhaps only a few hours, beside the 
stream, it would be absurd to forbid him to 
have sport, merely because one special lure 
proved unattractive. There is a reasonable 
alternative in such matters, and only a crank 
would persist with the flies after his common 
sense had told him such a course was use- 
less. Were the whole truth known, or rather 
were it a bit more widely known, novices 
would understand how extremely few of the 
early trout, and how comparatively few of 
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the extra-large late ones are killed by the 
fly. Hence, it isno bad plan to carry a suffi- 
cient number of fat worms, if merely to pre- 
vent profanity and other accidents. 

It is to be presumed that no angler will 
forget to carefully overhaul his tackle before 
starting. Frayed gut, pointless or rusty 
hooks, and moth-eaten or otherwise dam- 
aged flies, rotten lines and imperfect tackle 
of any description, should be discovered at 
home rather than at the water-side, or im- 
mediately after a fine fish has been struck. 
The best undergarments, early and late, are 
pure wool; the outer garb may be any in- 
conspicuous shade of brown or gray. For 
early work especially, some sort of waders 
should be worn. In midsummer, getting wet 
and remaining in that condition for a con- 
siderable time may do no harm, but early 
in the season it is entirely too risky for the 
ordinary mortal. The truly wise man never 
takes such chances. A man is supposed to 
seek the stream in quest of healthy recre- 
ation, not to learn how much, or how little, 
exposure will kill him. 

In regard to the actual fishing with fly, or 
bait, I work down stream whenever possible, 
wading only when absolutely necessary, and 
nodeeper nor longer than may be necessary. 
Next to straight down-stream work, ob- 
liquely across and downward would be the 
choice, as the current in either case aids in- 
stead of hampering the manipulation of the 
tackle. In running water, which meansmuch 
more than half of atypical small stream, the 
trout lie with their noses to the current. 
They know the stream brings down things 
good, and apparently good to eat, so the 
drifting bait is presented in the most natural, 
hence most attractive manner. 

I thoroughly believe in stealthy fishing, 


i. e., the fewest possible of abrupt actions, - 


and always lightly cautious footsteps. When 
wading, care should be exercised against 
stumbling, or the knocking about of stones, 
and when prowling along the bank, one 
should eat-foot to the best of his ability, be- 
cause the jar of a heavy tread may assert 
itself yards in advance. Very frequently 
there are concealed cavities under the banks 
and among the roots of close-standing big 
trees, and the biggest trout are apt to favor 
such convenient lairs. A too-heavy footfall 
is extremely likely to alarm these hidden 
fish and send them flashing through and dis- 
turbing perhaps many yards of what other- 
wise might have been good water. A crafty 
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man will not only sean every visible yard of 
water ahead, but every rock, snag, and both 
banks as well, because he knows that from 
beside a rock, from below lodged driftwood 
or half undermined trees, are apt to come 
the finest fish in the stream. Hence he not 
only moves silently and slowly, but sends his 
bait from afar off, and again and again, past 
whatever the suspected stronghold may be. 
It is not well to be too hasty about moving 
when things look promising. It istrue your 
rapid skirmisher gets the first try at every 
dark pool, smooth reach, and merry riffle, 
but there is such a thing as being too hur- 
ried. Many and many a time have I sent an 


eager comrade ahead and just sat smoking 


and observing little things till he had got 
half a mile below, then stolen along his very 
course and nailed good fish after good fish 
which his want of thoroughness had caused 
him to pass. In this sort of fishing, the 
winning method is to carefully cover every 
foot of water which might hold a fish. If it 
appears good—try it; if doubtful, try it any- 
how, for the unexpected happens, and it’s 
great when it does happen. 

I believe that the thing most terrifying to 
trout, next to an angler plunging bodily 
among them. is the whole or part of his 
shadow, or that of his rod shifting over the 
water. The angler’s plunging into a family 
party of trout is not meant for a joke; it 
occasionally happens; indeed, it once hap- 
pened to me. I was fishing in company with 
a now famous parson, one of those rare, 
good fellows who don’t everlastingly smell 
like matches, and we had killed some.fish, 
the only big one of which I had landed a few 
moments before the excitement began. He ex- 
amined it for a minute, and while so engaged 
forgot his line, which seized the opportunity 
to get foul of some drift. Leaving him and 
the fish together—a rather risky thing—I 
waded in to free the line. This proved dif- 
ficult, and presently a log rolled under 
my foot, and I almost splashed the pool 
dry. Naturally, I was soaked, and when I 
had struggled upright, like most men, I was 
red-hot over a thing which was entirely due 
to my own carelessness. 

Instead of stopping his ears, the parson 
exclaimed: “My! That's fine! But I—I saw 
where they went, and I marked down a big 
fellow!” 

“Where who went?” I snapped, for I 
had a suspicion regarding who he had just 
marked down. 
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“Why! The trout, of course! Every 
mother’s son of ’em fled the pool, and the 
biggest skipped up this tree and into this 
hole. Head him off if he breaks for the 
water, if I miss him. Oh! I have him!” he 
triumphantly concluded, and sure enough 
he hauled forth a big trout. It is a fool- 
ish, foolish thing in print, but somehow 
the swiftness of it, the masterly simula- 
tion of child- 
ish excite- 
ment, and the 
air of almost 
imbecile inno- 
cence with 
which he ear- 
riedit through 
were so funny 
that the 
threatened 
storm passed 
by. 

To again 
refer to the 
danger of 
casting shad- 
ows. As, pre- 
sumably, no 
trout stream 
runs straight 
for any great 
distance, a 
@areless man, 
sooner or 
later, is liable 
to work be- 
tween the sun 
and the water, 
and so have 
his shadow 
stretching far 
ahead and 
perhaps play- 
ing the mis- har 
chief. The oN iy ail 
remedy is so 
simple that 
many people 
never think of it. It, of course, is either to 
wade well across the stream, or to fish from 
the bank until a proper bend remedies the 
troubles. 

The really golden days by the stream live 
long in the mind, and do good in the long- 
after when loving memory rose-tints even 
trifling incidents. 

“There’s a rod in pickle for you all right,” 
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muttered a fellow-sinner, as I entered the 
office one Saturday morning. “Chief ’s been 
asking for you half-a-dozen times.” Now, 
Id only been late six times that week and 
twenty-four times that month, and it really 
was hard if the new month could n’t begin 
without getting me into hot water; yet the 
warning clearly meant business. 

“Umph! I want you,” growled the grim- 
looking chief, 
as he sternly 
pointed __ to- 
ward the pri- 
vate office. So 
I knew the 
“yod in 
pickle” was 
no joke. Nor 
was it! He’d 
only got it 
that morning 
—a_ present, 
and a beauty. 

“Where 
* *bouts? I ean 
y slip away to- 
morrow 
night,” he 
hoarsely whis- 
pered, for he 
was a hard- 
driven man, 
and walls 
have ears. It 
was easy, I 
told him. We 
went; and 
nine o’clock 
of a_ soft, 
sweet morn- 
ing saw us 
beside the 
best stretch 
of water. 

Darkly 


clear, moder- 
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“To cast a fly in a spot where anything like genuine casting is an impossibility.” ately rapid, 


foam - rafted, 
and bubble-spangled, it, indeed, looked 
like a pathway to Paradise. A _ bit too 
broad and erratic for the highly com- 
mended straight and narrow, yet we trod it 
bravely downward at that. We had struck 
it exactly right, too. I was leisurely ship- 
ping up when I heard a splash and the 
snarling sniz-sniz-iz of the chief's reel, and 
there was the new rod hooped, and the vet- 
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eran grinning and busy. In amazingly 
brief time, his vigorous tacties had settled 
the dispute. “She’s all right, and it’s a 
half-pounder!” he curtly remarked, and the 
tone suggested complete satisfaction con- 
cerning the rod. 

I cannot recall better fishing, of its kind, 
than followed for perhaps three hours. 
Every victim appeared to have been east in 
the mold of the first, and of twenty-odd 
killed, about half fell to each rod. We 
seemed to have struck a fish-factory that 
had a_ standing . 7 
order for _ half- <i 
pounders, with a @ y 
heavy penalty for 
the slightest vari- 
ation. We must 
have covered 
nearly a couple of 
miles of water, 
when the hitherto 
pleasant surround- 
ings changed toa 
somber - looking 
rocky gorge. An 
old fire had burned 
from here to a 
point some miles 
below, and great, 
ghastly rampikes, 
like monstrous 
charred bones, 
leaned and pointed 
in every direction. 
Between the roek- 
walls, the water 
slowly swept, so 
dark and ominous- 
looking that the 
patches of foam 
suggested ice and 
all its aecompany- 
ing chill, As we 
looked, a cloud 
drifted over the sun, and somehow the 
sudden: gloom oppressed me. 

Not so the chief. “ Yon’s a grand spot for 
a big one!” he exclaimed. “Stand you 
where you are and give me a chance to test 
this rod. I ‘ll show you something!” 

He did. Within five minutes he hooked 
such a trout as seldom is seen in so small a 
water, and at once the fight was on. And it 
was a fight. Up and down, to and fro, they 
milled it to the finish, the new rod stoutly 
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proving its quality; the man. his trained 
skill; the fish, the storied courage of his 
fearless race. Never had I seen the chief so 
boyishly delighted. “Hi! I’ve got him 
whipped, and he ’s a three-pounder. How’s 
this for a rod?” he fairly shouted. 

I made no answer. The icy water seemed 
to have got into my veins and to be swirl- 
ing through me, and my heart to break down 
in one wild beat, and then stand still. I 
knew I was not suddenly going mad, because 
I could note only too well what was happen- 
— ing. One huge 

= rampike, leaning 
well over the 
water, was falling, 
and apparently di- 
rectly upon the 
chief, as he eau- 
tiously reeled in 
his fish. I was just 
starting to shriek 
a warning, when 
a savagely stern 
voice seemed to 
say in my very 
ear: “Shut your 
mouth!” BeforeI 
could think again, 
or recover from 
the involuntary 
start, with a erash 
and a_ mighty 
splash the dead 
trunk struck the 
water. I saw the 
swift leap of snowy 
spray and the 
chief’s body 
dashed backward. 
For a moment I 
seemed to have 
been hit by some- 
thing, then I 
rushed forward 
yelling like a maniac. When I got to him 
he had regained his feet, shaken, but game 
as a badger. 

- “T got quite a start. How about my big 
fish?” he slowly said. The rod was smashed 
midway, so close was the shave, and the big 
fish had mosied. The chief kicked the great 
wreck, and ran his eye critically from end to 
end—“ A wee bit too heavy—the biggest 
ever I had on light tackle!” was all he 
said. 
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LITTLE OUTDOOR STORIES 


HOW EPH WON THE SHOOT 


N THE 
ke little New 
England 
village of 
Nauset, it 
has been 
the cus- 
tom for 
years to 
hold on 
many of 
the holi- 
days what 
is com- 
monly 
known as 
a “rooster 
shoot.” 

There is always a shoot at Nauset on 
Decoration Day, and the method of pro- 
cedure is as follows: A target is set up, on 
which is a small piece of white paper, and 
those in the crowd who are to shoot are 
usually located at about fifty paces’ distance. 
Each one pays three cents a shot, and the 
one who puts the largest number of shot in 
the paper wins a rooster. 

On a recent visit to the little town, I was 
smoking with Uncle “Josh” Atwood, a vet- 
eran yarn spinner, when the conversation 
turned to shooting. 

“Wa/al, wa’al, I must tell you a story,” 
said Uncle Josh, “It’s funny you never 
hearn ‘bout how Eph Tucker won the 
rooster shoot last Decoration Day. I’m 
s’prised enough. I s’posed everybody hed 
heard "bout thet. The ‘Weekly Pat’riot’ 
hed a full ’count on it, but then I don’t 
s’pose you take thet paper in Nu York, 
du ye? 

“Wa’al, anyhow, ’twas like this. Every- 
body round here thinks Eph’s kinder half 
witted; he’s deaf’s a post yer know, and can 
only und’stand what you’re sayin’ by 
watchin’ the motions 0’ your mouth. When 
there’s a rooster shoot he’s always ‘round, 
and is a purty fair shot. Wa’al, last year 
the boys concluded they’d put up a job on 
Eph, and how in time he ever found out 


they was goin’ tu, nobody has ever knowed 
tu this day. The evenin’ ‘fore the shoot, 
there was a dozen on us, I guess, down tu 
Lute’s store kinder talkin’ it over, and Eph 
was there and, as I said before, he can't 
hear nothin’ ’tall. 1 s’pose you know thet 
the rules usu’lly is thet every one puts in 
three cents apiece and has one shot at the 
target, and the one thet puts the most shot 
into the paper on the target gets a rooster, 
and then they start another round until the 
roosters have all been won. This time, 
though, in order tu make a little more ex- 
citement, it was agreed thet each one who 
got a rooster should sell him fer fifty cents, 
and we were all tu chip in enough apiece to 
buy up the lot, and then hev one more 
round. Then the winner was tu hev the 
hull lot o’ roosters. So this evenin’ at the 
store the boys fixed it up thet when we 
got ready fer this last round, some one 
was tu call Eph tu one side tu tell him 
somethin’ while another feller would draw 
the charge o’ shot from his gun, so when 
he fired, o’ course, he would n’t hev a 
single shot in the target: and as his 
shootin’ was ’bove the average usu’lly, 0’ 
course, he’d be some s’prised, and it would 
be a good joke. Wa’al, Decoration mornin’ 
all hands was on the ground at ten o’clock; 
Eph was there with the rest on ’em, in- 
cludin’ me. ’Bout ten paces back of where 
we stood tu shoot was an old post and rail 
fence, and on the other side o’ it was a 
clump o’ barberry bushes. There was some 
good shootin’ thet day, and I kinder s’prised 
’em some myself, ’cause they never s’posed 
I was much on shootin’. I remember Job 
Huckins, the constable, kinder laffed when 
I got up tu take my place. ‘Josh, you goin’ 
tu shoot,’s’’e? ‘Sartin sure I be,’s’ I. ‘Lord 
a massey,’s’’e, ‘you could n’t hit a thousand 
feet o’ lumber at fifty yards.’ ‘Wa/al,’ I 
said, ‘I don’t know as I ean, but I’m goin’ 
tu try tu git one o’ them air roosters,’ and, 
by gosh, I got three! How-some-ever, thet 
ain’t neither here nor there. Joe Bluscom 
hed the roosters, twelve on ’em in all, and 
’bout half past eleven we got all through. 
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Eph hed been shootin’ with the rest and 
did fairly well; he got tew. 

* Wa’al, then, as I was a-tellin’ on ye, we 

all put in thirty cents apiece, which paid 
each one fer the 
roosters he hed 
won, fer the 
last shot. The 
one thet got the 
most shot in 
the target thet 
time was tu hev 
the hull twelve. 
Wa’al, we was all ready tu start, and, as 
we hed arranged, some one called Eph 
over quite a distance from the shootin’ 
stand tu show him a partic’uly fine 
rooster in the coop, and while he was 
over there, Eben Tucker took the paper 
wad off the top o’ the shot and drew the 
charge from Eph’s gun. We started in, and 
Eph said if we didn’t mind he’d shoot last, 
so’s he’d know how many shot he’d hev 
tu put in the target, ‘cause he eal’lated he’d 
hev tu win thet bunch o’ roosters. Every- 
body kinder smiled, 0’ course. Finally, we °d 
all shot, and it got ’round tu his turn. The 
highest number o’ shot thet hed been put 
in the target was six. Eph says, ‘Now, boys, 
just fer fun, I’m goin’ tu try an old single- 
barrel muzzle-loader thet I’ve brought 
down. O’ course, no one’s goin’ tu com- 
plain if I stand back further than the rest 
o’ you, is there?’ O’ course, no one could 
object tu thet, so he went back to the fence 
and drew from the bushes on t’ other side 
an old-fashioned, single -barrel muzzle- 
loader, with a barrel on it at least five and 
a half feet long. Everybody begun tu feel 
purty cheap, but he’d got to put more then 
six shot in thet target anyhow. So Eph 
took his position, with his shoulder right up 
ag’in one o’ the fence posts, drawed his old 
gun up in place, and let her go. Wa‘al, sir, 
IT ain’t never heard such a noise since one 
Fourth o’ July, bout five year ago, when 
we sot off an old cannon thet’s been in the 
town ever since the war. It’s a wonder it 
had n’t blown the shoulder right off 0’ Eph. 
Anyhow, it busted thet old post off he was 
leanin’ ag’inst, and he was knocked over 
backwards all in a heap. Wa’al, sir, he hed 
the barrel o’ thet old gun more than one 
quarter full o’ shot and powder, and he 
filled the paper on the target so full o’ holes 
thet we didn’t stop tu count ’em, and, o’ 
course, he won the hull coop o’ roosters. 
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“Eph never would admit that he knew 
they hed put up a job on him, o’ course, 
but he ain’t used thet gun since.” 

Clay Emery. 


ONE OF HOLT COLLIER’S BEAR 
FIGHTS 


OL. GEORGE JOHN ALLEN, of 
Vicksburg, a cousin of Congress- 
man Private John Allen, and one of the 
most famous sportsmen in Mississippi, 
says that he and Holt Collier, President 
Roosevelt's colored guide, grew up together, 
He tells this story of one of the colored 
man’s adventures. 

My cousin, John Holt Collier, and I, often 
turned our steps in the old days toward 
our favorite forest haunts—now for bear 
again for deer or turkey, or in pursuit of 
the predatory “varmints” that terrorized 
our young pigs or old Tab’s clacking, 
quacking, and gobbling army of chickens, 
ducks, and turkeys. 

One morning the two lead dogs of our 
pack, which had free range and were never 
kenneled with the others, came dashing 
over the gallery, into the dining-room, and 
made straight for John and myself, where 
we sat at a very comfortable breakfast of 
venison and trout. Old Rush came to me, 
Jack went to John, looking at us with eager 
and brightly shining eyes, each giving a 
low whimper, their long, pendulous, silky 
ears all a-tremble with excitement. 

“Well, Jack, old boy, what is it?” said 
John. “Got a hot bear-trail ready for us 
this morning?” 

As if he understood the question—and I 
never doubted that he did—the old hound 
threw up his head and gave a short gutteral 
bark, as if in assent, while old Rush grabbed 
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me by the trousers leg, as though I could 
only be brought into action by force, and 
began pulling with all his might, nearly un- 
seating me. 

“Let up, Rush, you old idiot! I want you 
to know I understand dog talk as well as 
you and Jack and Cousin John do,” I said, 
whereat John uttered a great guffaw, say- 
ing: “There’s no help for it; these old 
rascals will never let us alone, so we might 
as well order Holt to saddle the horses and 
bring the dogs out at once, and get on the 
trail while it is hot.” 

So said, so done, and in less than half an 
hour we three were across the Big Sunflower 
and entering the woods, with old Jack and 
Rush marshaling their pack like veterans, 
as they truly were, one at the head, the 
other at the rear of the line of fourteen 
dogs, each one of them specially bred and 
trained for bear hunting. In less than half 
a mile from the river, Jack halted and sat 
down, threw up his head and gave a deep 
bay. I dismounted to look at the trail, for 
I knew well that was what the old hound 
meant, and I wished to see what sort of 
bear it was he intended taking us. after. 
The tracks were plainly but lightly im- 
pressed on the soft, spongy earth, unusu- 
ally large as to space covered, but too shal- 
low to indicate a beast of great weight, so 
I said: 

“ John, it’s a good thing you are mounted 
on Dandy, and that I have Dick, and Holt 
is on his mule, for this track shows a bear 
with the framework of a five-hundred 
pounder; and if he doesn’t carry us into 
the next county before we get him we may 
think ourselves lucky.” 

Just as I predicted, it was a long chase 
and a stern chase, in more senses than one, 
for the bear ahead of us, of whom we had 
not yet caught one glimpse, took the dogs 
straight away full tilt for over a mile, then 
curved in toward the river, and got us into 


a windfall tangle whence it took us more- 


than half an hour to dislodge him. He then 
made a straight rush of more than two miles 
toward the head of the Little Sunflower 
River, which he crossed on a log, evidently 
quite well known to-him, and thence into 
the thickest and heaviest piece of brake in 
the woods. From this we at last got him 
into opener ground, and he gave us an- 
other pull of nearly two miles, the dogs 
never once able to bring him to bay. The 
way he was heading led, we very well knew, 


° 
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into a bad piece of cypress swamp, and 
there, if he once got fairly in, we were 
bound to lose him, so we cheered the dogs 
to redoubled efforts, and just as we neared 
the edge of the cypress they bayed him. 
He was a great, slab-sided brute, in good 
boxing and fighting trim, and the way he 
knocked dogs right and left as they went 
at him was a sight to see. He was playing 
such havoe with them that, to prevent fur- 
ther damage, I decided to risk a shot the 
next time the dogs broke away, so I steadied 
myself on Dick (an old hunter, and as fond 
of sport as I was myself), and at the first 
chance gave him a shot. In the hurry and 
excitement I drew too far forward, and only 
gave him a bad shoulder wound, crippling, 
but not disabling him. He broke away 
through a dense thicket of low brush and 
cane, going toward the swamp, the dogs 
in hot pursuit, and was at once out of 
sight. 

“That shot played , thunder, George; 
you’ve only given him a spur and he’s off and 
away for good,” said Cousin John. But just 
as he spoke we heard the dogs give mouth 
in chorus, and knew, or thought we did, that 
he was again at bay. Rushing our winded 
horses around the long thicket we saw the 
dogs in a tumultuous body at the mouth 
of a tremendous hollow cypress log that 
lay with its cavernous open end directly 
facing us. The dogs were nearly frantic and 
every moment made rushes at the bear, who 
faced outward and made play at them with 
his uncripled forepaw. As we came in sight 
and dismounted he backed down into the 
log, with the dogs piled up at the open end 
and nearly wild with rage. Such a thing 
had never happened in all our previous ex- 
perience, and we were in a quandary. Here 
old Lucey, who always showed more grit 
than gumption in a fight, broke through the 
ring and went into the log like a rocket; 
there was a fierce growl and then we heard 
Lucy yell, for she was getting a hug—very 
fortunately for her, with one arm only. Her 
action completely demoralized the pack, and 
all went pell-mell into the log. Then arose a 
pandemonium of growls, howls, snaps, and 
snarls—such as perhapsnever before greeted 
a hunter’s ear. Again we heard old Lucy 
yell. At this Ho’ Collier, with whom she had 
always been a pet, bawled ont, 

“Dog on my hide! I ean’t stan’ dis no 
longer ; he ‘ll kill de whole pack,” and whip- 
ping out his knife, a twelve-inch blade, 
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dashed headlong at the log. I shouted at 
him: 

“What are you going to do, you blamed 
idiot?” But he paid no heed, caught two 
or three of the dogs by the legs and jerked 
them out, dropped to his knees, and in a 
moment was out of sight, I tried to get him 
by the boot and pull him out, but was too 
late. If pandemonium reigned before his 
entrance, the racket that now ensued was 
ear-splitting. Dog after dog came howling 
out of the hollow, as he would reach them 
and kick them out, until I could account for 
all save old Lucy. I shouted to him: 

“ Ho’, you confounded old lunatic, come 
out of there!” As I did so, 1 peered into the 
hoflow but could see only the soles of his 
big number twelve boots. The sounds I 
heard, no mortal pen or speech could de- 
seribe. The bear growling, Lucy whining 
and howling, and Ho’ with all his fighting 
blood up, vigorously punching and jabbing 
away and more than vigorously swearing. 
Then, for a moment, the noise seemed to 
double, and I saw a confused mass come 
rolling and clawing toward me, heads, tails, 
legs, arms, and feet in.lightning play, until 
Ho’, bear, and dog broke like a ball out of 
the log, dissolving at my feet, such a spec- 
tacle as few have ever had the fortune to 
see. The bear staggered a few yards and 
dropped, with all the vengeful pack on him, 
tooth and nail. Ho’ Collier lay with old Luey 
clasped in one arm, and the other brandish- 
ing his bloody knife. 

“Got de old debil at last,” he said, “ but 
ah’m “fraid he ’s gone and killed ole Lucy.” 

His clothes were a sight, torn to ribbons 
and tatters from head to heel, and he with 
scratches and skinned places innumerable 
on faee, neck, and hands, some of them 
pretty deep and serious. Old Lucy, with her 
ears in a pulp, two ribs and a leg broken, 
one eye in chancery, looked thoroughly 
broken up. As for the bear, from hip to 
shoulder one side of his jacket was riddled 
like a sieve, where Ho’ had driven his 
venomous knife into him until in sheer de- 
speration he made his last dying struggle 
and brought man and dog with him out of 
the hollow; which had, indeed, proved a 
death trap and no ark of refuge for him. 

Holt took in good part all our beratings 
for his foolhardiness and turned all his care 
and attention to old Luey, who lay at his 
side. “ Never say die, old gal,” he said to her 
as he looked her hurts over. “ You ‘ll trail 
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many a bar yit, but I advise you not to go 
into logs after dem,” and she did too, for 
that matter, for she was well again in two 
months. 

We mounted and gave her up to Holt, 
and he rode with her in his arms all the 
way home. a good eight miles. 

J. T. Woods. 


THE ARMORED BUCK OF TODDY 
POND 


LD Ironhide is dead. The famous 

big buck deer which for the past 
four or five years has ranged over Han- 
cock County, Maine, has come to an un- 
timely and ignominious end—killed in a 
most unsportsmanlike manner by an axe 
in the hands of a poaching hoop-pole cutter; 
a low-down French-Canadian. 

Sad end to such a glorious career—to be 
slaughtered while helpless in a bear trap. 
His hide is nailed to the wall of a Surrey 
blacksmith shop, and his head is waiting its 
turn in the establishment of a Bangor taxi- 
dermist, bearing the tag of a Philadelphia 
millionaire sportsman. 

Tronhide was famous for his immense size 
and beautiful antlers, but more especially— 
a great deal more—for his seeming in- 
vulnerability to anything in the shape of 
lead backed by powder. There are recorded 
no less than fifty fair shots at him, from all 
ranges and from all points of attack, but, 
as far as known, blood was never drawn 
from him until with Peter Preo’saxe. 

It is not known exactly where Ironhide 
grew to maturity, but it was all of five years 
ago when he made his débutin the Hancovk 
County ranges, appearing in the truck patch 
of Erastus Libby, who lives on the shore 
of ,Patten’s Pond in Surrey. He trampled 
down the grain, nibbled the cabbages, cleaned 
out the celery smack and smooth, and even 
went so far as to knock off the choicest 
apples by rubbing against the fruit trees. 

Erastus had a trial with that deer. He did 
not dare to shoot him, for the game warden 
who lived on the next farm had suspicions 
of Erastus on sundry other matters. Once 
he “sicked” Bunjo on the deer. Bunjo was 
the best coon dog in Surrey, but that deer 
came down upon Bunjo with all four feet, 
and thie dog went under the barn and did 
not come out again that fall. 

Erastus gritted his teeth and swore that 
the midnight chimes which tolled the dying 
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Drawing by Martin Justice. 
“The buck * * * stamped angrily and then bounded 
off. * * * ‘Would n’t have believed it,’ said Ben.” 
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hour of close time in Maine would be the 
death knell of that deer, or words to that 
effect: but about two days before that time, 
Ironhide emigrated over Toddy Pond way. 

Increase Ireland was looking for ducks 
round the upper end of Toddy Pond that 
fall when he saw a curious sight. It was a 
big buck rolling and wallowing in the 
“honey-pot.” This honey-pot is located in 
the marsh at the extreme upperend of Toddy 
Pond, where no one has any particular busi- 
ness. Once ina year or two some scientist 
paddles up there for a specimen of the 
“honey,” but the loons have for the most 
part undisputed sway ofthat locality. 

The southeastern section of Hancock 
County abounds in disintegrated rock, the 
peculiar formation of big boulders which, 
when exposed to the sunlight as by the 
clearing of the forests about them, grad- 
ually crumble to powder. Thus it happens 
that a farmer who has secured what appeared 
to be a fine stone for his cellar wall finds 
in a short time that there is nothing but a 
hole where he put the stone. 

This “honey-pot” was originally the site 
of several huge boulders of this formation, 
which had crumbled and, mixing with the 
heavy, sticky clay of the marsh bottom, 
formed a peculiar mortar-like substance 
called by the natives * honey.” 

This mixture, when taken from the water 
and exposed to the sun, would dry in ashort 
time and form acement of remarkable hard- 
ness. It might have been put to some prac- 
tical use, but it was inaccessible to anything 
but a canoe or gunning float. 

It was in this mineral pit that Mr. Treland 
saw the big buck, and having nothing but 
a fowling piece contented himself with 
“ watchin’ the critter,” as he explained after- 
ward. The deer seemed to be enjoying 
himself, although Increase couldn't help ob- 
serving that the buck appeared to have a 
method in his frolie. 

The last glimpse Increase got of the deer 
was a fine view of the handsome brute stand- 
ing on the shore in the full glare of the 
sun. The next day Ireland took his rifle and 
paddled up the pond. looking for the buck, 
and sighted him in about the same place 
he had left him the day before. Waiting 
until he got within easy range, Increase took 
deliberate aim and fired. The deer loped 
off easily, as if annoyed by the intrusion, 
and Inerease cursed his old eyes, for he says 
that he had a perfect bead on the buck and 
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should have killed him easily. Several other 
hunters got a shot at the muddy buck, but no 
one started a hair. All remarked upon his 
muddy appearance. 

The season following he was seen but 
once: but three years ago he was at his 
old haunts around the honey-pot. ‘J. G. 
Dillaway and Austin Cabot, well-known Bos- 
ton sportsmen, were at Craige’s Pond, hiding 
by the side of the famous runway between 
the hills waiting for their guides to drive 
in some deer which had been seen earlier 


in the day. 
They heard a slight rustle above them, 
and there, standing clearly outlined 


against the sky, was the most magnificent 
buck they had ever seen. Both men were 
good shots, past the buck-fever stage, and 
the range not over five hundred yards. Both 
took careful aim and fired at the same time. 
The buck started at the report, looked 
around as if wondering where the noise 
‘ame from, and then bounded away, just as 
two fine, fat does which had come down 
the runway turned tail and seurried. 

The Boston men were dumfounded. and 
looked sheepish enough when the guide, 
old Bill Enslow, came up and they had to 
explain matters. 

*Wuz that deer kind 0’ muddy lookin’ ?” 
inquired Bill. 

Mr. Cabot thought that there was some- 
thing a bit off color about the deer’s coat. 

“That wuz ol’ Ironhide. You could n't kill 
‘im unless you fired a dinnymite boom at 
‘im. W’y that ere buck has cost the hunters 
o’ this caounty nigh on to four hundred dol- 
lars for am’nition. Can't no one shoot ’im. 
He’s got a charmed life, Ironhide has.” 

There are no better shots with a rifle in 
Maine than Ben Barstow and Bill Applebee, 
of Dedham, old hunters and trappers; and 
never a more surprised and chagrined pair 
than these two, on one November morning. 
They were camping on the shore of Hat Case 
Pond. Ben was getting breakfast, when Bill, 
who had gone to the shore for water, came 
creeping back and reached for his rifle. Ben 
needed no second invitation, and, dropping 
the frying pan, the two crept stealthily down 
the shore path. 

Bill crouched behind a big boulder and 
cautiously peeped over the top, motioning 
Ben to do likewise. There, not one hundred 
yards away, was thefamous big buck, quietly 
drinking his fill from the pond. It was Iron- 
hide, sure enough. They were so close that 
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they could see the gray mud clinging to his 
sides. It was almost butchery to kill a deer 
at so short a range. 

Both men rested their rifles on the top of 
the rock, took deliberate aim and fired. The 
bullets and charges behind them would have 
killed an elephant at that range. The buck 
staggered, shook his head, stamped angrily, 
and then bounded off, leaving not a drop of 
blood on the white sand of the shore. 

“ Would n’t have believed it,” said Ben. 

“Neither’d I,” acquiesced Bill. 

Year before last the famous muddy-sided 
buck ranged among the ponds, and was seen 
times without number all the way from Blue 
Hill to Dedham, while hunters blazed away 
at his dirty hide, all with the same result— 
no result at all. At last the old hunters be- 
gan to grow superstitious, and none of the 
French-Canadian pot-hunters could be in- 
duced to try a shot at the deer now known far 
and near as Ironhide. 

And so it was that Increase Ireland ex- 
pressed himself something as follows before 
the eracker-barrel congress in Trott’s store, 
at Surrey corner. 

“T wuz readin’ in one of them ‘ere nat'ral 
hist’ry books the schoolmaster lemme take 
—he know'd I was interestedin animiles 
that down south somewheres there is a var- 
mint they call an armydiller. Heain’t much 
of a fighter, the armydiller ain’t, an’ he can’t 
run none, an’ hain’t got no quills likea porky- 
pine has. Then how’s he goin’ to fight when 
he’s put to it ? 

“ Waval, the books says that when some 
other animile comes foolin’ ’round the army- 
diller that he’s afraid might want to eat *im 
when he wasn’t lookin’, he jest goes and rolls 
over in the soft mud they have down there, 
and then lays out in the sun, which down 
there is “bout forty times hotter’n ‘tis here 
on Fourth o’ July noon, and bakes himself— 
a regl'r clay armor. 

“Now you can laugh all you're a mind to, 





but it’s my humble opinion that this ‘ere ol’ 
buck has got on t’ the same trick with Toddy 
Pond honey, yessir. He’s been caught a wal- 
lerin’ in it lots o° times—seen him myself. 

“Now that stuff will dry on as hard as 
flint. I would n't say that it would stop a bullet. 
but I’m thinkin’ it would make it glance 
off.” 

This expressed theory of Mr. Iveland’s 
soon came to be more or less adopted. It 
was a very convenient one to the would-be 
slayers of Tronhide who had not been any 
too sure of their marksmanship. But many 
thought it the height of absurdity that a deer 
could have reasoning powers enough to 
armor itself year after year just in the open 
season. 

But death finally overtook the wily old 
buck. He blundered into a bear trap with 
both feet, and was despatched by Peter Preo’s 
axe. An examination of the hide seems to 
go a long way toward substantiating the 
theory of Mr. Ireland. It seems more like a 
sheet of metal than the natural covering of a 
deer. There is a hard flinty surface almost 
half an inch thick in places, so hard that it 
would in all probability deflect a bullet. 

By actualexperiment it has been found to 
be invulnerable to buckshot, even at a close 
range. It will probably never be known 
whether the coating was sufficient to deflect 
the bullets, or whether hislordly proportions 
and anxiety to bring him down brought on 
buck-fever andthe bullets flew wild. 

* They called *im ‘Tronhide,’ and that was 
right,” reiterates Increase. ‘That wuz the 
knowingist deer that ever ranged in these 
parts, and I believe he barricaded himself 
every year with that mortar so’t he would n't 
git shot, jest as much as if I see him doing 
it.” 

And it will be a choice legend, this 
armored buek which once ranged ‘round 


Toddy Pond. 





James O. Whittemore. 














GAMES OF THE AMERICAN INDIANS 


By STEWART CULIN 


T WILL be interesting to all lovers of 
games and sports to learn that the com- 
parative study of their favorite amuse- 

ments throws much light upon the early his- 
tory of mankind. There are numerous books 
about games, and most of us know in a gen- 
eral way that chess, polo, and parchisi came 
over to Europe from India, that playing cards 
are said to have been invented for the 
amusement of a mad king of France, and 
that dice-throwing goes back to the dawn of 
classical antiquity. It has remained, how- 
ever, for the present generation to discover 
that our common pastimes are derived from 
serious religious ceremonies, that they are 
practically universal among all people, civil- 
ized and savage, and that they have existed 
in much the same ferms as far back as we 
have any knowledge. Its safe to say that 
no new game has been invented during the 
historic period, and that all we regard as 
new are only modifications of games played 
before the building of the Egyptian pyra- 
mids. These conclusions have been arrived 
at chiefly through the study of the games 


of the American Indians, among whom we:° 


find the prototypes of dice, cards, chess, 
golf, shinny, baseball, racket, and practically 
all the games now current in civilized society. 

In the old days, our Indian games were 
almost exclusively ceremonial, played in 
order to cause the crops to grow, game to 
multiply, sickness to disappear, or to fore- 
east the future as our own fortune-tellers 
do with ecards. They had nothing in ecom- 
mon with the amusements of children, but 
were participated in by men, usually spe- 
cially chosen. .-Women had their own games, 
of less significance, which they played among 
themselves. The éarly writers have left 
many records of the fervor with which the 
Indians pursued their native sports. The mis- 
sionariés, Who saw in them one of the chief 
obstacles to their endeavors, made every 
effort to discourage them. Later, they fell 
under the ban of our Government, which 
forbid the tribal games in its attempt to 
make the Indian over in the pattern of the 
white man. At present they have almost 


disappeared. Now and again they are re- 
vived at the two great annual festivals of 
midsummer and midwinter corresponding 
with Fourth of July and Christmas; and, 
here and there, one finds tribes which retain 
a knowledge of their old customs and con- 
tinue their old religious observances, of 
which games constituted an esseutial part. 
Even as pure amusements, games are 
played at fixed seasons, corresponding with 
the festivals with which they were formerly 
associated. Contrary to what might be sup- 
posed, our Indian games have been little 
modified by white influences, suffering only 
from the decay which characterizes all 
savage customs in contact with a higher 
civilization. On the other hand, the whites 
have borrowed many of them. The ‘“moce- 
easin” or “bullet” game was forbidden at 
one time by the statutes of the State of In- 
diana: lacrosse has become the national 
game of Canada, and the Choctaw game of 
racket was once the popular sport of the 
Creoles of Louisiana. The Mexicans of the 
Rio Grande play most of the old Indian 
games under Spanish names. The one for- 
eign game the Indians have generally ac- 
cepted is that of cards. It was introduced 
by the Spaniards into old Mexico, and there 
still exist in the archives of the Indies at 
Seville, in Spain, two card sheets made in 
Mexico in 1583. These ecards, probably 
the work of Indian artists, bear the suit 
marks of the Italian pack, and backs euri- 
ously ornamented with pictures of the Em- 
peror Montezuma, various native games 
and sports, and Diirer-like figures of mailed 
knights and griffins. The Apache make 
their own ecards with Spanish suit marks 
from horsehide. These are the cards said 
to be of human skin one frequently hears 
of in various parts of the West. The In- 
dians generally prefer Spanish, or monte, 
packs, which are now largely manufactured 
in this country tosupply the Western demand. 
The native games of our Indians may be 
divided into two general classes: games of 
chance and games of dexterity. Games of 
skill and ecaleulation are almost entirely ab- 
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sent. The chance games again may be sub- Mexican culture. Later investigation shows 


divided into two categories: dice games, in 
which objects like dice are tossed to deter- 
mine numbers, and guessing games. 

The Indian dice are of a great variety of 


materials: cane, 
wood, bone, shell, 
teeth, nuts, and 
seeds. They are 
thrown with the ends 
down against a 
stone, tossed in the 
air, or shaken up in 
a platter or basket. 
These dice can all be 
traced back to New 
Mexicoand Arizona, 
where they still exist 
in their primitive 
form of split reeds, 
halves of the butt 
ends or shaftments 
of war arrows, 
marked like the ar- 
rows with bands or 
ribbons referring to 
the four world quar- 
ters. Step by step 
we can trace the 
modifications of 
these cane dice from 
the Southwest 
northward, along 
the Pacifie Coast, 
through the Rocky 
Mountain region, 
and again tothe At- 
lantie and far Lab- 
rador. The dice vary 
in number, and are 
counted accordingly 
as the two-faced lots 
fall heads or tails, 
the count being kept 
with twigs or upon a 
counting board or 
abacus, usually di- 
vided in four quar- 
ters of ten divisions 
each. One of these 
boards, used in Old 
Mexico, in the game 


which the Aztecs called patolli, is so nearly 
identical with that of the Hindu pachisi 
(our parchisi) that the distinguished English 
anthropologist, Prof. E. B. Tylor, adduced 
it as a proof of the Asiatic origin of the old 


that this is only one of many resemblances, 
or, in point of fact, identities, between Amer- 


ican and Asiatic games, but, so far from 
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proving the Asiatic origin of the American 


civilization, the 
present writer re- 
gards it only as an 
evidence of prob- 
able contact, in 
which the transfer- 
ence was quite as 
likely to have been 
from America as in 
the contrariwise di- 
rection. The roots 
of aboriginal Amer- 
ican culture are 
deeply implanted in 
theirownsoil. There 
is every evidence 
that it has developed 
here, and that the 
Old World may owe 
a hitherto unknown 
and unacknowl- 
edged debt to the 
continent which, 
perforce, we call the 
New. 

The guessing 
games are of two 
principal kinds: one 
in which a bundle of 
sticks, originally 
marked arrows, are 
shuffled and divided, 
the object being to 
guess in which of 
the two bundles a 
specially marked 
stick, or the odd 
stick, is concealed; 
anda game in which 
some small object is 
hidden under one of 
four eane tubes, or 
in one of several 
moceasins. 

The first form of 
the stick game, in 
which a bundle of 


arrows was used, gave rise to playing cards. 
The marks on the American sticks referred 
to totemic animals. The long, narrow Korean 
sards, with similar animal suits, are next in 
order of development, after which followed 
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the altogether curious Chinese cards, and 
then our own in sequence. 

There are many varieties of the stick game. 
The ribbons on the arrows disappear, and 
are replaced with one marked stick, as 
among the Hupa, in California. The Sioux 
play with unmarked sticks. This was the 
game the Jesuit Fathers in Canada described 
under the name of “straw.” In a simplified 
form the number of sticks is reduced to two 
or four, giving rise to the well-known game 
of “Hand,” found among the Indians under 
the Arctie Circle entirely across the con- 
tinent. This consists in guessing in which 
hand an unmarked bone or stick is hidden, 
It is conducted throughout by signs, and 
consequently can be played by tribes of dif- 
ferent tongues, who have only the sign lan- 
guage in common. On the Pacific Coast we 
find another modification of the guessing 
game: flat disks like ginger-snaps, used like 
the sticks, the object being to guess the pile 
in which one with peculiarly marked edges 
is concealed. The guessing game, like the 
dice game, was practically universal, and 
the writer has obtained either the imple- 
ments, or a satisfactory account of the play, 
from almost every tribe within the limits of 
the United States. 

The second form of the guessing game 
corresponded with what we know as thimble- 
rigging. Four canes, marked like the cane 
dice with the symbols of the world quarters, 
N.. S.. E., W., were stuck in a pile of sand, 
and the opposing party guessed in which 
tube a stone or a stick was hidden. Marked 
and carved wooden cups replace the canes; 
and, as we get farther away from the place 
of origin, moceasins are substituted, giving 
rise to the well-known moccasin game of 
the Siouan and Algonquin tribes. In this a 
bullet was hidden in one of four moceasins. 

All the guessing games were accompanied 
with singing and drumming, exorcisms to 
secure good luck. On the other hand, the 
dice games were usually played in silence. 
The positions of the players in the cere- 
monial forms of both were carefully regu- 
lated; clan played against clan, and phratry 
against phratry. Charms and magical de- 
vices were constantly used to secure good 
luck and counteract the similar charms of 
the opponents. The songs employed were 
handed down from generation to generation. 

A guessing game similar to moceasin was 
anciently played in Hawaii. A small stone 
was concealed under one of five bundles of 
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tappa cloth, and the guesser used a carved 
stick to indieate his choice, precisely as we 
find to-day in Zuni. 

Games of dexterity constitute the second 
principal division of our Indian amusements. 
They may be elassified under archery, hoop 
and pole, ball and snow snake. I give 
archery the first place, for, as in the dice 
and guessing games, the implements for the 
athletic games were more or less directly 
derived from and associated with the bow 
and arrow. Archery, pure and simple, was 
not practised as a game. Boys had toy 
bows and arrows, and went about shooting 
small game or taking aim at fruits and 
‘actus plants. The little Hopi shepherds, 
who guard the flocks below the mesa, still 
carry bows and arrows, and eagerly watch 
for prairie dogs and jack rabbits. Among 
the Siouan tribes whisps of grass bound 
with sinew are employed as targets, and the 
Navajo used a ball of yueca leaves, weighted 
with a twig, which was tossed in the air and 
shot at. Among the Ute, at White Rocks, 
Utah, I found a game of weighted arrows 
surviving. They were tossed by hand at an 
arrow thrown by the first player. An arrow 
was a common target in archery games, and 
the stakes were usually the arrows used in 
the play. Little or no ceremonial signifi- 
cance was attached to archery, the only sug- 
gestion of this sort being afforded by some 
beautifully carved and painted wooden- 
headed arrows from the Kiowa, about which 
I am unable to obtain information. 

Ball, from the facility with which the 
external features of the game were com- 
prehended, the native game being readily 
adopted by the whites, both in Canada and 
the South, has been naturally regarded as 
the foremost of the out-of-door sports of 
our Indians. Of greater importance and 
significance is that widely distributed and 
less understood game, which, for conveni- 
ence, we may eall hoop and pole. In all its 
various modifications, the principle is the 
same; a hoop or disk is rolled along the 
ground, and poles, javelins, or arrows dis- 
charged at the rolling target. There are 
usually two players. Their object is to stop 
the hoop, causing their poles to lie in or 
upon it, the counts being determined by the 
relative positions of the poles and the ring. 
Among the Arapaho, Cheyenne, Wichita, 
and Dakota, the target consists of a hoop 
of sapling, about eighteen inches in diam- 
eter, twined with a network of rawhide, 
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Kwakiutl Indians, of British Columbia, Playing Hand Game. 


resembling a spider web. The darts 
forked, and the counts are made in ac- 
cordance with the particular hole through 
which they fall. The center hole is called 
the “heart,” and the other interstices bear 
different names. This I am inclined to re- 
gard as the original and primitive form of 
the hoop game. The netted hoop symbol- 
izes the spider web, and is the emblem of 
the Spider Woman, the Earth, or Mother 
Goddess, of many Indian mythologies. 

Among the Apache we find a similar 
hoop, with a single medial cord. Notches 
on the edge seem to indicate the crossing- 
places of the hoops of the rawhide net. The 
poles are made in two pieces, firmly bound 
with thongs. The Apache playground is 
varefully smoothed, and has embankments 
covered with hay at the ends, into which 
the rings are alternately rolled. They strip 
to the breechcloth at the play, which is 
one of surprising elegance and dexterity. 
The Navajo play with a plain hoop, made 
of hide wrapped with buckskin. The poles 
are long, and jointed and lashed with raw- 
hide. 

Among the Umatilla, in Washington, the 
rings are of twigs, flat and covered with 
bark, and the poles forked as among the 
Arapaho. The Makah, at Neah Bay, near 
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Cape Flattery, use large bark rings, which 
they shoot at with ordinary bows and ar- 
The Dakota tribes use a hoop of 
peeled sapling, some twenty-four inches in 
diameter, inscribed on the edges with four 
equidistant marks, corresponding with those 
on the cane dice. 

Coming over to the Atlantic Coast, we 
find hoop and pole surviving among the 
Iroquois, in New York. They used a large 
sapling hoop and long, unmarked poles, the 
game having lost its ceremonial features. 
The Kwakiutl Indians, of British Columbia, 
make their rings of lava-like stone. Stone 
was also the material used by the Mandan 
in the corresponding game described by 
Catlin, as well as in the celebrated game of 
chunkee played by the Creek and other 
Southern Indians. The stones for the chun- 
kee game, bi-coneave disks of quartzite, 
often highly polished by use, are frequently 
found in the graves and mounds of the Car- 
olinas and Georgia. 

Many other variations of the hoop and 
pole game are recorded. Among the Hopi, 
in Arizona, we find it as a ring of corn 
husk, into which are discharged feather darts 
made of corn The Pawnee have a 
“buffalo game,” in which the hoop isa small 
ring of rawhide, and the poles, bound with 
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ares and cross pieces, are supposed to repre- 
sent the animal to perpetuate which the 
game is played. 

No other American game presents so many 
different types. Whether or not they can all 
be referred to the spider-web hoop remains 
to be demonstrated, but it is evident that 
they are all magical and intended to stimu- 
late the reproductive powers of nature. 
Leaving America we find similar games 
played with stones among the islands of the 

-acifie, notably in Hawaii. Among the Ainu 
in Japan a hoop of sapling’ is shot at with 
arrows to secure a good run of salmon, just 
as on the Columbia River. 

In connection with hoop and pole T might 
describe a miniature and solitaire form of 
the same game, which, like it, was universal 
in North America. It consists of a ring, or 
some substitute therefor, attached by a thong 
to the end of a dart or prong, the object 
being to catch the ring on the point. I found 
it among the Tewa at Hano, in Arizona, as 
a simple rawhide ring fastened to a red 
painted sapling. The commonest and best 
known variety of the game is played with a 
string of phalangeal bones of the deer, per- 
forated with holes and caught by means of 


a wire fastened to the end of the cord. The 
“deer toe” game is current among the 
Arapaho, Cheyenne, Grosventre, and Dakota. 
Like its prototype, its implements have under- 
gone many transformations. The Hupa use 
a string of salmon bones; the Klamath, a 
bundle of tules; the Mojave, a string of 
squash rinds; among the Piute we find a 
rabbit skull; and a perforated hare skull 
with other objects of bone and ivory are 
employed by the Eskimo. Whatsoever its 
materials, the game clearly has a common 
origin and significance, the latter being sug- 
gested by its usual designation, as the “ matri- 
monial” or “mateh-making” game. Our 
common cup and ball, the French bilboquet, 
is its civilized analogue. 

Coming at last to ball, we cannot but be 
amazed at the infinite variety of the games 
and the many nicities and refinements of 
the play. One rule we discover to be practi- 
sally universal—the ball may be kicked, 
struck with a club or racket, but, almost 
without exception, it must not be touched 
with the hands. The commonest forms of 
Indian balls are of hide stuffed with hair. 
Of these there are two kinds, one with a 
cover made in halves, with a medial seam, 
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inclined to be flat and disk-shaped: and the 
other, like a bag with a draw-string. In 
addition we find wooden and stone balls, 
and even balls made of whalebone. 

As a ceremonial game, ball was played 
exclusively by men, women having their 
own special forms. The ceremonial contests 
were either intertribal or between opposing 
clans in the same tribe. The principal games 
may be classified as follows: Racket, shinny, 
tied ball, football, and the ball race. 

Of racket, there are two distinct forms: 
One, in which a single bat was used, best 
known to us by the familiar lacrosse; and 
the other, in which two sticks were em- 
ployed, as among the Cherokee and Choe- 
taw, ranging through the southeastern 
United States. There cannot be the slight- 
est doubt of the purely aboriginal character 
of lacrosse and similar games. The network 
or lashing is possibly the spider web of the 
netted hoop transferred to the end of the 
ball stick. 

There is another point of difference be- 
tween lacrosse and racket. In one the goals 
consist of two poles, placed some distance 
apart at each end of the field, between 
which the ball is thrown, while in the other 
they consist of single marks, which must be 
struck in order to score. The Cherokee in 
North Carolina still keep up their old ball 
game, which is accompanied by elaborate 
ceremonies. The Choetaw in the Indian 
Territory also retain their game of ball, but 
among the scattered remnants of this tribe 
in Mississippi and Louisiana it has practi- 
cally disappeared. Adopted by the whites 
under the name of racket, it was a favorite 
sport among the Creoles in Louisiana. Of 
late they have abandoned it to the negroes, 
who have several clubs in New Orleans. 

The Indian ball games were conducted 
with violence and cruelty. Everything was 
permitted, and few matches were played 
without several of the participants being 
maimed, or even killed. 

Shinny is commonly a woman's game. 
The sticks are stout saplings, bent at the 
striking end, and the balls commonly dis- 
coidal. The Makah use a ball made from a 
soft bone or cartilage from the whale’s head, 
and play the game when a whale is captured. 
The disecoidal shinny ball is related to the 
netted hoop, and among one tribe symbol- 
izes the Earth. 

The woman’s ball game, par excellence, is 
one which I have designated as tied ball. 


Among the Menominee, Ojibwa, Sauk, Fox, 
and other Algonquin tribes, and again 
among the Piute and Shoshoni, the ball con- 
sists of a long bag of buckskin with bulb- 
shaped ends, which is tossed from one player 
to another by means of a forked sapling. I 
found it among the Hupa and Wichapee, in 
California, as a man’s game, two interlinked 
bottle-shaped billets being substituted for 
the buckskin. It was a favorite sport with 
them in the old days, matches being played 
between the two tribes., Football is prac- 
tically confined to the Eskimo, the woman’‘s 
football of the Crow and Grosventre; a large 
netted bladder filled with hair being kicked 
with the toe and caught in the hands by a 
single player, and the operation continued 
until a miss is made. 

In place of football, we find the ball race. 
The contestants, two or more, race around a 
circuit, kicking before them a little stick as 
in Zuni, a stone ball among the Hopi and 
Pima, or sometimes a wooden ball as among 
the Papago and Tarahumara. The game 
commonly exists in connection with a cere- 
mony, of which it forms an important part. 

Of the ball games I have described, we 
find the racket in its American form used in 
Japan, both in a game of polo and by the 
dismounted player. Shinny is practically 
universal, and occurs with a disk-shaped 
billet in the Loo Choo Islands. 

Snow snake is the last of the principal 
athletic sports of the Indians. It is widely 
distributed in a variety of forms, from the 
long, hardwood, finely finished poles used 
by the Iroquois to the simple sticks that are 
made to glide along the ice or hard ground 
by the Plains’ tribes. Related to it is the 
ice dart, made of bone and tipped with two 
feathers, used in similar contests. A corre- 
sponding game is practically universal among 
the islands of the Pacifie. 

I have not touched upon Indian children’s 
games, which are practically the same as 
those of children everywhere. With a few 
exceptions, such as a game played with 
stones like quoits, a battledor and shuttle- 
cock, and certain board games of uncertain 
ancestry, all Indian games fall within. the 
categories I have described. 

Suffice it to say, that in part through their 
study the peculiar and isolated position 
once accorded to the Indian among the races 
of men is seen to disappear, and we may more 
fully realize his kinship and brotherhood 
with the rest of humanity. 
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N AN age and among a people charac- 
terized by an almost idolatrous regard 
for speed of all kinds, it is only natural 

that great interest should attach to rapidity 
of locomotion, and especially the locomotion 
of man himself. For while man has, by 
utilizing the forces of the natural world, 
invented mechanisms that greatly exceed 
him in swiftness, he is still the most wonder- 
ful motor machine of them all. The rate at 
which. unaided, he can run for short dis- 
tances. moreover, bears favorable com- 
parison with that attained by motor vehicles 
at the present day. The express train going 
a mile a minute moves eighty-eight feet 
a second: Michael at a two-minute clip 
wheels forty-four feet during the same time, 
beating Cresceus, the world’s fastest trotter. 
The cross-roads-stopping local train, mak- 
ing twenty miles an hour, covers twenty- 
nine and three tenths feet in a second as 
compared with thirty and six tenths feet ad- 
vanced by the fastest sprinters. Marvelous 
it seems, but true, that Bernard Wefers, in 
his palmy days. could give this local a 
handicap of ten yards and a flying start, 
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WHAT MAKES MAN A SPRINTER 


By PAUL C. PHILLIPS, M.D. 


and eateh it in two hundred and thirty-six 
vards. The average tyro, without special 
training, finds it difficult to negotiate one 
hundred yards in less than thirteen seconds, 
which is only twenty-three feet in a second. 
How it is that the best sprinters can run a 
whole third faster than this has been a 
source of wonder to the laity and a problem 
for trainers. Wherein does the sprinter’s 
great speed lie? It cannot be purely a 
matter of training, for, under the same 
methods, some men develop much more 
speed than others. Does some bodily pecu- 
liarity. length of limb or lightness of frame 
or certain rare combination of these, make 
the achievement possible? Or is it, after all. 
that which lies at the basis of success every- 
where, nerve power, to which we must look 
for the solution. 

Many and often curious are the theories 
held by trainers on this interesting subject. 
Some of them have been handed down from 
the dim past, and not seidom the views of 
equally celebrated coaches are diametrically 
opposed to each other. For example, one 
attributes the sprinter’s fleetness, in great 
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measure, to the length of his lower limbs. 
another to his length of body: many select 
for trial youths with a long thigh and a 
short leg, while a noted trainer of my ac- 
quaintanee likes those with *\a short quick- 
acting thigh and a long leg for increased 
stride.” Arguments from fact are presented 
on the one hand in favor of the high instep 
and short foot, and on the other for the long 
foot and light ankle. The theory of a cer- 
tain increase in leverage gained by more ad- 
vantageous attachments of muscle tendons 
to bones has obtained perhaps as widely as 
any. This latter idea is hard to disprove 


diminutive Billington and the giant Cloud- 
man, the slender Boardman and the stocky 
Swayne seems to give color to the assertion. 
A plausible explanation for this variation is 
offered by the physiological law, empha- 
sized by Lagrange, that in exercises of speed 
the expenditure of nerve force is quite out 
of proportion to the work done. Hence 
some have inferred that, given proper nerve 
power, any one may become a great sprinter, 
regardless of his build—a quite unwar- 
ranted conclusion. Nerve is undoubtedly the 
important factor for success in athletics, but, 
while predominant here, does not abrogate 





and may serve as a type of those notions 
which are the more tenaciously held because 
of the mystery which enshrouds them. 

A start was made in the scientifie in- 
vestigation of this question when Dr. D. A. 
Sargent, of Harvard University, from ex- 
tended observations of college athletes, taken 
fifteen years ago, published results of a 
somewhat general nature. It was later re- 
marked by Maleom Ford, in those classic 
articles contributed to OUTING some ten 
years since, that sprinters, as a class, present 
greater physical contrasts than other special- 
izing athletes. In the present list, for ex- 
ample, the dissimilarity presented by the 
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the law of the survival of the anatomically 
fittest. Given an equal amount of such 
potential in a number of human machines, 
that one will accomplish most which is best 
adapted to the purpose. 

Is there then a sprinter type, and, if so, 
what is it? To determine this the bodily 
measurements of seventy-four fast runners 
have been collected. They represent the 
leading sprinters of Harvard, Yale, and 
other colleges of the United States and 
Canada, and include such men as Baker, 
Wendell, Sherrill, Curtenius, Cloudman, 
Remington, Tewksbury, Long, Duffey, Eaton, 
and Thompson. None isin the list without an 
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authentie record of ten and two fifths see- 
onds or under in the one hundred yard 
dash, or twenty-three seconds or less for 
the two hundred and twenty yards. Their 
measurements have all been taken in the 
same way, and the results from the various 
colleges are fairly in accord. 

Inasmuch as the average age of these run- 
nersisabout twenty-one years,wemay assume 
that stature is well-nigh attained. The meas- 
urements of these seventy-four sprinters in- 
dicate that the kings of the dashes average 
five feet eight and three fourths inches in 
height. This is a whole inch taller than the 
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twenty yards, with twenty-two and one 
fifth seconds, on a curved track. But these 
men are very rare exceptions. It isto be noted 
that but twenty-four of the seventy-four 
fall below five feet, eight and three quar- 
ters inches in height—the most notable being 
Eaton and Dutfey—while the largest group 
clusters between five feet nine and five feet 
eleven; Sherrill, Baker, Richards, Thomp- 
son, Wefers, and Maxey Long being promi- 
nent among the number. Of all these F. L. 
Thompson of Amherst comes nearest to the 
type, though he is a trifle heavier. 

The typical sprinter is, then, undoubtedly 
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average man. Of course in so many men 
there is considerable variation, as from 
Bucholtz of U. of P., or Billington, Wes- 
leyan’s most noted sprinter, with an official 
record of ten and one fifth seconds, who 
stands five feet and three inches, to Bow- 
doin’s triple winner in the N. E. I. A. A. 
of 1901, Cloudman, with both the flat dashes 
and the broad jump to his eredit. Cloud- 
man is six feet one and a quarter inches in 
height without shoes, or over ten inches 
taller than his rival of three years ago. He 
has more than once done the one hundred 
yards in ten seconds, and holds the N. E. I. 
A. A. record for the two hundred and 


a tall man: but what can we say of his 
weight? It would be manifestly unfair to 
institute a comparison between him and 
the average man, who is an inch shorter. 
We will, therefore, use the proportions of 
the average man of his height. This indi- 
vidual weighs, without clothes, one hundred 
and thirty-nine pounds: the sprinter over 
one hundred and forty-five. The range is 
from Blount, of Yale, at one hundred and 
seventeen, to the aforesaid Cloudman, who 
tips the beam at one hundred and eighty- 
two. Contrary to the prevalent idea, we 
find the sprifter to be heavier for his 
inches than the average. The tape tells 
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where the extra pounds lie; not in con- 
spicuous fat, but in well placed and well car- 
ried muscle. It is the association of sprinters 
with the heavier weight throwers which 
causes the former to appear actually slender. 
Those who have followed college athletics 
closely for the last fifteen years will recall, 
as noted instanees of the slender sprinters, 
Wendell Baker, Sherrill, Curtenius, and 
Boardman; of the stocky, Swayne, Allen, 
Crum, and Fox. Wefers verges toward the 
former of these groups. while Duffey occu- 
pies a middle ground. 

In the length of lower limbs, the average 
man is thirty-four and one half inches: the 
sprinter one fifth of an inch less—a differ- 
ence entirely too slight to predicate from 
one way or another. Baker, Sherrill, Cur- 
tenius, and Tewksbury are remarkably long 
of limb, while among the long-bodied and 
short-limbed we get such names as Swayne, 
Perkins, Elwell, Grosvenor, and Billington. 

In length of leg—from the knee down— 
the sprinter measures precisely the same as 
the average man, proving both theories re- 
garding this length to be at fault. 

A glance at the girths taken at various 
parts of the body discloses the interesting 
fact that thoughin size of chest andabdomen 
the sprinter exceeds the normal, and in the 
circumference of upper arms, forearms, 
thighs, and calves rises still higher above it, 
vet his elbows are only about normal, and 
his knees and wrists fall considerably below. 
The girth of elbows would doubtless be less, 
also, were it not that certain muscles run 
past the point where the joint is measured. 
The excess of half an inch in the girth and 
hips, too, may be attributed to the muscular 
development behind them, for they are nar- 
rower than normal. Thus virtually all the 
girths of muscle are above the average, and 
all those of bone below it. Our sprinter 
then follows the race-horse in this regard. 

Curiously enough, while the neck is above 
the average in size, the head is smaller in 
girth, being normal for a man but five feet 
six inches in height, though in breadth it is 
above normal. The indications here are for 
a type with a thick neck and a short, broad 
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head. Anthropologists claim that men with 
heads of this shape are usually men of action, 
while those with a long and narrow cranium 
are rather men of thought. These figures 
seem to add weight to their claim. 

The tape shows us again that the instep 
is larger than normal, a result which settles 
the argument for strength and elasticity in 
the high areh. 

It is hardly necessary to enter into a de- 
tailed statement of the results of the strength 
tests on fast runners. Suffice it to say that 
they are far ahead of the average in all of 
them. Especially—as we should expect—in 
strength of legs. The leg lift of the average 
man isthree hundred and eighty-one pounds, 
of the sprinter five hundred and fifty. What 
at first sight seems strange, however, is that 
strength of back rises so high, in the ratio of 
three hundred and ninety-six to three hun- 
dred and twenty-three pounds. But, as we 
recall how the back must assist the action of 
both legs and arms and simultaneously keep 
the body steady, the reason becomes evident. 

The capacity of the lungs is an important 
item, though not of such moment here as in 
distance runners. We find it, as one would 
guess, somewhat above par. 

What, then, does this investigation show 
to be the physical characteristics of the typi- 
‘al sprinter! Not, surely, that any abnor- 
mality or any mysterious relation existing 
between the bodily parts is responsible for 
his excellence: rather that a certain com- 
bination of qualities makes it possible. These 
are: a bony framework somewhat taller than 
the average and of superior lightness: a 
short, broad head; narrow hips: high in- 
steps and short feet. Clothe this with a mus- 
eular system above the normal in size and 
strength, and you have a human motor ma- 
chine, the most perfect which nature has yet 
evolved for high speed. If sprinting con- 
tinues popular in the generations to come, 
this may be still farther elaborated until 
speed becomes Jargely a matter of pedigree 
in men as in horses. 

Given equal nerve force and equal train- 
ing, with other types, and this one will sur- 
pass them all in rapidity of locomotion. 
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THE RETURN TO THE COUNTRY 


THE BUILDING OF A COUNTRY HOME 
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N THE case of the home that is to be in- 
habited only during the summer months 
the first consideration, as in that which 

the family is to live in all the year around, 
is that of aspect. By aspect is meant the 
with re- 
setting 


situation of the house 
gard to the rising and 
of the sun and pre- 
vailing winds. 

These considera- 
tions differ in a sum- 
mer cottage and in a 
permanent home. In 
the latter it is impor- 
tant that the less usea 
and less luxurious 
rooms, kitchens, pantries, and 
halls should be placed on the 
colder and bleaker sides of the house: the 
warm and cheerful southern and eastern ex- 
posures being kept for the parlors and largest 
bedrooms. This is why it so often happens 
that the bathroom is found in an exposed sit- 
uation, where it is least appropriately placed 
if the danger of freezing the pipes be the 
paramount consideration. Often do house- 
holders rail at what they call the stupidity 
of architects in placing the bathroom and 
its appurtenances on the 
north side, in imminent 
danger of frost, instead 
of on a warmer and more 
protected position. 

They would be still 
more dissatisfied, how- 
ever, if their wishes were 
complied with, and their 
sunny parlor and sun- 
less bathroom were made 
to change places. It is 
sometimes practicable 
to arrange the lines of 
plumbing on the south side, but for the most 
part, in small houses, the kitchen and pantry 
on the first story, the bathroom in each story 
above, get pushed out of the way to give place 
to more important rooms. And it is well that 
it is so, for a house not properly placed in 
this matter of aspect is a most uncomfort- 
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able place to live in, not to mention the 
matter of health. 

We are fortunate, too, in the populous 
neighborhood of New York, in that the most 
pleasant aspect in winter is for many reasons 
also the most pleasant in summer: the 
southern exposure which all will prefer in 
winter being also well placed to re- 
ceive the steady southwest summer 
breeze, while the heat of the direct 
sun rays is somewhat mitigated by 
their more nearly vertical direction, 
so that through even an unprotected 
southern window 
the sunlight does 
not blaze as in 
winter. 

The very first 
requirement in this matter of aspect for the 
summer house is such an arrangement that 
a through draft for the prevailing summer 
winds is secured. In the neighborhood of 
New York, including all of Long Island and 
the opposite shore of Long Island Sound, and 
the New Jersey coast for a hundred miles to 
the south, the summer breeze blows in fair 
weather from the southwest. In other parts 
of the United States the winds differ, but due 
‘are should always be 
given to place the rooms 
and the doors and win- 
dows so that they may be 
quite penetrated by the 
cool currents. 








For.the same reason, 
a piazza or veranda look- 
ing toward the south may 
be the coolest, if the roof 
is made to overhang so 
much that the direct sun- 
light does not fall upon 
the floor. In many 
places, notably along the north shore of Long 
Island, the principal view is toward the water, 
and verandas must be made to face the north. 
Such have the advantage of being always 
shady ; the landscape, moreover, wherever 
it may be, looks better when illuminated by 
the sun at the back of the spectator than in 
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the opposite direction. Whatever be the 
local conditions, too much study cannot be 
given nor too much sacrifice made to adapt 
the house to them, as upon such adaptation 
depends almost entirely the pleasure and 
comfort of life therein. 

Not far from the writer's home stands a 
house that cost ten or twelve thousand dol- 
lars, meant for an all-the-year-round home, 
rendered almost uninhabitable by the fact 
that all of the windows, except a few unim- 
portant ones, face the north. 

A good arrangement of plan, and one 
adapted to many different sites, is shown in 
Figure 1. 

In this, as will be seen, large windows are 
placed opposite to each other in every direc- 
tion. The kitchen is in an extension, having 
no communication with the house except 
through the pantry. The servants’ rooms are 
in the second story of the kitchen extension. 

A drawback, and one that could not be 
tolerated in a permanent home, is that the 
parlor is reached only by passing through 
either the library or dining-room. In point 
of fact, parlor and library were used almost 
as one room, so that no inconvenience was 
experienced in practise. The arrangement 
was made as it is in order to obtain the cen- 
tral chimney, with a fireplace in each room. 
This house was built at Huntington, Long 
Island, and proved very successful. 

One of the most important provisions for 
the permanent home may be almost or alto- 
gether dispensed with in the summer cot- 
tage. that is to say, the cellar and foundation 
work. 

In an ordinary house a cellar is required 
chiefly for the heating apparatus and for 
storage of fuel, with other incidental uses. 
In the summer home neither heating ap- 
paratus nor fuel in large quantity is re- 
quired, all that is necessary being an open 
grate fire in the principal room or rooms to 
temper the rawness of a rainy day, or the 
early coolness of autumn. It was with this 
in view that the central chimney with four 
fireplaces in the Huntington house was 
built. 

That house stands upon a foundation of 
chestnut posts, it being the intention of the 
owner to build as cheaply as possible and to 
substitute the more substantial brick piers 
if the site and house proved satisfactory. 
The foundation is not even enclosed, the 
spaces between the brick piers being filled 
in with lattice work of an ornamental de- 


sign. Asaresult, ahouse which would usually 
cost six thousand dollars was built for four 
thousand dollars, in a sufficiently substantial 
manner. 

A word may be said of the lattice between 
the piers. The principle of its construction 
and design is shown in Figure 2. There are 
two sets of strips, a vertical and horizontal 
set, and a diagonal set. It is essential that 
the verticals and horizontals should be con- 
siderably larger than the diagonals. 

As marked in the diagram. the former are 
three eighths inch thick and one and a half 
inches wide; the latter one quarter inch 
thick and one inch wide. So made, it pre- 
sents an appearance of grace and richness 
far surpassing that of the ordinary affair; 
nor is its cost of any moment as the strips 
are nailed on, one set behind the other, 
without any halving or cutting at all, so that 
an ordinary carpenter can put up five hun- 
dred square feet of it in a day. 

When the house stands, as this house 
stood, upon a rather steep hillside, so that 
the front piers were about eight feet high, 
the appearance of the filling in between 
them becomes of more importance than 
usual. 

If it is thought that some sort of cellar is 
necessary, either for a furnace, or as a place 
of storage, there is a cheap substitute some- 
times used that serves the purpose suffi- 
ciently well, at a tenth of the cost of a com- 
plete cellar wall. Suppose that the floor of 
the first story is to be four feet above the 
ground; that will make the cellar ceiling, 
allowing one foot for the beams and floor- 
ing, three feet above the ground, so that to 
obtain a cellar seven feet high it will be 
necessary to excavate only four feet. Nor 
need even this be done over the whole area 
covered by the house; a portion only is 
often sufficient for all needs. 

If this portion ean be a circle, the walls 
of the cellar to hold the earth in place may 
be only four inches thick instead of twelve 
inches as usual, the cireular form giving 
the needed resistance to the pressure. Of 
course, the continuity of the cirele must 
not be interrupted by any openings for 
steps or other purposes, but the entrance 
must be contrived by stairs from the story 
above. 

So built, and the spaces between the piers 
enclosed with boards, a place is provided 
for a furnace, or, better still, for hot-water 
apparatus. The latter costs about twice as 
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much to install and half as much to run as 
a hot-air furnace, besides giving much bet- 
ter results. 

There is another method of building « 
cellar cheaply, yet well enough for the light 
and almost temporary structures that are 
often appropriate. This is by planking the 
sides of it, instead 
of building walls 
of stone or brick. EL aa 
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because a plastered house 1s more proof 
against the warm airs of summer as well as 
the cold blasts of winter. Such are of the 
opinion that the easy passage of the hot 
atmosphere through crevices, as well as the 
penetration of the thin boards by radiation, 
more than offset, as practical disadvantages, 
the picturesque ap- 
pearance of bare 
boards and beveled 





The planks will be 
two inches thick, Nts 


nailed with large (ees 
nails, six inehes 2 ce, ms 
long, to the posts ; 3 


that form the foun- 
dation and to intermediate posts placed to 
receive them. If the posts be not more 
than three feet apart, and the planks well 
nailed, such a cellar will last ten or fifteen 
years before the inevitable process of decay 
renders renewal necessary. 

It is possible, also, where the house covers 
more ground than is needed for the cellar, 
to make such a planked cellar considerably 
smaller than the whole area of the house, 
just as in the ease of the cireular brick one. 

The popular impression that a house 
without a cellar is unwholesome is quite 
erroneous. If a cellar is dry and well venti- 
lated, it is an advantage to 
the house above it; but if, 
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used, much 
money may besaved 
= by omitting the 
“Se usual rough board- 
ing and building 
paper, and putting clapboards directly upon 
the outside of the studding. 

Ot course, this arrangement is, as has 
been said, more permeable to heat as well 
as to cold; indeed, life in such a construe- 
tion in winter is scarcely tolerable unless 
innumerable tons of coal are consumed; 
but if the house is in a tolerably cool situa- 
tion, or well shaded by trees, it is safe 
enough to risk it for the sake of the saving 
involved. 

Comfort may be drawn from the consid- 
eration that, if a different opinion prevails 
after occupying the house, it is always pos- 
sible to retrieve the past, to board and 
paper again over the clapboards, and 








as not infrequently hap- = o upon that, clapboard again or shin- 
pens, it is dark and damp, /°* tone gle, making an indisputably tight 








it becomes a cause of ill- | peproom \ and cool enclosure, at some additional 
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if the two-foot high space ant upon this light con- 
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and its inmates as if it were 
five feet higher and called a 4 
cellar. 
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upon something, and, while 
it is possible to nail them 
ol] upon strips, called shingle 








This is especially true in the case of 
summer cottages, where no fear of cold 
weather forces precautions upon us. The 
summer cottage may stand upon the merest 
seaffold of piers or posts, blown through in 
all directions by the varying winds, and be 
all the better for its cellarless condition. 

As for the superstructure, there are many 
methods of building it. 

Some people insist upon an interior fin- 
ished with plaster in the usual way, for vari- 
ous reasons; some for appearance, not liking 
the comparative roughness of boards; some 


laths, at less cost than upon 
boards, yet the advantage of boarding is so 
great in proportion to the comparatively 
small additional cost that it should by all 
means be preferred. 

Close boarding, however rough it may 
be, should first be applied, then one or 
more layers of good building paper, and 
upon that the shingles. This construction 
should be used upon both roofs and sides, 
in spite of the earnest assurances that every 
country carpenter will urge that it entails 
the early decay of the shingles. Their pro- 
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test is probably well founded if any but 
cypress shingles are used. These are less 
subject to decay than those of any other 
wood, and if split and shaved cannot fail to 
be satisfactory. Even the sawed variety is 
good if “hearts” be insisted upon, that is, 
the best grade, sawed from the heart-wood 
of the tree. The sap-grades are not to be 
advised, as they split and warp and soon be- 
come leaky. Cypress shingles, when weath- 
ered, are of a dark gray; the silver gray 
that is generally liked is best obtained from 
white pine shingles. 

But by far the most frequent interior 
finish in summer cottages is that in which 
the plastering is entirely omitted and the 
woodwork of the beams, floors, and parti- 
tions is allowed to show. 

When this is done, it is necessary that all 
the exposed woodwork should be planed. 
It is possible to make a very picturesque 
effect by using rough-sawed lumber, but a 
great deal of care is needed in selecting it, 
as the carpenter is usually of the opinion 
that anything is good enough for what he 
esteems such a careless arrangement, and 
puts in knotty, shaky, and * waney” pieces 
in all good faith, unless owner or architect 
stands by to choose each stick. The trouble 
of such close supervision makes it generally 
advisable to have the lumber “dressed on 
all sides”; that is, planed at the mill before 
delivery. 

If North Carolina pine is used, a very 
pretty result is obtained by simply varnish- 
ing the interior. The best result requires a 
first coat of shellac and two coats of hard 
oil finish upon that. 

Here again the question of clapboards or 
shingles upon the sides as well a’s the roof 
arises. Shingles, in this case, must be under- 
laid by boards: lath are quite inadmissible, 
as, Whether boards or lath are used, they 
constitute the only finish of the rooms on 
the sides formed by éhe outside walls, and 
the rough lath and rougher interior surface 
of the shingles, sprinkled with many nail 
points that have missed their mark, go far 
past the limits of the picturesque and verge 
upon the barbarous. 

-The partitions, in such a house, are made 
of a single thickness of boards only. Pretty 
enough they are with their mottled grain of 
yellow and white and brown, each board 
differing from its fellow; but this sort of 
partition is only to be advised where the 
family is homogeneous and harmonious— 





such a family as servants’ advertisements 
demand—small, adults only. A erying baby 
or a more or less numerous supply of squab- 
bling youngsters is unendurable for the rest 
of the family. For those who live in the 
board partition house are like “dwellers in 
tents,” every sound passes, as freely as if 
there were no partition at all. 

There is but one degree worse possible in 
this respect, that is, where the partitions 
are seven or eight feet high and the rooms 
have no ceilings at all, nothing above them 
but the rafters of the sloping roof far 
aloft. 

Such a slip-shod arrangement no one will 
voluntarily use even in the cheapest sea- 
shore cottage, but it is sometimes used 
through inadvertence. It was the fate of 
the writer once to pass a night in a seashore 
temporary boarding-house built in this way. 
There were a dozen bedrooms in the second 
story, separated by nothing but such low 
partitions, while above the open air cir- 
culated freely, carrying the most extraor- 
dinary, often interesting enough, too, scraps 
of conversation, or complete volumes of it, 
from thoughtless chatterers, in the adjacent 
rooms to the insomnolent listener. 

The range of cost in summer cottages is 
wide. We do not speak here of “cottages” 
that cost a million, or even a hundred thou- 
sand dollars, but of the many of more mod- 
erate range that fringe our seashores and 
sprinkle our forests. These range from five 
hundred to five thousand dollars; few less 
than the first figure or more than the latter. 

Of a four thousand dollar plan, an exam- 
ple has been given in the first illustration. 
That house was completely plastered inside 
in the usual way, and was sufficiently sub- 
stantial for winter as well as summer; there 
was, however, no cellar of any kind; noth- 
ing but an open, lattice-enclosed space, used 
by the boys for a workshop and boathouse, 
and by the gardener for storing wheel-bar- 
rows and watering-pots. 

It cost, as has been said, four thousand dol- 
lars, and it would have cost five thousand if 
it had been completely provided with cellar 
and cellar walls. 

An example of a cottage that approaches 
the lower limit is shown in plan by Figure 
4, and upon the exterior in Figure 5 ; it was 
built upon the south shore of Long Island, 
and cost six hundred dollars. 

As will be seen, it is a minimum house: 
there is no provision for a kitchen, and the 
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bedrooms are very minute 


to build verandas of the ex- 








indeed, only ten or twelve 
feet square. It was in- 
tended, however, for a fam- 
ily of two persons, one bed- 
room for each, and an aleove 
to the parlor for the guest 
who was almost always 
there. The parlor, more- 
over, is of comfortable size, 
twenty feet square, and.with 
the double doors of the al- 
cove bedroom open, gives a 
far more spacious appear- 
:nee than is usual in such small buildings. 
There is no provision for kitchen, nor any 
lodging for a servant, there being a com- 
fortable inn near by whither the family be- 
took itself thrice daily for meals, and the 
necessary household work being done by a 
maid who came every day for the purpose. 

This is really an ideal mode of summer 
life. If housekeeping is continued in sum- 
mer as well as winter, the summer outing 
becomes anything but a relaxation for the 
one upon whom the eares of the family de- 
volve. If, on the other hand, the boarding 
house is sought as a relief for the house- 
keeper, its limitations and annoyances are 
too well known to require enumeration. The 
country club with its central inn, or the 
accidental country settlement, with its home- 
like country hotel, where the whole com- 
missariat question is taken care of, seems 
to be the middle course wherein lies the 
solution. 

A noticeable feature of the little house 
just mentioned is the angle piazza or pavil- 
ion, extending a part of the way upon two 
sides. 

This was placed upon the northwest cor- 
ner of the 
building with 
the express 
purpose of 
catching the 
steady south- 
west breeze, 
which contin- 
ually sweeps 
across it, mak- 
ing it cool 
when every 
other place is 
hot. 

It is quite 
unnecessary 








cessive length that is re-, 
quired if they are to extend 
around more than one side 
of a house: nevertheless, 
it is often pleasant to have 
a veranda upon two or three 
sides, so that the family may 
resort to different parts of 
it to suit the varying con- 
dition of the hour and of 
the day. 

Such protracted piazzas 
have their drawbacks. They 
are exceedingly troublesome to keep prop- 
erly swept and serubbed, and after all, there 
usually proves to be some favorite corner 
whither the whole family resorts, leaving the 
rest unused and useless. 

This expedient of carrying the outdoor 
parlor just a little around a corner, choosing 
earefully the proper corner, covers all re- 
quirements, saves much money, and _per- 
mits a far more artistic treatment than the 
usual long drawn out ambulatory. 

The construction of this cottage is of the 
light board partition character above de- 
scribed, perfectly satisfactory under such 
conditions, especially where cheapness, the 
universal condition, is, as in this case, espe- 
cially insisted upon. 

Let no one resort to the log house with 
any notion that sucha construction is cheap. 
In spite of its air of unsophisticated simplic- 
ity, it is one of the most expensive modes 
of building. The great weight of the green 
logs and the large quantity required, unite 
to raise the cost for both labor and material 
far above the ordinary carpenter’s methods. 
Still, where the labor is cheap and the ma- 
terialsabundant, nothing can be more charm- 
ing than a log 
cottage. 

Among the 
innumerable 
“camps,” as 
small out-of- 
town cottages 
are called in 
some parts of 
Canada, I well 
remember one 
on the banks 
of the St. John 
River. This 
camp was en- 
tirely built of 
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pine logs and was very complete in its ap- 
pointments. Besides the house proper, there 
was an out-of-doors open dining pavilion, an 
ice-house. and other outbuildings all built 
with equal care of logs. 

The axe-cut ends of every log, instead of 
being left to grow gray with the weather 
in the usual fashion, had been painted a dull 
red. The effect was unexpectedly good. 
Instead of the rather savage and perhaps 
garish result that might be anticipated from 
the description, the sequences of ruddy spots 
gave an air of civilized richness, without 
in the least detracting from the general rus- 
ticity. 

Situated as it was upon the high bank 
overlooking the river, and surrounded by the 
grove of pines, through the dark branches 
of which the opal sky appeared, it presented 
a most charming and unforgetable example 
of a summer home. 

Speaking of log camps reminds us that, 
pretty as it is, rustic work, that is to say, 
work done of logs with the bark on, is not 
apt to be permanently satisfactory. Colonies 
of insects establish themselves beneath the 
bark; and the bark itself, after a while, 
begins to peel off, giving a dilapidated 
rather than a rustic look to the whole. Yet, 
in some situations, a touch of the rustic 
adds much. In the cottage shown in Figure 
5 the three rustie posts of the piazza were 
most effective as an adornment. The best 
way is to leave the rough branches, cut off 
to mere stumps, of the cedar, or whatever 
tree we may use, and by and by, when the 
bark begins to peel, to remove it entirely, 
trusting to the picturesque outline for the 
effect we wish. 

Figure 6 is a sketch of the fireplace and 
mantelpiece of the same little cottage. It 
was necessary to draw the flue of the fire- 
place as much toward one side as pos- 
sible, in order to bring it out at the apex 
of the pyramidal roof. The architect has 
availed himself of this to make an unusual 
and picturesque arrangement of stepped 
shelves instead of the usual straight-across 
mantel shelf. It is all of the simplest ma- 
terials, rough brick and pine shelves, but 
with its old andirons piled with driftwood 
and its beach foliage and flowers in pots, is 
as satisfactory as if of the costliest stone. 

Should a mere fireplace, or several fire- 
places, not be sufficient provision for warm- 
ing occasionally, and a more complete heat- 
ing system be necessary, there is nothing so 


good for a summer home of any size as a 
hot-water apparatus, or for a winter home 
either for that matter. The cost is consid- 
erably greater than that of a hot-air fur- 
nace, perhaps double, nor is it: wise to try 
to reduce it if a good result is desired. On 
the other hand, the amount of fuel is about 
half of what is required for a hot-air outfit, 
so that the question of cost, in the end, is 
more than evened up. 

But, for excellent working, there is noth- 
ing equal to hot-water circulation for any 
latitude or any season. It will give a gentle 
warmth or an excess of heat, as required; 
it will distribute it evenly to all parts of the 
house, leaving no cold side varying with 
change of the wind; it makes it unnecessary 
to shut all the registers in the upper stories 
in order to get any heat in the first, and 
generally does away with all the annoy- 
ances of heating, and substitutes perfect 
comfort and an unruffled life. 

; Ernest Loring. 


WILDERNESS LODGES 
II—IN THE WOODS 


iy A general thing, the building of a lodge 

in a wooded wilderness presents fewer 
problems than at the shore or in the open 
eountry. 

The wood is right around us. But if the 
sawmill is far away the question of haul- 
ing comes in, and it is a serious and ex- 
pensive one. It is always to be remembered 
that, in those parts of the country where 
there are long and heavy snows, it is very 
much better if the hauling can be done in 
winter, or before the roads break up in the 
spring. 

Then it is done on the snow or ice, on 
sledges, by horses and men whose time is 
not valuable for other work just then. It 
costs half as much: sometimes less than half. 

Therefore, it is well if you ean make your 
arrangements for your lodge in the woods 
in fall or early winter. If you are right at a 
sawmill you do not need to think so much of 
this, but a ten-mile haul is a considerable 
thing in spring or summer, especially over 
mountain roads. 

Much building can be done then by men 
who are used to the cold and are glad to 
get winter work. Large houses are built in 
the Adirondacks in winter: the plastering, 
if there is any, being done in the spring. 

One of the first things the dreamer thinks 
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of in the woods wilderness is a log house: 
but it is generally only as a dream. I am 
glad to say that the delusion that log houses 
ean be built cheaply, and are the correct 
thing for a limited purse, is dying out. By 
this the architect is saved much pain. As I 
have already said, their building is a lost art 
in most parts of the country, and nowhere 
in my experience can a good, tight log 
house be built cheaply. 

But we do like to see a log house: there 
is nothing that smacks so of the wildwood 
life and of roughing it. For this reason we 
evolve a substitute—the slab house. Slabs, 
as most visitors to the woods know, are the 
first cuts off the log at the sawmill, and, in 
lengths from three to six and eight feet, are 
seen lying in piles around the mill, where 
they are sold as cheap fuel. The bark is on 
them: on all : 
but the sawed “> 





house, but much more quickly and cheaply 
built, and tighter too; especially if you have 
put building paper under the slabs. 

The roof can be built of slabs also; but 
that is merely for show; a tight roof of 
sheathing and red-rope roofing paper must 
be laid on first, and narrow strips of seven 
eights-inch stuff laid on the paper for fur- 
ring. The slabs are nailed to this, and it is 
best to nail them vertically, as this forms 
gutters to run off the water like corrugated 
iron. Otherwise the water and snow will 
freeze behind them in winter and force 
them off. The under roof is the real one. 
It is best to paint the roofing paper; it lasts 
longer. This makes a good roof. 

I know a wilderness lodge wainscoted 
with these slabs six feet high on the inside 
of the living room. Over this a shelf was 

run on rustic 
brackets for 
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slabs are the best of which I know. If 
they are desired with the bark on, and 
most desire them so, it is well to have them 
cut in the winter, and treat them with a dilute 
coat of creosote to kill the bore-worms, which 
will otherwise get the bark off in a year or 
two. In many places, the bark is taken off 
and the slabs used bare, stained brown or 
brownish gray; this also looks well, though 
not somuch like a new log house. The bark 
drops off of an old log house, generally. 
These slabs are nailed to the tight sheath- 
ing which is put on over the studding or 
posts. They are put on much as clapboards 
are, and it is best to bevel the upper edge a 
little, roughly, with the axe, in order that 
the next slab may fit over it, and so not 
leave a crack for water to back down in and 
freeze. At the corners of the house the 
ends must be beveled to fit together. And, 
when it is done, you have, apparently, a log 


a lattice of 
grapevine 
with slender cedar posts. The stairs went up 
at the side of the ingle-nook and turned toa 
platform or baleony over the wide rough 
stone fireplace, then turned again and fin- 
ished by three steps to the floor above. 

From the ceiling hung a chandelier made 
of a slender cedar pole with cross-arms of 
cedar, and grapevine knotted around them. 
To these hung stable lanterns, and to the 
center pole hung a “real” lamp. The pole 
hung by a rope, run through a pulley, to the 
center of the roof ridge. 

The room was furnished with old hickory 
chairs, settles and rustie tables, old-fash- 
ioned lockers and “crickets.” The hearth 
was a flat stone, and a mantel shelf was 
contrived by a projection of ledge stone 
from the tapering fireplace. The door was 
a “Dutch” door, with slabs covering the 
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parts diagonally, and had cellar-door straps 
of iron and a big iron thumb latch. 

That room was delightful, and also inex- 
pensive. Any clever man could do most of 
the work in it. 

Just here let me say a word about the 
fun of helping build your wilderness lodge 
yourself. There are some parts which any 
clever man, many clever women, and some 
just ordinary boys and girls can do very 
well. The staining, for instance: roofs are 
difficult, and require ladders and scaling 
work: but low walls can be stained by 
Tom, Dick, or Harry, easily. Window boxes 
can be made of bark or rough wood, and 
set on plain or rustic brackets. There are 
a dozen of the little finishing touches 
which you can add to your lodge your- 
self, and do them better than most work- 
men, for you know what you want 
and do it con amore. For instance, have 
plain piazza posts put up, 
and then cover them your- 
self with bark and set on 
grapevine brackets, or put 
grilles of the grapevine 
from one to the other. 

You can select the stone 
for the fireplace, if it is of 
stone, and also stand over 
the mason, and see that he 
does not cover it all with 
mortar: the idea of most 
country masons being to 
make a perfectly smooth 
surface with the stone, and 
where it is depressed between stones level 
up with mortar. The artistic idea is to have 
it as rough as possible and of the most 
beautifully colored stone, If you can get 
green and lichened stone, so much the bettcr. 
But he does not think so, unless, as is some- 
times the case, you convert him. 

Then you ean get the grapevine and the 
slender cedar for your rustic work, and 
you ean help put it up. Ihave known many 
cases where it was all put up by ‘“our- 
selves.” 

Then the walls! Who but you would put 
up the burlap, the colored building paper, 
the matting, or denim so carefully and with 
such a desire to have it just right? This 
work, for which the builder (and properly) 
charges an extra price, you can have the 
fun of doing yourself. 

No one but a “person of means” should 
have the inside staining done by the builder. 
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It is such fun to do it with the thin shingle 
stains put on by a flat brush. I have known 
many ladies who stained and decorated the 
woodwork and walls in their summer homes, 
and they would not have missed it for any- 
thing. There is a special joy in a fine effect 
worked out for yourself. 

You can, if stone is plenty as it is in the 
most northern woods, set this woods lodge 
on stone piers, roughly but firmly built. 
Or, if mason’s work is expensive, set it on 
wood posts well driven in the ground, and 
then pile stones around the posts and along 
under the house sill till it looks as if it set 
on a solid stone foundation. 

Stone adds very much to the effect of a 
rough style of house: a stone wall up to the 
window sill line, for instance; or running 
from the line of an outside stone chimney. 
Stone columns at the piazza are good; or 
for the ends of the piazza only; or even 
stone work four or five feet 
high, with heavy rustic or 
plain wood posts tocontinue 
the column. Any of these 
touches add much to the ap- 
pearance of the house. 

A stone first story up to 
the line of the window tops, 
and a_ slab construction 
above that, givesa very ar- 
tistic effect to the exterior, 
and the depth of the stone 
inside makes a very pretty 
shelf around the room. 

Bricks are often very ex- 
pensive in the woods, and then stone must 
be used for the fireplaces, or some of the con- 
trivances mentioned in the previous article. 

I do not mean at all to be understood as 
advocating only slab houses for the woods. 
Shingled houses are better than clapboarded 
houses. I like even shiplap or barn board 
houses better in the woods than houses of 
clapboards. And there is a necessity for 
a rough, rambling, rustic effect in the woods 
more than at the shore or in the country. 
The house should harmonize with its sur- 
roundings. 

A Swiss chalet on the slope of a hill toa 
lake, or by a brawling stream; a low, rustic 
bungalow where the woods are thick and 
low; a one and a half story cottage, with 
qnaint projections and of irregular shape; 
these are what you want for the woods. 
Never build a tall house in the woods; in- 
deed, can a tall house be called a lodge? 
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In many places in the real woods wilder- 
ness, the guides do the building, and often 
do it quite well and artistically. The spirit 
of the woods seems to enter into them. In 
other places, the village carpenter is usually 
the best man. It is almost never safe to 
import a town—even a country town— 
builder to make 
you a lodge in the 
woods. He cannot 
do it. <A plain 
country carpenter 
and builderis often 
ignorant, and has 
never done any- 
thing such as you 
want. He is used 
to building a soap- 
box with a gabled 
roof, with only 
enough pitch to 
shed water; put- 
ting on a “porch” in front with the same kind 
of roof, and painting the whole blue, with 
yellow trimmings, or vice versa. But, if he 
is not obstinate, and you give him good, 
clear plans and specifications, and assure 
him that even if a thing does seem strange 
and queer to him it is the thing you want, and 
that if he gets in a hole he is not to use his 
“jedgment” but to write for information to 
you or the architect; that man will make 
the house right, provided he is the rarest 
work of God, an honest. builder. And often 
he is. 

But a town builder just won’t do the right 
thing half the time. He has his own ideas 
and knows “architecture” with a soft “ch” 
as well as any one else, and won’t let you 
make a fool of yourself, no matter how much 
you want to. 

I had a house built for a client in the 
Adirondacks once, with a two-foot stone 
wall; and to insure this wall being rough I 
went up there as soon as they com- 








menced to lay stone above ground. I actu- 
ally laid some and superintended the lay- 
ing of several courses to show them how. 
They had never done rough work like that 
before. But they caught the idea, and laid 
the stone so that sometimes the roughest 
projections were even four inches beyond 
the “plumb line,” 
and they filled in 
behind solidly 
with mortar, leav- 
ing the front clear 
rock. They got 
so that when the 
country people 
came and told 
them that house 
would fall down 
they did not be- 
lieve it ; even when 
one neighbor 
threatened to (and 
did) write to the owner that her house would 
never stand, as “it had no mortar showing 
between the cracks.” But that builder was a 
humble minded countryman. 

A lodge in the woods may be ceiled with 
matched or even rough sheathing stuff; the 
latter to be stained or have burlap or build- 
ing paper put on, or to be covered in any 
one of half a dozen inexpensive ways. It 
may be open studded without any lining or 
finishing put between studs; or it may, if the 
place is sufficiently open not to be too damp 
in winter, be plastered. That is, of course, 
more expensive generally. In the latter case, 
do not have a white coat put on. The 
smoothed up gray plaster is far more artistic, 
or it ean be colored with one of the many 
good “cold water paints” now onthe market. 

And remember that if rustic stuff can be 
had it-is the prettiest thing for trim, both 
inside and out. Use it all youcan; contrive 
ways to use it. Make the woods lodge look 
like the woods. E. E. Holman. 











WHAT IT COSTS TO PUT A YACHT 
IN COMMISSION 


CORINTHIAN SAILING AND SAILORMEN 


By J. FREDERIC TAMS 


* \ , THAT does it cost to put a yacht 
in commission and run her for 
the average yachtsman; not for 

the few who have large and expensive boats. 

Make your answer of interest to the non- 

yacht owner as well, going further than 

merely satisfying his curiosity?” 

I take OvuTING’s queries, which I have 
quoted, as my text, and, beginning with the 
cost of putting yachts in commission, and 
of running them, I select as representative 
types vessels of 110-foot and 130-foot water- 
line, respectively, in steam, and a 70-foot 
water-line schooner and a 45-foot water- 
line sloop in sail. 

It must be taken for granted that my little 
fleet has been equipped and fitted out com- 
plete in every respect, and that, therefore, 
no expenditures are necessary except for the 
actual cost of putting in commission. Also, 
that the vessels constituting it are used for 
living aboard and the average cruising 
along our coasts in summer, and are not 
raced; as, in the case of sailing yachts, racing 
means constant renewals, larger pay-roll, in 
fact increased expenses all along the line; 
and, in the case of high-speed steam yachts, 
larger engine force, higher pay, constant re- 
pairs, ete. 

The modern 70-foot water-line schooner 
is about 95 feet to 100 feet over all, 20 feet 
beam, 12 feet draught. She will have in the 
owner's end, in addition to the main cabin, 
three to four staterooms, a bathroom, ete., 
and at the foot of the main companion often 
what is called a steerage or chartroom—in 
a house it would be called a vestibule. For- 
ward of these would be, or ought to be, a 
separate room for the skipper, and one with 
two berths in it for the steward and cook, a 
pantry, a galley, and, away forward, the fore- 
castle accommodating seven or eight men, 
including a mate, a launchman, four sailors, 
and a mess boy—ten in all. 

On a well-run boat, with a skipper who 





takes pride in his ship and profession and 
an owner who looks after both, all the work 
of putting in commission, except docking and 
perhaps interior painting, will be done by 
the crew. If the interior painting is plain, 
it would be done by such a skipper as out- 
lined during the winter or early spring 
months, and the blocks and other loose 
hardwood would also be scraped and var- 
nished. All of which reduces the expense 
and time of putting in commission. This, 
of course, means that the skipper or some 
one of the crew is kept by the ship during 
the time she is out of commission. 

It takes about four weeks to put a yacht 
of this size and class in commission. Dur- 
ing that time the crew has to be fed. The 
approximate cost will be: 
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Paint, varnish, etc., used by the cre 50 
Docking, gilding, painting bottom, etc.............. 125 
SEITE sch bethkvanaensssicvones se cphrsoednnsSeess 370 

$1,180 


A 45-foot water-line sloop would be 
about 70 feet to 75 feet over all, 13 feet 
to 14 feet beam, and 10 feet draught. She 
would ordinarily have a double stateroom 
aft, that is, a room extending the full width 
of the yacht, with a berth on each side; a 
main cabin in which two or more ean sleep; 
and accommodations forward for a skipper, 
three men, and steward-cook—five in all. 

Allowing three weeks, the approximate 
cost of putting in commission will be: 
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$560 


As a corollary to the foregoing, I will add 
that if the owner is keen and experienced 
enough, and has the time to look after 
things himself, the foregoing expenditures 
could be cut down materially. For instance, 
he would be the master, and the one who, in 
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his absence, would act as skipper will, when 
the owner is on board, be relegated to the 
position of mate, and therefore be a lower- 
priced man. He will dock the yacht away 
from large cities, and so save considerably 
on the cost of that operation and painting, 
ete. Moreover, he will realize that what is 
a ten days’ job in fine weather cannot be 
condensed into a two or three days’ job 
when she is hauled out at some odd time in 
the middle of the summer for cleaning bot- 
tom, and will allow sufficient time for the 
crew to do the work of scraping, painting, 
varnishing, ete., instead of the shipyard. 
With regard to steam yachts, a 110-foot 
water-line vessel would be about 130 feet 
over all, 17 feet to 18 feet beam, 7 feet 
draught; will require about four weeks to 
put in commission, and the cost will be: 
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A steam yacht of 135-foot water-line 
would be about 160 feet over all, 20 feet to 
21 feet beam, 9 feet to 10 feet draught, and 
would require about six weeks to put in com- 
mission. She would have a crew of eighteen 
or nineteen men, and the cost of putting in 
commission would be about as follows; 
te Bagg for period named, 88Y.............sseceees $1,400 
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If the foregoing were steel boats the cost 
for docking and painting would be much 
higher, as they should be scraped down to 
the metal before painting, and very often also 
a coat of cement is applied. 

Without going into details it may interest 
your readers to know that it costs about 
five thousand dollars to put in commission a 
steam yacht of about 165-foot water-line, 
200 feet over all, 24 feet to 25 feet beam, 
and 13 feet draught. 

The foregoing gives the cost of putting 


the various sized vessels mentioned in com- 


mission. The cost per month to run in each 
case would be, in addition to the pay-roll 
and feed of crew as stated, the living ex- 
penses of the owner and his friends, and, in 
the case of steam yachts, also the cost of 
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the coal consumed, which depends directly 
on the miles run, and therefore would be 
hard to compute. For a yacht 130-feet to 

' 135-feet water-line, using only natural 
draught and doing the average amount of 
lying at anchor and of steaming, an average 
of two to three tons of coal a day for a 
month would be a fair estimate. The living 
expenses would depend entirely on how 
continuously the yacht is used and how 
many mouths have to be provided for. A 
fair estimate would be from $1.25 to $2.00 a 
head, or rather a mouth, the day, accord- 
ing to the carefulness or extravagance of 
the way the yacht is run, and includes, as 
does the allowance for feeding the crew, 
such items as water, ice, ete., leaving only, 
for the sailing yacht, the contingency of a 
tug-boat now and then, and naphtha and 
other incidentals, and say the cost of one 
extra docking and painting bottom. 

Now, as to making this paper “ of interest 
to the non-yacht owner.” The non-yacht 
owner, if he is a yachtsman, is interested in 
anything connected witha boat. As to what 
will interest the non-yacht owner who does 
not care about boats—I give it up. The 
former probably obtains more satisfaction 
out of yachting than many of the owners, as 
the owner, while he may enjoy the sensucion 
of possession of some, in his eyes at least, 
beautiful creation, is deprived of the delights 
of thataching longing that every true yachts- 
man has to possess his own ideal craft. He is 
indispensable, and there is not enough of 
him to go around. Without him, yachting 
would not be half the pleasure it is, as there 
would be no interested companion to talk 
boat to, always ready and glad to serve his 
trick at the wheel and reluctant to give it up 
when the time comes; or to go aloft or to the 
end of the bowsprit, wash down decks, hoist 
and stow sails in any weather (the worse it 
is the more his spirits rise), enjoying the 
attendant hardships; thinking the badly 
cooked and cold food ambrosia and the 
shaken up beer or wine nectar; in every 
watch so long as he can stand and keep his 
eyelids open, forfear he will miss something; 
eager to do anything and everything when 
called upon. Many of them are first-rate 
sailors in every sense of the word, with the 
additional advantage of possessing the pride 
and spirit of the volunteer. They make an 
ideal cruising or racing crew, and when well 
trained and after working together, ask no 
odds from their professional brethren. 
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In the early and palmy days of Corinthian 
racing, when in almost every case the entire 
professional crew was sent ashore and some- 
times also the cook and steward, it was not 
infrequent to see entries of twenty-five and 
thirty yachts of all sizes up to the 90-foot 
water-line schooner, manned exclusively by 
amateurs. In my own crew of sixteen I had 
three as good topmen as ever went aloft, so 
eager and zealous in their duties that it was 
difficult sometimes to get them back on deck. 
Two of them, one now dead, were near rela- 
tions of our respected President, which per- 
haps accounts for their strenuosity and effi- 
ciency. I have had to order in, in no gentle 
terms, my bowsprit end men for fear they 
would be washed off, they disappearing with 
every plunge, hanging on like grim death 
when under water, working actually with 
tooth and nail, in the few seconds they were 
out of water, stowing the struggling sails. 

I venture to say that our enthusiastic, 
eapable non-yacht owners outnumber the 
yacht owners as ten to one. 

It would perhaps be invidious to name 
any of the older living Corinthians. Some of 
them are still on deck, and in emergencies 
can be relied on to hand, reef or steer or 
manage Cup defenders, as some of them are 
rew dcing. I am not so familiar with the 
present generation, the number of whom has 
increased largely in recent years, the tre- 
mendous impetus given to small boat sail- 
ing by the so-called knockabouts having 
fostered a very large number of first-rate 
young sailors, not only in New York waters, 
but at Boston, Philadelphia, and other places 
along the coast and on the lakes. 

I am sure I will be forgiven, and will sur- 
prise some people, if I make an exception in 
mentioning our efficient New York Commis- 
sioner of Street Cleaning, who, I venture to 
say, takes more pride in being a first-class 
in-at-the-hawse-pipe and not by-the-cabin- 
window sailorman than in his well-deserved 
title of Major. 

Among the good Corinthians who have 
gone on that long cruise from which no 
sailorman returns, I could name within my 
own ken “ Bobby” Center, than whom no 
better, more thorough sailorman ever trod 
deck; “ Neelie” Lee and Will Stewart, both 
of whom were lost at sea in the great bliz- 
zard; Sam Colgate, Joe Busk, Joe Alex- 
andre, Charlie Longfellow, Ned Burgess, 
Alfred Roosevelt. Some of them have left 
young Corinthians as their successors, who 
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are now worthily treading in the footsteps of 
their fathers. 

Then there is the other kind, bless his 
heart! he has his place. He knows the bow 
from the stern, and acquires a certain gen- 
eral familiarity with the names and applica- 
tion of things, but as for the whys and 
wherefores and the reasons for the various 
movements of the vessel, strange to say they 
remain unfathomable mysteries to him; nev- 
ertheless he just loves the sea and likes to be 
on it, and doesn’t much eare whither the 
ship is bound or what she does so long as he 
is a part of it. He is quite often the moving 
spirit of the party, full of suggestions of 
ports or places to visit, and of information 
about them and of things to do on arrival, 
and is really an invaluable member of the 
crew. 

I have gone into this matter of Corinthian 
racing and sailing merely to emphasize the 
fact that there is a very large field and 
unlimited opportunities for the non-yacht 
owner. On the other hand yacht owning is 
confined to the few who can afford to in- 
dulge their fancy. 

Horse-racing is called the sport of kings. 
Then, indeed, is yacht-racing and sailing 
the sport of Vikings! Moreover, the former 
sometimes brings out the baser side of 
human nature; the latter never, and in addi- 
tion not only brings out the better side, but 
almost seems to create it where it did not 
exist before. In addition, it fosters some of 
the very best qualities that conduce to man- 
hood—resourcefulness in emergency, quick- 
ness in action, presence of mind, self-con- 
trol, fearlessness, self-reliance. So well are 
the advantages of the training to be ob- 
tained from going down to the sea in ships 
recognized in the Navy, that every effort is 
made to obtain men who have had this ex- 
perience to man the present “floating ma- 
chine shops,” as I heard a distinguished 
admiral eall our fighting ships. Men may in 
the course of time, according to their aptness, 
be trained to work the guns and do the 
duties on shipboard and go through the 
routine, but let anything outside of that 
routine occur, there has been nothing in 
their schooling to fit them to meet the emer- 
gency. Hence, the advantage of the ex- 
perienced sailorman who, in addition to,the 
facility with Which he acquires the neces- 
sary technical knowledge, can summon to 
his assistance in time of need the intelli- 
gence and other qualities that have been 
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developed and fostered by his varied ex- 
perience on a wind jammer. 

A good sailorman is like a cat, he always 
falls on all fours, whether at sea or on 
shore. In addition to his seamanship, and 
as a part of it, he is a good carpenter, 
blacksmith, painter, embroiderer, all-round 
handy man; in fact, I would back him to 
mind a baby. 

The word Corinthian is so well under- 
stood nowadays to mean the amateur sailor 
that it may interest OUTING’S readers to 
know its origin. So far as America is con- 
cerned, it was adopted from our English 
cousins, who were the first in modern times 
to use the name for clubs where the hand- 
ling of boats under their auspices was 
confined to amateurs. Those who steered 
their boats or formed the crews in such 
races were called Corinthians; and when it 
was taken up in this country in the early 


‘seventies the clubs that adopted the same 


principle called themselves Corinthians, and 
the members of the crews were called 
Corinthians. However, the name really harks 
back to the palmy days of Corinth on the 
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gulf of that name, when the gay young 
blades of that lively town drove their own 
chariots, “hanging on the lash over the 
dashboard” the while, as our old friend, 
Virgil, so vividly expresses it in the de- 
scription he gives of a chariot race as a pref- 
ace to his account of the boat race and the 
other contests; and steered their own galleys. 
According to that veracious reporter, the 
helmsmen, at least in the races he described, 
were not above sharp practises, for they 
deliberately forced fouls on one another, 
and were not only not disqualified therefor, 
but it seemed to be regarded as rather a 
feather in the successful one’s cap. Our 
men of Corinth, however, while a lively and 
extravagant lot, were gentlemen, and I am 
sure went fairly around the course and 
raced for the pure love of sport only. 

A Corinthian, strictly speaking, is a gentle- 
man who takes an active part in any sport 
for the pure love of sport. I believe, how- 
ever, so far as modern times are concerned, 
that the name was first used by a club in 
England, the members of which drove and 
rode their own horses. 





Shamrock II. Without Sails. 
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CENTRAL PARK ANIMALS AS THEIR 
KEEPER KNOWS THEM 


By JOHN W. SMITH 


Director of the Central Park Menagerie, New York City 











HAVE noticed 
I that colored peo- 
—— ple and China- 
men are most fond of an- 
imals, and next come the 
Italians. I have seen Italian 
laborers—as many as twenty 
together—not finding work in the early 
morning, come to the menagerie with their 
shovels under their arms and spend an hour 
or two looking at the animals. These people 
do not make a casual visit of, say, fifteen or 
twenty minutes, but examine and talk inter- 
estedly in front of each cage. 

I have never seen a day stormy enough 
to keep people away. Even in blizzards, 
when it is too stormy to open the houses, 
and with three feet of snow on the ground, 
I have had visitors come to my office and 
ask for a special permit to see the animals. 
The same people have visited the menagerie 
almost every day for years, and a number 
of them bring cake and nuts to feed the 
animals regularly. After a time the animals 
get to know the persons who feed them. 
With the exception of the cats they are all 
good beggars, and are always looking for 
something to eat. 

The first donation of animals and birds to 
the park was made in 1862, and consisted of 
a small black bear, a pair of kerry cows, 
seven Virginia deer, monkeys, raccoons, 
foxes, opossums, ducks, swans, pelicans, 
eagles, and parrots. These were quartered 
in the basement of the present arsenal build- 
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ing. A small wire enclosure was made on 
the Mall, near the Casino, in which six red 
deer were kept. Every Saturday and Sun- 
day some of the smaller animals and birds 
were taken there and exhibited, the little 
bear being chained to a tree. A pair of 
camels were later added to the collection, 
and on Saturdays and Sundays children were 
allowed free rides, the keeper being dressed 
as an Arab. 

In 1865 the collection had so increased 
that a number of the animals were removed 
to the floor of the Arsenal, now occupied by 
the park police. About this time the com- 
missioners appointed Mr. Albert H. Gallatin 
eurator of the collection, Mr. William A. 
Conklin, the property clerk of the Park De- 
partment, assisting him. In 1867 Mr. Galla- 
tin resigned, and Mr. Conklin was given full 
charge. In 1868 the present site of the 
Museum of Art was fenced in for a deer 
park and so used for several years. A num- 
ber of dogs broke through the fence, how- 
ever, and killed nearly all of the deer. 

About three hundred and sixty animals 
and four hundred and fifty birds are now in 
the menagerie. 

The animals in the lion house and all the 
eats are fed daily at two o’clock, Sundays 
excepted. Experienced animal men believe 
it best for them to fast one day in the week, 
and I chose Sunday on account of the great 
number of visitors that day. I do not give 
them all they will eat, as they would become 
too fat and lazy, and would not live long in 
captivity, not having the exercise necessary 
to help digest their food. I feed them the 
necks of cattle on account of the bone in 
them. The cats if given the meat in chunks 
would swallow it without masticating, but 
receiving meat on the bone they tear it off in 
small pieces, and in this manner partly mas- 
ticate it. The quantity is regulated by the 
size and condition of the animal. After they 
are fed they are watered, and then generally 
take a nap. They know the time for feed- 
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ing, as any visitor may observe. About one 
half hour before feeding they will be seen 
prancing up and down at the front of the 
cages, watching the door where the keeper 
enters with the meat; and they seem to 
know when Sunday comes. 

The animals are subject to nearly all dis- 
eases of the lungs, kidneys, liver, heart, 
spine, and head. The practise in admin- 
istering medicine to an animal formerly was 
to lasso him, draw him up to the bars of the 
cage, throw him, and secure his feet with 
ropes. The keepers would then go in the 
cage, put either an iron or a piece of board 
in his mouth, and force 
the medicine down his 
throat, sometimes caus- _ | 
ing the death of the [ 
animal from excite- 
ment. Now I give the — 
medicine either in their 
food or drink. In the 
early spring they are 
given spring medicine, 
and in the fall, medi- 
cine to bring them 
through the winter. 

If an operation is to 
be performed the ani- 
mal is lassoed and se- 
eured to protect the -'" 
men who handle him. 
It often occurs that an 
animal gets “off his 
feed,” and will not eat 
for days. When this 
occurs, I try to tempt 
him with live food, but 
usually he will not eat 
anything, and will keep 
at the rear of the cage 
and sleep. After a few 
days he will eat a little, and usually makes 
the first effort to do so at night when every- 
thing is quiet. 

When the cat family have been in captiv- 
ity about fifteen years they begin to lose 
their eyesight, and at the age of twenty 
years, in most cases, are blind. I have a 
lioness, which has been here about eighteen 
years, and is in splendid condition, but 
blind. She seems to get along by feeling 
and smelling. After being in captivity for 
a number of years their nails grow very 
long, and, being curved, grow up into the 
sole or cushion of their feet. The animal 
then becomes lame and suffers great pain. I 
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secure it, and with a pair of steel clippers, 
clip the nails. 

At the suggestion of people who, I sup- 
pose, got the idea from the way a domestic 
cat will play with and eat it, I several times 
procured catnip and put it in the cages. 
Some of the animals would not go near it; 
others would smell but not touch it. The 
leopards seemed to like it, as they tossed it 
about and rolled in it; but none of them, so 
far as I observed, ate any of it. 

Animals have likes and dislikes, and also 
good memories. One case in particular came 
under my notice. A tigress, a fine animal, 
three years old, was 
brought to the menagerie 
about nine years ago. A 
short time after, she 
showed a dislike for one 
| of the keepers, and every 
| time he went near her 
| cage she would dash 
against the bars trying to 
eatch him. Even when 
the house was crowded 
with visitors, if she saw 
him a hundred feetaway, 
she would commence to 
bristle up and growl. I 
aceused the keeper of 
doing something to her, 
but he assured me 
he had never done 
anything to make 
her act so. He is a 
good keeper, and I 
believe a_ truthful 
man. The other 
keeper could go up 
to the cage, call her 
(hername was Lilly), 
and she would come 
to the front of the cage, and even allow him 
to rub and seratech her and put his hand in 
her mouth. For the other, she continued her 
dislike till her death, which occurred only a 
short time ago. 

The animals in a menagerie differ from 
those in a cireus, which are usually broken 
and tamed so that the keepers can enter 
their cages and use a curry comb and brush 
to cleanthem. Atthe menagerie they would 
attack any keeper, and, if he were not res- 
eued, would kill him. The animal in a 
menagerie snarlsand spits, and the man then 
has a chance to get out; but if the animal 
turns tail and tries to get into a corner the 
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chanees are that when the keeper turns it 
will spring at him. 

A menagerie and a zoological park or 
garden are very different. In the former all 
visitors ean see the occupants of the cages. 
Take the lion house, for example. The cages 
are twelve feet in depth, and if they were 
extended to, say, twenty-four feet, the small 
child could not see the animal unless lifted 
up. The habit of all wild animals is to retire 
to the rear of the cage. A zoological garden 
is a large tract of land with walks, beautiful 
trees and plants, and large buildings. The 
paddocks and ranges are as large as possible, 
with caves and dens, and it is sometimes 
difficult to see the animals. Gentlemen who 
have visited the gardens in Europe have 
told me they had spent hours at a time try- 
ing to see some animal; and one told me that 
in one of the gardens in Germany he spent 
a day in an endeavor to see a royal tiger, 
whieh was the talk of the people; but he was 
obliged to leave without seeing him. The 
animal was hidden away in the artificial 
jungle in the rear of the enclosure. 

The animals and birds that die in the 
Central Park Menagerie are sent to the 
American Museum of Natural History. The 
daily supply of food for the menagerie is as 
follows: 250 pounds of beef, 100 pounds of 
bread, 6 quarts of milk, 30 pounds of fish. 
The weekly supply, in addition, is 2 barrels 
of apples, 2 barrels of carrots, 2 barrels of 
potatoes, and 275 bananas. And the monthly 
addition is 45 bags of corn, 25 bags of oats, 
10 bags ground oats, 5 bags of, bran, about 
30,000 pounds of hay, and 5 bales of straw 
for bedding. In winter, I also feed cabbage 
and turnips. The monthly supply for birds 
is one bushel canary seed, one bushel hemp 
seed, one bushel rape seed, and two dozen 
cans mocking-bird food. In summer time, I 
feed the animals grass cut in the park. 

One of the most important things to be 
observed in taking care of animals is clean- 
liness and good ventilation. This will go a 
great way toward keeping the collection in 
good condition. The lion house cages are 
washed out every morning, winter and sum- 
mer. Disinfectant is used freely. 

A few years ago, a keeper one morning 
by mistake opened the wrong door of one 
ot the cages, and a tiger and a leopard came 
together. There was a terrific fight while 
it lasted. The leopard held his own for a 
while. but soon the tiger struck him a pow- 
erful blow, knocking him down. The tiger 
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immediately sprang, caught the leopard by 
the back with his teeth, and shook him as a 
dog would a rat. The keepers fought the 
tiger to make him let go his hold, and after 
a short time succeeded in releasing the 
leopard and placing him in the next cage. 
I examined the leopard, and, finding his 
back broken, chloroformed him. The tiger 
was badly injured, and died about three 
weeks after. 

Sometimes animals placed together in the 
same cage will fight. The keeper stands by 
with a pole to separate them. Generally, it 
does not amount to much after the first en- 
counter, and they become quiet and agree. 
It is essential to have a keeper who has 
patience and will treat the animals with 
kindness. Animals soon learn who treats 
them kindly and who does not. One who 
dislikes animals should never be put in 
charge of them. If a keeper treats his 
charge with forbearance and_ kindness, 
looking out for its comfort, the animal will 
obey him, and he can do almost anything 
with it. If the keeper is brutal, the animal 
will resent it. 

One of the most attractive features of the 
menagerie is the lion house. The lion lives 
for about twenty-five years, and is fully 
grown at six years. The time of gestation 
is 108 days, and there are from two to five 
cubs at a birth. The cubs’ eyes are opened 
two days after birth. Sometimes the mother 
will kill and eat the cubs; but this, I think, 
is from fear that they will be taken from 
her. I have seen a mother carry a cub in 
her mouth for hours, trying to find some 
place to hide it, and often the cub is killed 
in this way. Up to ten years ago this oe- 
curred many times; but since then I have 
been very successful in raising the eubs by 
building a small enclosure inside the cage 
about one week before they are born. This 
is filled with good bedding, and made so 
that the people cannot see the lioness or the 
cubs, and the former is contented. After 
the cubs begin to walk around, they should 
have a clay floor, so as to keep the cushion 
or soles of the feet from getting sore, which 
will occur if the floor is hard, and they will 
grow up with crooked limbs and _ hollow 
backs. 

I have found it best not to give the cubs 
any meat until they are six months old— 
nothing but the mother’s milk. The mane 
in the male commences to show when about 
one year old. The young have small dark 
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spots on the legs and 
body; but as they 
grow older these dis- 
appear, and in two 
years all are gone. 
When the cubs are 
one year old they 
commence to lose 
their first teeth, and 
when two years old 
they have their per- 
manent teeth. 

What makes a lion 
roar isa mystery. As 
soon as one starts they 
all join in. They keep 
it up two or three 
minutes, and end with 
a grunt of satisfaction, as if relieved. I 
have seen people run for dear life out of 
the lion house at the roar of the lions, 
thinking some of the animals were about 
to escape. Other visitors outside run in to 
see what the trouble is. My opinion is that 
roaring is one of the habits of the animal, 
learned after they are about two years old, 
as up to that time the cubs do not roar. 
When they first try, the noise they make is 
like that of a cat. 

The Siberian tiger in the lion house is 
one of the finest in captivity, and about 
three years old. He is already very large, 
and will attain his full growth at six years. 
He is out in all sorts of weather, the colder 
the better. His winter coat is four inches 
long. He cannot stand the heat inside the 
house, and spends most of his time in the 
outside cage. In summer he suffers very 
much from the heat and walks around 
growling, with his mouth open and tongue 
protruding like a dog. The keeper cools 
him by playing a hose over him four or five 
times a day, and keeping the cage wet. 
Last summer he did not suffer so much as 
the previous year. He is a good-tempered 
animal. I have hope .that in a short time, 
with care and attention, he will become ac- 
climated. 

The characteristics of the tiger, with few 
exceptions, are the same as the lion. He is 
not so powerful, but much quicker, and, 
when excited, more treacherous. The time 
of gestation is the same as the lion, and 
they:have about the same number of cubs 
at birth. The cubs should be brought up in 
the same manner as the lion. I have found 
it good judgment, as soon as I found the 















female was in 
young, to separate 
the male from her, 
to save the female 
from injury. 

The leopards in f 
the menagerie are 
as fine as anywhere 
in captivity. They 
have two young at 
a birth. Their eyes 
open when they are 
six days old, and 
they are a little 
larger than a do- 
mestic kitten.s When 
young they are very 
playful, and when 
about four months co 
old are continually 
climbing to the top of the cage. Two litters 
have been born in the menagerie during the 

past four years, but all died when they, were 
i four to six months old, being injured 
through falling from the top’ of the’ cage, 
either breaking their legs or hurting their 
spines, so that I had to chloroform them. 

The black leopards are the most vicious 
animals in the lion house. Although -they 
have been here for three years they are as 
fieree as when they first came. An extra 
wire screen had to be put in front ‘of their 





‘eage to prevent their reaching out anid 


catching any one passing. They are; I be- 
lieve, with the exception of the’ wild eat, 


‘the most agile of all the cat family: They are 


always ready to spring at a keeper’ going 


‘near the cage. For a while after they came 
‘they remained most of the time in the rear 
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of the cage, and would eat only 
during the night time. 

I have often been asked why 
the rough post is placed in 
each cage. It 


is to enable the ( *-~=jy_ 
animal to ten 


his claws in good condition by clawing and 


tearing at it. You have often seen the do- 
mestie cat do likewise, using the carpet in- 
doors, and out of doors the trees and fences. 

The Central Park hippopotamus collection 
is the finest in captivity. They are named 
Caliph, Miss Murphy, and Lotus. The baby 
is now two years old. 

Miss Murphy was purchased in 1886; 
Caliph in 1888. They cost $5,000 each. 
Caliph measures twelve feet three inches 
from tip of nose to end of tail, and nine 
feet six inches around the body. He 
weighs about 6,000 pounds. The time of 
gestation of a hippopotamus is 220 days. 
They have one calf at a birth. During the 
past ten years there have been five calves 
born in Central Park. Four of them grew 
to be fine animals and are still alive. Two 
are in Europe, one with Ringling’s Cireus, 
and the other, Lotus, is with us. The calf 
that died was born in the night time, and 
through neglect of the night watchman was 
found floating dead in the water. Probably 
when born it was feeble and not able to help 
itself. The young take to the water imme- 
diately after birth. They nurse as long as 
the mother will allow—sometimes for two 
years or more. Their principal food is hay, 
grass, bread, and mashes of ground oats 
and bran, with apples, carrots, and potatoes 
eut up. Caliph eats every day about fifty 
pounds of hay, and the others in proportion 
to their size. The hippopotami are not bad 
or vicious animals, but will fight hard if 
given cause. You cannot force them, but 
with patience and coaxing can accomplish 
much. They will obey the word of com- 
mand when told to enter or leave the water. 
They are housed in the lion house from 
about the middle of October to May. In 
winter the water in the tank is heated to 
about fifty-five degrees. When we move 
them, a runway is built from the tank in- 
side to the one outside, and they seem to 
know when we commence that it is for 
moving them. Any visitor might observe 
that they are up on the platform waiting 
the word to start. One keeper walks ahead, 
throwing them grass or apples, and we sel- 
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dom have any trouble moving them. 
The exception is when there is a baby 
that is timid and will balk, and 
the mother will return 
to protect it. With pa- 
tience, however, after 
a time they will 
proceed. The 
authorities say 
the hippopota- 
mus is a long-lived animal, and that they ° 
live from seventy-five to one hundred years. 
When excited, they move very quickly for 
such large and cumbersome animals. The 
female hippopotamus is the best of mothers, 
and will fight to the death in defense of her 
calf. In response to the roar of a lion they 
will grunt six or eight times. 

In 1893 a keeper who had charge of the 
hippopotami would get under the influence 
of liquor and treat them badly. On one 
oceasion, early in the morning, the animals 
were in the outside tank, and he wanted 
Caliph to come up out of the water. Caliph 
for some reason would not obey. The keeper 
procured a long pole with an iron on the 
end and commenced to prod and beat him. 
Caliphstarted up, but the keeper continued to 
beat him. When going to the incline leading 
to the platform, after Caliph was inside the 
enclosure, the keeper put the pole aside and 
went into the enclosure to close the gate. 
Quick as a flash, Caliph sprang for him with 
his mouth wide open. The keeper ran to 
the angle of the cage, keeping his back to- 
ward the enraged beast, who was unable to 
use his teeth on him because of the angle. 
Caliph’s head was so large he could not get 
near enough to the keeper to do damage. 
Other keepers, hearing the man’s cries, came 
to his rescue, and drew the animal’s atten- 
tion from the man, who climbed over the 
top of the cage, escaping with torn clothes 
and a number of slight scratches. It was a 
lesson for the keeper. 

The hippopotami can remain out of water 
for months if water is thrown over them to 
keep their skin from cracking. I have a 
number of times timed them to see how 
long they would remain under water. The 
longest time I observed was four minutes. 
The calf, however, can remain longer, as it 
nurses under water. I have never seen a 
calf nurse out of water. 

The two elephants in the menagerie— 
Jewell and Tom—are both natives of India. 
Jewell was received in April, 1897. Tom 
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was presented in March, 1896. All elephants 
are intelligent—some more so than others. 
Cireus people would rather have an Indian 
than an African elephant, the former being 
more easily trained. 

An elephant has one calf, weighing about 
200 pounds at birth. The young nurse with 
the mouth, turning up the trunk out of the 
way. The first elephant born in the United 
States, was born in 1880, in Philadelphia. It 
weighed 213 pounds. Its trunk was twelve 
inches long and nine inches at the root. It 
is now with a ecireus. Another, 
born in 1882 at the winter quar- 
ters of Barnum and Bailey’s, in 
Bridgeport, Conn., lived three : 
years, and died from water on TN 
the brain. The food of an elephant 
in captivity is hay, grass, bread, 
ground oats, bran, and vegetables. 
About 100 pounds of hay is con- 
sumed in aday. Twice the cireum- 
ference of the largest part of the elephant’s ' 
foot is generally his height from the ground 
to the top of the shoulder. Their feet have 
to be pared about twice a year as the horn 
of the soles grows very fast in captivity, and 
if not attended to will cause lameness. In 
their native country the horn is worn away 
by the rough surface of the ground. Ele- 
phants have five toes on their forefeet and 
four on their hind feet. They have to be 
oiled three or four times a year to keep their 
skin from cracking and becoming sore. This 
is generally done with neat’s-foot oil. 

Nearly all bad elephants are males. A 
female elephant is sometimes bad, because 
in breaking and training her when young 
she was treated improperly. Like children, if 
they are allowed to have their own way 
when young, they will become so bad that 
nothing can be done with them when older. 
The best thing that can he done with a bad 
elephant is to rid the 
world of him as soon 
as possible or he will 
surely kill somebody. 

It is a singular fact 
that if a bad elephant 
is moved any consid- 
erable distance, for 
some time after he ar- 
rives at the new place 
he will behave well, 
butaftera time he will 
become as bad as 
ever. This was the 
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case with Tip, who was in the menagerie. 
We had no trouble with him for three years, 
when suddenly he became bad. 

His keeper was William Snyder, one of 
the best animal men in the business, and 
one who does not know what fear is. He 
always looks out for the ¢omfort of the ani- 
mals in his care, and treats them with great 
kindness. Notwithstanding this, he has had 
some close calls, as in the case of big Tip. 

Tip weighed 10,000 pounds and was nine 
and a half feet high, and, with the excep- 

tion of Jumbo and Chief, was 
the largest in captivity. 
He was about thirty-three 
years old, and was once the prop- 
erty of the King of Italy. Before 
he came to Central Park, Tip 
had killed eight keepers. 
He behaved himself at the 
menagerie for about three years; 
but in 1891, when Keeper Sny- 
der entered the cage in the morn- 
ing, he was attacked. Tip was 
chained “ fore and aft,” and had 
‘a strong martingale chain on 

him. When Snyder went in front 
of him Tip broke the martingale and struck 
with his trunk, knocking Snyder down. He 
then tried to stamp him, but could not. A 
policeman, hearing the noise, ran to the cage 
and dragged Snyder out unconscious. Sny- 
der regained consciousness, entered the 
cage, made Tip lie down, and put extra 
chains on him. After this he behaved fairly 
well, but Snyder never trusted him. One 
afternoon when Snyder entered the cage, 
Tip started for him head first. Snyder took 
out his small hook and caught him by the 
trunk to turn him round, when Tip struck 
Snyder on the shoulder blade with his tusks, 
which Snyder fortunately had previously 
sawed off to about fifteen inches. The blow 
threw him against the partition that separ- 
ates the cages, Tip attempting, while he was 
on the floor, to strike him with his tusks, 
but his. head 
was so large 
that -it struck 
against the par- 
tition. Snyder 
was close to the 
front bars, and 
pulled himself 
out. 

After this 
attack I sug- 
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gested to the Board of Park Commissioners 
that the elephant be killed, and they ordered 
it done. An attempt to kill him was made 
early in the morning by putting capsules, 
holding twenty grains of cyanide of potas- 
sium, inside a carrot; but he spat it out. We 
tried again with apples and bread contain- 
ing the poison, but every time he would spit 
it out. In the afternoon a mash of bran was 
prepared, containing about twenty-five five- 
grain capsules of the poison, and he ate it 
all in about three minutes. The poison at 
once took effect; he trembled all over and 
trumpeted as loudly as he could. His hind 
quarters soon gave way, and in about ten 
minutes he fell dead. Tip is now mounted 
and exhibited in the American Museum of 
Natural History. 

Tom, the male elephant in the menagerie, 
is about eighteen years old. He was pur- 
chased from Hagenbeck, the animal dealer 
of Hamburg, Germany, when two years 
old and about three feet high. He was 
placed in charge of George Arstingstall for 
breaking and training. From the first he 
was obliged to beat him, as Tom would at- 
tack when ugly. 

Arstingstall taught him many tricks, and 
he traveled with Barnum & Bailey as trick 
baby elephant, during which time he “did 
up,” as the animal men say, four keepers. 
One day he tried to strike Mr. Bailey with his 
trunk. The latter made up his mind to get 
rid of him, and offered Tom to Central 
Park. The commissioners accepted, and for 
a long time Tom behaved well, Keeper 
Snyder teaching him a number of new 
tricks, and having him perform them every 
afternoon for the children. About two years 
ago, however, he struck at Snyder when 
the latter went into the cage. Snyder 
jumped aside, but when he turned to go 
out of the eage Tom kicked him and knocked 
him out of the rear door. Since then 
Snyder has not attempted to show Tom off, 
and has key double chains on his legs. 
Tom will some day probably have to be 
killed. 

I have never seen elephants without 
chains except when performing. They 


eannot be controlled with harness like a 
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horse or an ox. It would not be strong 
enough. Means must be used to prevent 
their injuring or killing those who handle 
them. People who have traveled where 
elephants are used as beasts of burden, tell 
me that they are always controlled by stout 
ropes which are fastened on their legs in 
the same manner as we use chains. Chains 
are probably not used because they are 
more expensive than rope in those countries. 
Complaints have been received, and articles 
appear in the newspapers, regarding the 
cruelty practised through chaining in Cen- 
tral Park. If understood there would be 
no complaints. Bad elephants, like mur- 
derous criminals, have to be put in irons 
for the public safety. 

Jewell, the female elephant in the men- 
agerie, has but one leg chained, because 
she is gentle and good-tempered. She is, 
however, a runaway, and if she gets the 
chance will scamper off. She was formerly 
exhibited in a circus in Sandusky, Ohio, 
where one morning she got loose, and 
bolted.. She tore the door from its hinges 
and reached the street. Keepers pursued; 
but it was late in the evening before she 
was captured. 

Elephants are long lived. Authorities say 
they live one hundred to one hundred and 
fifty years. 

The African elephant has four toes on 
his forefeet and three on his hindfeet. The 
ears are much larger than those of the In- 
dian; the forehead is more prominent, and 
the skin darker. In eating grain, an African 
elephant takes it into his trunk the way he 
takes water, and shoots it into his mouth. 
The Indian elephant takes the grain up in 
the curve of his trunk and, with the help of 
his tongue, puts it into his mouth. 

I have been .asked many times why ele- 
phants throw hay, grass, and sometimes 
earth upon their backs. Many people be- 
lieve it is to keep away insects. As they do 
this all winter, when there are no insects to 
annoy them, I believe it is simply a habit 
like waving, which is a common practise 
with all elephants. Some swing the trunk 

* and head from side to side; others swing 
them up and down. 












































A game law is a dead law unless supported by local sentiment ; therefore labor with the man nearest you, especially with 
that one, who, lacking genuine sympathy with game protection, shoots ducks during their mating season, because the state 
law does not forbid it. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 
We very much regret that many of our friends who delayed purchase of the April number were unable to buy a copy; the 
truth is the edition was sold out within a week after its publication. We suggest an early placing of orders with the newsdealer, 
for, though we are largely increasing the number printed each month, the demand for three months past has invariably exceeded 


our most liberal calculations. 


Outdoor To tour America from the Atlantic 
Spirit to the Pacifie oceans is to be im- 
reining pressed by the spread of the out- 
Apace a 


door spirit. It had been about four 
years since last I made the trip, and the one 
from which I recently returned showed me 
such development of interest as I would 
searcely have believed possible in the time. 
America is becoming widely converted to 
the value of that outdoor life of which games 
and that sort of thing are but the preliminary 
symptoms. For fifteen years I have made 
periodical trips over the country, and the 
status, say of 1890, so widely differentiates 
from that of 1903 that one ean hardly believe 
it the same country and the same people. It 
is a small settlement, indeed, which now has 
not its country club, or its club of one kind 

another devoted to driving or riding or 
volt, or to some form of outdoor recreation. 
And the national significance of this devel- 
opment is the tendency it creates to give 
earnest heed to the larger questions with 
which people of outdoor sympathies come 
directly in contact—such as, for example, 
forest preservation and the protection of 
wild animal life. By which I mean to point 
out that the spirit is not all for mere selfish 
play and amusement. In Denver, by way of 
instance, I found interest very much alive 
and actively working for the State’s forestry 
and game protection. There is need for 
anxiety on both counts, since in forty years 
the State timber area has been reduced from 
36,000 to about 6,000 square miles; while 
the decrease in deer and elk is equally as 
shocking. Thus it behooves Colorado to be 
interested in its wood lands lest. its moun- 
tains become denuded, to the loss of its 
native game and the drying up of its 
rivers, 


Ethics and Perhaps the greatest change 
Common Sense [ observed on this last trip 
in the was in the wider understand- 
Middle West . 5 

ing of the ethies of sport. In 
the days when football first went West, 
there was such confusion between amateur 
and professional definitions that the line of 
least resistance—which usually lead to semi- 
professionalism, at least—was natural and 
most generally adopted. But the sense of 
right, which rules strong in the western boy, 
found the real course and set forth on it. 
Western men accomplished in a couple of 
years more than had the East in six or 
eight. They set about cleaning up their 
games; and they did so thoroughly. To-day 
the general spirit that pervades the entire 
West, with a few sectional exceptions, is of 
the best in our land. And this is not mere lan- 
guage—it is actual fact. Their associations 
for the protection of game birds are doing 
energetic work and obtaining practical re- 
sults more often than those of the East; their 
colleges are more nearly together on a com- 
mon sense plan of athletic supervision and 
control. Wherever left to themselves the 
spirit is manly; and the individual concep- 
tion of the game for its own sake seems 
clearer than to be found at a majority of 
our eastern institutions. I was particularly 
pleased with the methods of governing the 
larger university sports. They have ac- 
cepted the Providence Rules Committee 
idea, as we have in the East, only they have 
really carried it into practise; whereas in 
the East our efforts have not yet got be- 
yond annual talking meetings. In the Mid- 
dle West the two groups of larger and smaller 
universities are severally united in watehful- 
ness over undergraduate games. The facul- 
ties of these institutions have got together; 
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and they have got together for a good pur- 
pose and for some practical work. Of course 
there are occasions of disagreement, and 
now and again an offender is found among 
the individual athletes; I am not writing of 
Utopia. But I speak in a broad sense, when 
I say that the situation is satisfactory and 
most hopeful for the future, because those 
entrusted with the care of the outdoor college 
man are really concerned in his welfare and 
in that of his play. 

Farther West, in the Missouri River dis- 
trict, I found also a notable improvement 
over conditions of three years ago; which 
may, indeed, be said of the entire country, 
except for an unreclaimed spot here and 
there, as in the Dakotas, for instance. 

In the South has been a severe struggle, 
with the friends of the game fighting vali- 
antly the fight for clean athletics; and they 
have won out, for comparatively few places 
did I find free of its healthful touch. 


ANew Order Nowhere has come greater 
on the change for the better than on 
Pacific Coast 


the Pacific Coast, though there, 
too, remain the most unclean spots in the 
whole fabric of American amateur sport. 
The Olympic Athletic Club, once an athletic 
degenerate, has been cleansed and rejuv- 
enated under the guidance of Messrs. William 
Greer Harrison and John Elliott. To-day the 
Club is prosperous and its influence on Coast 
athletics for the good; under the old régime 
it was not prosperous and its influence was 
distinctly prejudicial. Sportsmen are grate- 
ful to Mr. Harrison and his confréres for 
their work in this direction. The athletic 
situation on the Coast always has been a 
perplexing one, and sometimes it hasseemed 
to be also a hopeless one. It is a curious 
fact that there should be comparatively so 
little of competitive athletics in this Golden 
State. where there is so much to tempt one 
out-of-doors. Yet the truth is that outside 
of the universities there is very little of 
track athletics of a good quality. Boxing 
appears to span the average Pacific Coast 
man’s conception of athletics. Of the clubs 
belonging to the local branch of the Amateur 
Athletic Union, the majority-are little else 
than organizations for the development of 
the art fistie. The Olympie Club was ‘cr- 
merly of this kind. Now it is the one elub, 
together with the two universities—Califor- 
nia and Stanford—stemming the tide. They 
are having a hard pull of it; no doubt of that, 
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for the boxing clubs are many and the spirit 
rampant. 

There is even talk of the Olympic with- 
drawing from the Pacifie Coast Association 
and joining the two universities in a separ- 
ate organization. Under the present officers 
of the Pacific Coast A. A. U., I must say the 
situation is exasperating; yet I should be 
sorry to see the Club withdraw, and I think 
it would be a mistake to do so. There is no 
room for two athletic organizations on the 
Coast, and it is well to perpetuate the tradi- 
tions and widen the influence of the older 
body. The A. A.U. is by no means above 
criticism, but it has, on the whole, done good 
work for American games, and is our sole 
guardian of non-collegiate athletics. Hence 
it should be supported rather than forsaken, 
so long as it proves deserving of our confi- 
dence. The situation on the Pacific Coast is 
not hopeless ; it is just what we on the At- 
lantic Coast side of our country have experi- 
enced with the Metropolitan Association and 
its boxing club element. I should strongly 
advise Mr. Harrison and his associates not to 
secede from the Union, but to marshal the 
friends of clean athletics on the Coast; and 
fight the boxing club element to a finish. 
The present officials of the Pacific Coast 
Association should be replaced by men who 
are neither weak-kneed nor unmindful of 
the responsibilities of their office. To my 
amazement I found the present incumbents 
permitting merchandise prizes for boxing 
contests. The Olympic Club ean win its fight 
if it will go at it hard and stick to it. 

Association football is thriving on the 
Coast. I wish I might say the same of it in 
the East, for it is a game worth cultivating. 


More Over all the country track games, 
Players outside of the colleges, arouse the 
aaa least interest. Athletic clubs de- 


vote themselves to football, base- 
ball, and the outdoor games in which many 
may participate; and I found squash courts 
replacing some of the gymnasium parapher- 
nalia. All this is excellent, for it shows the 
growth of the spirit athletic in contra-distine- 
tion tothe spirit which makes solely for build- 
ing winning teams. The Y. M. C. A. is the 
most active organization—almost the only 
active one—in track athletics, outside of 
New York. Indeed, this organization is the 
most beneficial athletic club in the entire 
country; it is doing a noble and a practica- 
ble work among the boys and young men of 
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America, who for lack of fortune, or oppor- 
tunity, have missed club or college associa- 
tion and influence. 

To sum up the result of my observations 
on this recent trip; the American is becom- 
ing less and less of a spectator; he is doing 
more playing and less standing around 
watching others. He is getting into the 
game, whatever it may be, imbued not so 
much as formerly with the idea of beating 
somebody, but more because he likes it; and 
because the pace of the twentieth century 
life demands that he have physical as well 
as mental vigor and alertness; physical as 
well as mental equipment. 


‘Western States Game protection !—there in- 


— Eastern deed is where I found a new 
ame bi : 
Protection understanding from end to 


end of the whole country. 
Not only have excellent new laws been 
enacted in the last three or four years, but 
what is fully as important, the spirit of the 
majority of the people is entirely in sympa- 
thy with them. This is not only important ; 
it is literally vital; for a game lawis a dead 
letter unless supported by the local com- 
munity. Wherever I went I found sentiment 
strongly in favor of game protection, and 
particularly emphatic and outspoken against 
spring shooting. Here again the West shows 
the way to the East. 

There are laws against spring shooting 
in Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, Ohio, 
Illinois; and Manitoba and Ontario in Can- 
ada. Fortunately this makes a protective 
belt around the Great Lakes, except for New 
York and Pennsylvania. In the East only 
Maine, Vermont,and New Hampshire forbid 
spring shooting: and there is no protection 
during the mating and breeding season where 
it is most needed, namely, New Jersey, Mass- 
achusetts, New York, and Long Island; for 
among these and North Carolina are the 
great duck-shooting centers of the Atlantic 
Coast. 

The bill which will inall probability become 
law in Illinois before this number of OUTING 
is published is one of the best to have been 
enacted. It makes a four years’ close season 
on prairie chicken, which will probably 
prove the salvation of the prairie hen as it 
did of the Illinois grouse. It limits the bag 
of ducks to fifty a day; and prohibits spring 
shooting, the sneak boat, the sink box, or the 
killing of duck from sail or steam boats. 
Fifty ducks a day is about twenty-five too 
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many, but at least this is a step in the right 
direction. Another wise and needed provi- 
sion of the new [Illinois bill prohibits the 
killing or having in possession of any bird 
or part of a bird, living or dead, other than 
a game bird—the English sparrow, crow, 
blackbird, or chicken hawk excepted. This 
means that Illinois is protecting her native 
songbirds against milliners; which is a 
hint every state should act upon. 

Massachusetts is the dumping ground for 
the illegally killed birds of nearby states. It 
has a ridiculous law that closes the season on 
wood, black, and teal ducks March Ist, and 
leaves it open for all other ducks until May 
20th. Truth is, Massachusetts appears to be 
dominated by the market interests so far as 
ducks are concerned, but has done well on 
other game birds. New Jersey perhaps en- 
forces its game laws the best of. any of the 
states. Marylandand North Carolina, which 
need protection perhaps more thanany other 
states, have literally none. In the South I 
found the least attention paid to game laws 
of any place in the country. Texas, however, 
appears at last to have awakened, and hasa 
bill pending which makes a five-year close 
season on does and fawns, and limits the 
number of bucks in one year to six to one 
man. It reduces the quail season to three 
months, and protects antelopes for five years. 
It is the first recent instance of sportsman- 
ship or intelligence in the game legislation 
of this great State. 


Inthe New York has been trying for sev- 
Fight eral years to get a law against sprin 
Te Win y g g pring 


shooting. Last year one was passed 
and got to Governor Odell, who vetoed it. 
This year again, Senator E. R. Brown has at 
this writing got through the Assembly a law 
forbidding spring shooting, with excellent 
hopes of its finally reaching the Governor. I 
am told Odell has promised not to veto the 
bill if it comes to him. Judged by previous 
experience with this Governor, we cannot, I 
fear, depend on that promise; but we hope 
for the best. Of one thing the friends and 
enemies of spring duck shooting may be 
assured—those who are in this fight are men 
of principle and determination; and they are 
in the fight to stay. They have been defeated 
in New York by the market men and the un- 
sportsmanly who take advantage of a loose 
law to indulge their lust, but sooner or later 
they will win. If we do not get the bill forbid- 
ding spring shooting through this year we 
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will get it through next year, or the year 
after, or the year after that; but get it 
through sooner or later we will. 

Senator Brown made a stalwart fight at 
Albany and deserves the grateful thanks of 
New York sportsmen whether or not the bill 
becomes law this year. 


Milliners’ 
Butchers 
Driven Out 
of Ohio 


Between excellent game wardens 
and the Cuvier Club, Ohio is a 
very unhealthful place for game 
law violators. The activity of the 
Cuvier Club particularly is driving cold 
storage men to the wall and now the milli- 
ners’ agents have been brought to book. 
The officers of the Club have been after the 
milliners persistently for the last year, and 
recently gained the great victory of having 
the Millinery Association of New York offi- 
cially advise the non-selling or offering for 
sale of American birds protected by law. 
This after a number of milliners in Cincin- 
nati had been arrested and fined. That is 
the way they do it in Ohio. 

Of Western States Iowa appears to be 
the least mindful of its game laws. Re- 
cently a man named Potter was caught red- 
handed with two hundred prairie chicken 
by the State Game Warden, and prosecuted. 
By some extraordinary hocus pocus the 
judge ignored one hundred and ninety-nine 
birds of the two hundred, and fined the 
man twenty dollars for the one bird instead 
of about four thousand dollars as he was 
due to do. Such laxity on the bench is 
very discouraging to the game wardens and 
harmful to the game of the State. All the 
good work of the Iowa Game Warden was 
neutralized by this judge. 

One of the most difficult sections in the 
West to keep free of law breakers is the 
Oklahoma territory. It always has been a 
kind of no-man’s-land for gunners with 
thought only for filling their game bag. 
The naturally difficult situation has been 
made more so by politics, and altogether it 
is a most vexing section to look after. I 
was therefore very much surprised to learn 
while I was in Kansas City that Mr. J. W. 
Gould, of El Reno, although appointed by 
Governor Ferguson, had not been confirmed 
by the Oklahoma Legislature. Unless I 
am mistaken the Legislature will be given 
another chance on this nomination, and if 
they consult the game interests of their 
territory, they would better confirm the 
Governor's appointment. Mr. Gould - has, 
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proved to be one of the best game wardens 
in the Southwest. 


Duck at Last In California there has been 
Protected in much stir in game protective 
California measures, though not so much 
among legislators as among individuals; 
which is more to the point. I found clubs 
in several different parts of the State organ- 
ized to protect the birds in their especial 
section. This I found to be particularly bene- 
ficial to the water fowl. California is one 
of the finest ducking countries in the world, 
where until a few years ago they were 
being slaughtered at a despairing rate. Now, 
very generally speaking, a close season is 
observed, and in more sections than not the 
bag is limited. There are many duck-shoot- 
ing clubs in California, and other sports- 
men’s clubs with extensive preserves which 
are largely responsible for the improved 
condition. 


When in Cheyenne, Wyoming, 
last month, I sought authentic 
estimate of the number of elk 
that have perished of starva- 
tion in the snow south of Yel- 
lowstone Park, in the extreme northwest 
corner of the State. In Colorado I had 
heard the number given so high as fifteen 
thousand and twenty thousand. In Cheyenne 
the estimates were lower by half, but really 
no dependable information is to be had 
until the country opens and a careful reckon- 
ing may be made on the ground. This is 
being done as J am writing, and I hope to 
give my readers the benefit of it by next 
month. From all I can.learn I feel safe in 
saying that the fatality among the wapiti 
(elk) has been grossly exaggerated, and 
probably we shall find two to three thousand 
head cover the loss. 

But even a few thousand is a disaster 
with the number of elk growing, as they are, 
smaller and smaller every year. Practically, 
all the elk that exist in America to-day are 
to be found in the large herd which ranges 
in the northwestern corner of Wyoming, up 
through Montana into Alberta, Canada. Of 
eourse, I speak very broadly; there are in 
truth small herds to be found in Colorado 
and a very few in California, Washington, 
and Oregon. But salvation of this fine 
species of the deer family lies with its pro- 
tection in this Wyoming-Montana section; 
and of this district I suppose it is safe to 


Game Refuges 
for the 
Disappearing 
Elk of 
Wyoming 
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say that ninety per cent. of the elk are to 
be found in Wyoming. They range in the 
high mountains in the summer, and as winter 
approaches work their way down from the 
grassy parks among the timber, to the more 
open country to the southward where the 
snowfall is lighter and the winds sweep the 
hillside grass clear of cover. But here the 
wire-fence of the ranchman has crept north- 
ward, as the country has developed, until 
now elk are shut off from getting to the 
more southern country which once they 
reached without hindrance. Therefore, when 
an unusually severe winter overtakes them, 
they cannot make their way to feeding 
grounds and must perish, as they did this 
last winter. In the section to the east and 
to the south of Yellowstone Park are thou- 
sands of elk in addition to those inside the 
Park itself. If these are to live an outlet 
from their summer to their winter range 
must be maintained. 


Inthe This is not sentiment—it is truth. 
socal The elk will become extinct within 

ten years if such provision is not 
made. And here is one of the many 
impelling motives for establishing refuges 
for big game. The matter has been pre- 
sented to Congress in form of a bill, upon 
which action will be undoubtedly taken in 
the forthcoming year. What England has 
done in Africa, certainly America can and 
should do in its own country. The need of 
refuges for game is imperative if we would 
preserve the wild fauna of this country; 
and the measure as presented to Congress 
is both practical and worthy. It provides 
that the President of the United States be 
given authority to name such of the forest 
reservations as in his judgment he considers 
most advisable for game refuges. No man 
is more qualified than the President to make 
these important decisions. Meantime, and 
carrying out an excellent plan, Mr. Alden 
Sampson has been commissioned to travel 
the country for the purpose of studying the 
conditions of wild animal life, and reporting 
upon ways and means and the forest reserves 
best calculated to harbor them. Mr. Samp- 
son resigned the secretaryship of the Boone 
and Crockett Club (which originated and 
fathered the game refuge idea), in order to 
take up the new work, for which he is well 
fitted. Mr. Sampson’s observations will also, 
no doubt, lead to some revision of the pres- 
ent bill in the light of conditions as they 
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exist in the different affected regions; the bill 
must have local support. 


Senator The Court of Appeals dealt the 
Armstrong cold storage men of New York 
oe a withering blow in deciding 

against them for penalties aggre- 
gating $1,163,315, in the famous case which 
has been argued through the courts since 
May, 1901, when the State Game Inspector 
made a seizure of over 2,000 birds. It was 
a notable victory, because the cold storage 
men of the city had formed a pool to fight 
the case, and the decision means that any 
person in possession of game during the 
close season is liable to conviction for a mis- 
demeanor, to a fine of $60 for each offense, 
and a penalty of $25 for each bird. Gratifi- 
cation over this victory, however, is some- 
what lessened by the revisions which Senator 
Armstrong, at Albany, the other day per- 
mitted in his bill prohibiting the sale of 
woodeock and grouse in New York. The 
bill was changed from its original draft, so 
that instead of possession being presump- 
tive evidence of woodcock or grouse being 
killed in the State, a person may have the 
birds in possession by giving a bond that 
they were killed out of the State. 

Fudge! 

Senator Armstrong might just as well— 
might better, indeed—have torn his bill in 
half ; it willbe too easy for these cold storage 
people to give a bond, and still easier for 
them to claim that the birds were killed out 
of the State. 


Reliance It is decidedly interesting to 
and note that the new challenger 
Shamrock II. fo. the America’s Cup, Sham- 
rock IIT., is the narrowest, next to Valkyrie 
If., and the longest boat the British have 
sent over—a radical departure from recent 
models—and that the new defender Reliance 
has some of the ideas of Mr. Lawson’s ill- 
fated 90-footer of last year worked out to 
their uttermost perfection. 

It would be going too far to say that 
Reliance is an improved Independence, but it is 
entirely true that Mr.-Crowninshield showed 
some new ideas in his creation of which the 
Herreshoffs have made the most in their last 
boat. 

It is noteworthy, too, that Reliance ap- 
pears to have developed along the lines of 
Constitution rather than along those of Col- 
umbia, which implies no unfavorable criti- 
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cism of that latter peerless boat, but is 
significant of the esteem in which Constitu- 
tion is held by her designers. I have always 
felt that Constitution, handled with equal 
skill, is faster than Columbia, and the pre- 
liminary racing this season will probably 
settle the question. 

As for Reliance, at this writing, before she 
has spread her sails, it looks as if the Her- 
reshoffs had succeeded in making a master- 
ful combination of Constitution's light wea- 
ther with Columbia's stanch weatherly quali- 
ties—in an underbody that is a marvel of 
refinement. In addition the new boat is to 
have, it is said, a sail spread greater than yet 
attempted. Thus despite the reports which 
are coming to us of Shamrock IIT.’s fast 
trial work across the ocean—we must have 
confidence in the new defender’s ability to 
successfully defend the world-famed trophy. 
A study of the comparative measurements 
of challengers and defenders reveals the 
fact that there have been other years when 
the rival models differed as widely as they 
do this year—and the American has always 
been victorious. Both designers have tried 
wide and narrow and deep and shallow 
models alternately. 

And each has learned something of the 
other. But no British boat has yet attained 
the refinement of form which, perhaps, 
more than any other quality, is responsible 
for the repeated successes of the American 
yacht. 

This year both boats are lighter and 
stronger than hitherto; the challenger is 
no doubt the lighter. The frames of both are 
of nickel steel; each is floored with alumi- 
num; Shamrock IIT. is plated with nickel 
steel while Reliance is plated with Tobin 
bronze (except for her topsides) which, 
though heavier than steel, is susceptible of 
smoother finish. The mast, boom, and gaff 
on each are of hollow steel, and the chal- 
lenger repeats the experiment of a pole 
mast. The noteworthy feature of the chal- 


lenger’s body is its fulness and the “ deep 
draught of the hull proper, as distinguished 
from the fin,” which is shorter than usual. 
The body of Reliance is comparatively shoal. 

Shamrock ITI. seems undoubtedly to be the 
fastest boat all-round that has challenged, 
and no doubt we have our work cut out, as 
indeed we had last year; at the same time 
Reliance is the raciest looking craft that eyes 
ever beheld. 

Parenthetically, I wish to remark, that 
these Cup races have ceased to be inter- 
national, so far as yacht models are con- 
cerned—as they were at first. 


Medalor The Golf Association appears to 
Match Play })¢ 4 liberally advised and much- 
abused body; it has the troublesome weak- 
ness of harkening too attentively to its 
friends; or, perhaps, I should say it had 
this weakness. I look for stronger, more 
individual action from the present officials. 
One of the blunders of the old régime was 
to extend the number of possible quali- 
fiers in the championship tournament from 
thirty-two to sixty-four. Every intelligent 
friend of golf knew at the time this absurd 
change was made that it would be a ques- 
tion of only a short time when it must be 
changed again. With that question the 
present officers are laboring. Thus far the 
going has been by no means easy, nor the 
results happy. 

And it must be confessed that the method 
of the Association’s procedure in this in- 
stance invited criticism. Granted that some 
change needed to be made, the manner of 
its making would obviously have been best 
derived by seeking an expression of opinion 
from the clubs belonging to the Associa- 
tion, after the members of which had re- 
spectively threshed out the question in 
meeting. In this way, of course, a perfectly 
satisfactory and convincing vote would have 
been obtained. Instead of doing this, the 
Association, in secret conclave, chose some 
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sixty golfers throughout the country to 
serve as a jury to decide on which one of 
the four following systems it is advisable 
to adopt for the championship tournament 
play: 

1. Qualifying round of thirty-six holes, medal 
play. The first thirty-two to qualify and subse- 
quent match play rounds of thirty-six holes 
each. This was the method in vogue from 1896 
up to last year, except that only sixteen quali- 
fied in 1896 and 1897. 

2. A qualifying round of eighteen holes, 
medal play. The first sixty-four to qualify and 
subsequent rounds of eighteen holes each, with 
the exception of the semi-final and final rounds, 
which are to be thirty-six holes. This plan was 
adopted last year. 

3. A qualifying round of thirty-six holes, 
medal play, eighteen holes to be played on the 
first day and eighteen holes on the second day. 
The first thirty-two to qualify. The first two 
rounds at match play to be of eightcen holes 
and the remaining rounds of thirty-six holes. 

4. No qualifying round at medal play and 
match play only from start to finish. Each 
round to be of eighteen holes, with the excep- 
tion of the final, which is to be of thirty-six 
holes. This is the English plan. 

The replies from this were: Five in favor 
of No. 1, nine for No. 2, seven for No. 3, 
thirty-five for No. 4, and six indecisive. 
The manner of securing this vote has nat- 
urally aroused much eriticism, especially as 
the names of the sixty jurymen, at this 
writing, have not been disclosed. When a 
club vote would have been as easy obtained, 
and entirely convincing, it seems a waste of 
effort to have bothered with a jury whose 
verdict, if only because of the manner of the 
jurymen choosing, will not satisfy golfers 
at large. 

The solution of the championship tourna- 
ment question seems to me now, as it did 
several years ago when first I studied it, 
viz.: division of country on geographical 
lines—and national championship entries 
restricted to state champions. In such way 
the entries for the Association champion- 
ship would be kept within handable and in- 
teresting limits, and the game widely and 
systematically encouraged as it never can 
be in any other way. Should such a system 
obtain I would favor the English plan of 
doing away with the medal play round 
and beginning at once with match play. 
Under existing conditions, however, which 
permit anybody and everybody to enter 
championships, a qualifying round appears 
desirable; and keeping the number of pos- 
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sible qualifiers at thirty-two is distinetly 
needful. 

On my recent trip, by the way, I found 
golf on a sound footing over all the coun- 
try. The furore which swept us a few 
years ago has abated, but it has left a con- 
siderable and a sufficient number playing 
the game because they really like it. One 
absent and disappointing feature of its 
development I observed to be the searcity 
of public links. Yet, if they were to be 
kept in no better condition than are those 
at Van Cortlandt Park, here in New York, 
the game and its devotees have lost nothing 
which need give even momentary regret. 


University Evidently 1903 is to be signalized 
Athletic asa year of international sport, 
Outlook = for there are to be also visiting 
lacrosse and poloteamsfrom England, while 
a rifle team will shoot at Bisley to regain 
the Palma Trophy; and it ismore than likely, 
although nothing is definitely settled at this 
writing, that a Harvard-Yale track team 
will meet an Oxford-Cambridge combina- 
tion at Queens, July 11. They certainly 
will if the Englishmen challenge. If they 
do it will make a very close contest, with 
America’s chances better than they were 
on the last occasion. With Schick, Long, 
Rust, Converse, Shevlin, and Piper—the one 
hundred, quarter, hurdles, and hammer, 
should fall to America, with good chances 
for the high jump anda fighting chance for 
the distance run with, perhaps, Deming. 
This prospect gives zest to the dual con- 
tests and the Intercollegiate, which Harvard 
seems to be in the best position to win this 
year. Everywhere the increased interest in 
track games is marked; at Yale, for example, 
the unprecedented number of one hundred 
and fifty men are using lockers, which speaks 
well for Captain J. B. Thomas and the new 
order of things legislative at New Haven. 
The Yale team has thus far shown no won- 
ders, but gives indication of being well bal- 
anced, and especially promising in the runs 
and weights and vaults. It is weakest in 
sprintsand hurdles. Even so it will probably 
be a stronger team than that of last year. 
Harvard has, as usual, abundant material, 
and with Schick, Rust, Converse, and Piper, 
has a veteran nucleus of the highest class. 
Princeton has been unfortunate enough to 
lose her champion distance man and suffers 
in comparison with the others in the matter 
of numbers. Pennsylvania has practically 
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all last year’s team back, and its. entire 
strength is on the track aside from Baird, 
Outside of Harvard and Yale, Cornell ap- 
pears to start the track season best favored. 
Columbia starts better than for years in both 
track and rowing and baseball. 

Harvard appears also to have the best 

baseball outlook, while Yale’s chances seem 
most likely on the water. Only two of Har- 
yard’s 1902 nine are missing, and the new 
material is reported promising. But Har- 
yard will have to play better ball than last 
year, when fortune was certainly most kind. 
At present the batting and outfielding is 
weak, but the infield fast. 

Yale retains five of the 1902 team, but 
they and the new material are doing ex- 
cellently well for this time of the season, es- 
pecially in throwing, which is quick and ae- 
curate, and base running. But the batting! 
—Yale’s old infirmity; perhaps it will im- 
prove. It needs to. Yale seems to have a 
find in pitcher Bowman—but Harvard has 
Clarkson, whom I believe the cleverest 
pitcher on the amateur diamond, when he 
has a chance to play his own game, rather 
than that of his infield as he did last year. 
And then there is Stillman, a better man 
than generally known to be. Princeton, 
too, has a likely pair of pitchers in Underhill 
and Stevens; Cornell will be weak in the 
box; Pennsylvania fair. Princeton is not 
likely to have the infield it had last year; 
perhaps it will be to her good not to have 
such an array of cracks. A stronger nine 
potentially than Princeton 1902 I have never 
seen on the amateur diamond; yet it lost! 
This year there seems earnest work to re- 
gain the position thrown away last season, 
and it is batting and fielding acceptably. 
The outfield is strong with Cosgrove and 
Davis. Brown will play better ball than in 
1902. 

The Western outlook is excellent. 

We shall see some good rowing this year, 
- though in honest truth we have had that 
pleasure for several years. Both Yale and 
Cornell and Pennsylvania will probably 
have faster eights; each retains five of its 
old men, and the new ones are sufficiently 
promising to suggest livelier work. Cornell 
may retain another veteran, which would 
give five of the record crew of 1901. Har- 
vard has the material’ and the spirit, and 
will row faster I think this year than last. 

It is interesting to note that while Yale 
and Pennsylvania have been experimenting 


with the English rigged shell, Cambridge 
has been building a boat with seats rigged 
American fashion. 


Syndicate Not the least pleasing observa- 
Bookmaking tions on my recent trip were 
Shown the = made at Chicago, New Orleans, 
Gate SPR Wed 

and in California, where the 
status of horse-racing has been lifted im- 
measurably. Eastern horsemen are sur- 
prisingly uninformed of the conditions the 
Western Jockey Club must meet and the 
very considerable good it has done the 
sport. The status of the game in the Middle 
West is not, of course, that of the East, nor 
will it be until a State racing law and State 
racing commission have been given Illinois 
similar to that of New York. Conditions 
are so very different in Chicago from those 
that exist in New York that the Western 
Jockey Club is handicapped quite beyond 
Eastern conception. It must cut out its 
work; if an ‘attempt was made to at once 
attain the status that has been reached in 
the East it would be impossible to have 
racing at all, and the game in the West 
would lose the educational and elevating 
influence which the Western Club is ex- 
erting. 

In a word Western men are just as much 
interested in having clean, honest racing, as 
are the Eastern men, and they are working 
to that end continuously. It is a question 
of a half a loaf or no bread. Eastern men 
should acquaint themselves with Western 
conditions before passing judgment. And 
they should also remember that the time is 
not so long gone, when the Eastern situa- 
tion was more tangled, more corrupt than 
it has ever been in the West. 

One of the improvements brought about 
by the Western Club is the better class of 
sport seen at New Orleans this year. Some 
of the newspapers printed a deal of sensa- 
tional matter about New Orleans racing. 
Much of it was untrue; some of it had 
foundation. No one denies that the winter 
racing at New Orleans leaves much to be 
desired. It always has been more or less 
shady; but it has been improving in recent 
years, and last winter the quality of the 
sport and the conduct of the meet were 
really worthy of favorably comment. One 
of the most notable reform achievements at 
New Orleans was the suppression of syn- 
dicate bookmaking, which not only on 
Crescent City tracks, but in the West gen- 
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erally, has been one the most vicious ele- 
ments of the racing game. Syndicate book- 
making is the first thing for the Western 
racing associations to knock on the head; 
no credit will attend their efforts until this 
pest is shown the gate—and kept out. The 
Western Jockey Club should give those New 
Orleans Stewards a severe lesson. 


California On the Pacifie Coast the racing 
Trotting outlook is more of the New 
Revival § (rleans variety and less satis- 
factory than at Chicago. The effort made a 
few years ago to establish a Jockey Club 
somewhat on the lines of those obtaining in 
the East, and to have really first-class sport, 
was sustained only a little while; now the 
game seems to be to run horses that people 
may come and bet on them. There is n’t 
a thought of the breeding side of the rac- 
ing; for the most part it is purely a specu- 
lative game—run strictly to make money. 

California is singularly devoid of good 
track sport, which is remarkable consider- 
ing climatie opportunities and its splendid 
breeding interests and facilities. 

It is gratifying to know that Mr. Adolph 
Spreckles has leased Tanforan Park —a 
beautiful running track built during the 
period some gentlemen sought to give Cali- 
fornia high-class sport—and is to revive the 
long ignored game of trotting. A State 
with the memories of Orrin Hickok, Budd 
Doble, and the old Bay District track should 
give warm welcome to any attempt to re- 
create interest in the light harness horse. 


Pennsylvania It hardly looks as if there will 
to Have a be racing in Pennsylvania this 
Racinglaw year. The efforts begun sev- 
eral months ago to get through the Legis- 
lature a law similar to that of New York 
continue, but thus far the legislators are un- 
moved. Meantime agricultural societies de- 
pend on vaudeville to make their shows pay. 
There is not, it is true, very much general 
interest in horse-racing among Pennsyl- 
vanians, due, I have no doubt, to the dis- 
honest spirit that obtained in times past, 
and quite robbed the people of both pleasure 
and confidence in the sport. But the game 
will be revived and Pennsylvania will have 
a law like that of New York, which gives 
trusted sportsmen the absolute control. Such 
is the system in fact which must eventually 


obtain wherever there is racing in this ecoun- 
try; without it no racing will be certain of 
honest and fearless supervision. The friends 
of the sport and those concerned in breed- 
ing, of which there are large interests in 
Pennsylvania, will probably succeed in get- 
ting some such system inaugurated by next 
year. 

The Jockey Club is early giving evidence 
this year that it will not be trifled with. 
Some of its rulings, especially at Bennings, 
were most praiseworthy and will have salu- 
tary effect. Swift and severe punishment 
is the only way to command respect—and 
fear, which is the more serviceable—among 
the lawless. There were times last season 
when the Club stewards were deliberate to 
almost a harmful degree. 


Too Many If anything can awaken pride 
Dancing Men jn our national marksmanship, 
in the Militia hich has fallen off sadly in 
recent years, it should be the attempt we 
are about to make to win back the famous 
Palma Trophy which the British team car- 
ried over to England last September. The 
National Rifle Association is appealing for 
subscriptions toward the expenses of con- 
ducting preliminary matches, and organizing 
and equipping and sending a team to 
Bisley, the English rifle range, where on 
July 11 the Palma Trophy will be competed 
for. What is equally needed, however, is a 
spirit which will impel candidates to come 
forward and to give time to acquiring 
marksmanship, as the riflemen of fifteen 
and twenty years ago used to do. Amer- 
ican marksmanship, so far as official match 
shooting is concerned, is at a low mark, 
and it will not improve until it has more 
popular support than it now receives. Nat- 
urally, this support should come from the 
militia of the country, but the national 
guardsmen appear to be more deeply con- 
cerned with fairs and company dances and 
parading. Conscientious shooting by the 
picked men of the militia of every state 
would soon improve our marksmanship and 
develop worthy candidates for a genuine 
national team. If the militia immediately 
around New York would devote even a por- 
tion of the time to this laudable cause that 
they give to the annual hippodrome in Madi- 
son Square Garden, much would result in the 
bettering of American marksmanship. 











HOW TO DRIVE TANDEM 


I—THE TEAM AND ITS HANDLING 








HERE is a mistaken idea that a tandem 

is essentially a park turnout, and we 
get it up in that style; whereas it is particu- 
larly adapted to country work and long dis- 
tances. There is also an impression that tan- 
dem driving is dangerous, which comes from 
its being a particularly awkward arrange- 
ment for park and city driving. Nobody 
would select it for a shopping tour, or to go 
to the theater, and it is neither so comfort- 
able nor so pretty as a pair for park work. 

In the country, particularly where roads 
are narrow and the distances usually covered 
long, the tandem is a most useful rig; and, 
properly driven, horses can make journeys in 
that way with as little effort as side by side, 
with the advantage that it is pleasanter and 
more interesting for the driver. 

The heavy cart used in the park is more 
comfortable to sit in if the wheel horse has 
high action; but a light cart, not too high, is 
more in keeping with the character of the 
turnout and the purpose for which it is in- 
tended. It should be made to suit the size 
of the horses, and the comfort of the driver, 
with the seat so arranged that the latter can 
take some of the weight of his body on his 
legs, instead of being dead on the seat, which 
is tiresome in a long ride. A well-made cart 
should balance when the body and shafts are 
level. A tipped back cart, or “by the tail,” 
is uncomfortable and looks bad. If there 
must be any difference, it is better to have it 
the other way. If the cart has a seat at the 
back, the body should be movable, so that it 
can be balanced with the man behind or in 
front. 

Medium-sized, compact horses go best and 
suit better for long drives; but, generally 
speaking, a man who drives tandem habitu- 
ally in the country looks more to the points 
of his wheel-horse, and varies his leader ac- 
cording to the contents of his stable. The 
wheeler is the more important, and should 
be a strong, well-broken, handy horse of the 


strict trotting type. It must be strong in 
front, to hold back the load going down hill; 
sturdy and well set on its legs, to steady the 
cart; quick to answer the reins or whip, and 
with a fair trotting rate, because its gallop- 
ing would be impossible in the shafts of a 
cart. The leader should be of a lighter type, 
since pulling is its only work, having nothing 
to hold up or back. The position of leader 
in a tandem is a good one for a saddle-horse 
or hunter, which can be exercised in this way 
with the. weight off its front legs. It should 
be well-bitted and handy, but not too free. 
If both horses are equally well adapted, phys- 
ically, to going in the shafts, it is best to 
put the freer horse there. 

There should be no unnecessary harness on 
a tandem, no simply ornamental straps, but 
good quality of material, simply made up. 
Brookwell’s treeless saddle, with plain un- 
stitched finish, makes a workmanlike, strong, 
and comfortable harness for tandem or sin- 
gle work. The wheel harness is like any 
single cart harness, with-double or divided 
terrets to accommodate the four reins. If 
steep hills are to be encountered, a breech- 
ing is desirable, but in a level country the 
horse is more comfortable without it. There 
should be terrets also in the headstall, for 
the leader’s reins, and they should be low 
on the sides of the bridle, so as to cause as 
little pressure as possible on the wheeler’s 
head. The leader’s harness should be the 
same in style, but with lighter saddle. 

The wheel-horse cannot be too close to his 
work, provided, of course, he does not touch 
it anywhere; and there should be plenty of 
play to the shafts. Checks or bearing reins 
are unnecessary, uncomfortable, and excusa- 
ble on no grounds whatever. The comfort of 
the horse and the safety of the rider depend 
on the animal’s having its head and neck free, 
and nothing can be more horrible to look at 
than the wheeler of a park tandem with his 
head and neck fixed by a bearing-rein and a 
standing martingale. The leader might be 
checked up without much hurt; in fact, in 
the case of a green colt (and it is a good 
place to work a youngster), fixing its head in 
the proper place during moderately long drives 
is not a bad idea; it makes the colt steadier 
and easier to handle. It is a mistake to have 
the leader too close to the wheeler, although 
long lead traces are more apt to get under 
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The Wrong Way. 


the horse’s feet. Some people rig a whiffle-tree 
in front of the shafts, and attach short lead 
traces to it. The claim that this is less apt 
to make the leader’s shoulders sore, because 
it equalizes the pressure when going round a 
turn, is not in its favor, for no man, who pre- 
tends to drive tandem, will allow any pressure 
on the leader’s collar, except when it is di- 
rectly in front of the wheeler, and going 
straight. This whiffle-tree arrangement may 
do for poor drivers in the park, but it is un- 
necessary and not workmanlike. The lead 
traces should be fastened by snap-hooks to 
eyes, or rings, fastened 
to the traces or tugs of 
the wheeler. Some years 
ago a man, then notice- 
able in the park because 
of his driving the 
largest cart and tandem 
team in New York city, 
found it difficult to pre- 
vent the leader’s traces 
from getting over its back whenever the 
horses were not dead straight. Instead of re- 
sorting to the proper remedy, relieving the 
leader of the weight he pulled from the time 
he started out till he stopped—which included 
the weight of the wheeler, as well as of the 
cart and its occupants—he strapped the traces 
down under the good-natured horse’s belly. 
He might as well have adopted the whiffle- 
tree. 

In mounting to the seat, the reins and whip 
should be held in the right hand, and the 
reins transferred to the left when seated, 
with the wheeler’s reins on the first finger. 
The driver should feel of both horses’ mouths, 
draw the leader back until its traces are 
slightly slack, then start both horses together, 
at a walk. If either start first, it should 
be the wheeler, but never the leader. As 
soon as they are going evenly, the leader may 
take its share of the work, and. throughout 
the drive the work should be divided as evenly 
as possible between the two horses. All of 





Saddle Tandem. 


the backing and steadying of the vehicle goes 
to the share of the wheel-horse, but up hill 
the leader can make up for it. When rating 
along on a level, the lead traces should play 
slightly, otherwise that horse will be doing 
more than its share. It is a common fault 
in tandem driving to let the leader do too 
much of the work, because the fact that the 
wheeler is not pulling at all is not apparent 
to an inexperienced driver; and it is not un- 
common to see an exhausted leader strug- 
gling with the weight of a heavy vehicle and 
its occupants, besides that of a heavy wheel- 
horse laying back in the collar and allowing 
itself to be pulled along. If the leader is 
free, and inclined to take hold of the bit un- 
pleasantly, it is apt to make its pull the 
harder if you pull against it. It is better to 
force the wheeler up to it and take it back 
gently when it feels the tension on its traces 
relaxed. 

The usual method of turning to right or 
left, by gently drawing the rein on that side 
toward you, applies to tandem driving, ex- 
cept that the tension on 
the desired rein is 
caused by letting the 
others slip through the 
fingers. The pointing, or 
looping process, in turn- 
ing a corner, is taught 
to beginners in tandem 
driving, just as it is in 
four-in-hand; and there 
are occasions when it can be done to good 
purpose. As a rule, however, everything can 
be done by letting the other rein slip, and 
shortening the reins constantly by shifting 
them from one,hand to the other. The reins 
should never be shortened by drawing them 
back, from behind the left, with the right 
hand. Some of the best tandem drivers 
never loop their lead rein as a practise, al- 
though they might do so in an emergency. 
If the leader turn around at starting, so that 
you lose control of his bit, let the man 
straighten the team, and see that the horse 
is kept up to the bit until it starts off. If 
you have plenty of room, back your wheeler 
so that the traces will pull the leader’s hind- 
quarters where they ought to be; then drive 
it up to the bit; but never attempt to 
straighten out your team by striking the 
leader on the head or face. 

In turning a corner, slacken the pace, 
draw the leader back, and guide it gently 
around the corner, shortening, at the same 
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time, the opposite rein of the wheel-horse, so 
as to prevent it from following the other 
horse and running the cart into the corner. 
The pressure of the lead traces, if they were 
drawn tight, would have the same effect, by 
dragging the wheel-horse and the cart side- 
ways into the gutter, or against any obstruc- 
tion there. Of course, pace and leader’s 
traces must be slacked when descending a 
hill; for one has n’t the break of the drag to 
hold the vehicle back, so its weight is entirely 
on the wheel-horse, and any pressure on the 
lead traces would increase it. In driving long 
distances, an even pace, with occasional in- 
crease where the road is good and level, but 
a slow pace up and down hill, is best; and 
where the route lies over old-fashioned coun- 
try roads, not macadamized, the wheel of the 
cart should be kept in the wheel-rut and not 
allowed to deviate from it. For this reason 
tandem carts should be made to track; that 
is, the wheels should be as wide apart as the 
regulation wagon of that part of the country. 

The sporting tandem, with the hunter in 
the lead, and saddle in 





The Right Way, 


to carry a whip, catch the thong, etc., but 
ten minutes of personal instruction on these 
points will teach more than that number of 
pages. Belmont Purdy. 


II—ART OF HANDLING THE REINS 


F ghemuag making the usual rounds, examin- 

ing the bitting and harness, stand close 
up to the wheeler, on the off side, and, taking 
the near wheel rein in the right hand, draw 
it back until you “ feel the mouth,” and put 
the rein in its place, between the first and 
second fingers of the left hand. And, doing 
the same with the off wheel rein, place it 
in the left hand between the second and third 
fingers, or one finger 
lower than the near 





the cart, exists in old- 














fashioned sporting 





prints. No sportsman 
who expected to be car- 
ried well to hounds 
would drive his hunter 
to the meet in the lead 
of a tandem, but would 
send it on ahead by the 
man who would drive the cart back; and if 
he were pressed for time, he would lead the 
hunter behind the cart. 

Tandem driving on horseback, or tandem 
riding, is a riding school exercise, and is ex- 
cellent practise for anybody. It is a good 
school for hands, as well as a good way to 
break in a colt. The reins are held the same 
way as in riding with a double bridle; in 
fact, this is a good way for a riding man to 
hold his reins when driving tandem. Any or- 
dinary driving whip takes the place of the one 
with the long lash. On the use of the whip 
there is little to say, except that if your 
horses are driven with blinders on their 
bridles, you must be careful to use the whip 
on the leader in such a manner that the 
wheeler will neither see nor hear it. If they 
are broken to go in open bridles, it does not 
make so much difference, because your wheeler 
will be so well broken to the whip that he 
will understand what you mean by it. A 
great deal is said and written about the way 
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wheel rein. Now, with 
the right hand, as be- 
fore, draw back the near 
lead rein, but always 
with care, or the leader 
will come back on the 
wheeler’s toes, and per- 
. haps kick. 

Put the near lead rein over the first finger, 
and in like manner draw out the off lead 
rein, and place it between the first and second 
fingers (Fig. 1). 

Now you will have the reins in your hand 
as they will be on the driving cushion, when 
you get up. You will notice that the off 
reins are much shorter in the hand than the 
near; pull these out with the right hand until 
the four ends hang together. Now take 
them all into the right hand, one finger 
lower—that is, nothing between the thumb 
and first finger. You should find your whip 
resting across the footboard of the cart, with 
the thong nicely caught up. Taking it with 
the left hand, which is now free, place it in 
the right, between the thumb and first finger, 
and you are ready to get up (Fig. 2). Sit 
down at once, for if the horses should start 
you might pitch off. Take the reins into the 
left hand, changing those that seem too short 
or too long. After making sure that all is 
right, you are ready to start. 
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Fig. 1. All Ready. 


Many good whips have their 
own ideas about starting, some 
good, perhaps; still a good start 
is everything. 

My way is this: after giving 
the leader the word to start, take 
the lead reins into the right hand, 
the near between the first and 
second, the off below the little 
finger (Fig. 3). Now drop the 
left hand, letting the wheeler 
start the cart. In case he starts 
off to one side, the short rein 
may be slipped a little, until he 
is going straight. 

The lead reins must now be returned to 
their proper place in the left hand, drawing 
them back a little if the leader is doing too 
much work, or vice versa. 

To turn to the left: place the right hand a 
little to the front of the left; with the lower 
fingers grasp the off reins, and with the first 
finger take hold of the near lead rein, at the 





Fig. 3. The Start. 


same time dropping the left hand, 
slacking the near wheel. This 
gives the opposition (Fig. 4). If 
the leader does not turn quickly, 
the loop made in the near lead 
rein may be caught under the 
thumb of the left hand, and a sece- 
ond loop made. It will be found 
that this is seldom necessary, 
however. 

To turn to the right: sliding 
the right hand forward, catch the 
near wheel rein with the second 
finger. Drawing it back a little, 





Fig. 2. Getting Up. 


close the lower fingers on the off reins and 
drop the left hand (Fig. 5). This is called 
the “three-rein” principle, treating the off 
reins as one. When a down grade is reached, 
it is always wise to take the leader back a 
little. This is done by taking the lead reins 
into the right hand, the near between the 
first and second, the off below the fourth. 
Bringing them back until the right hand is 
behind the left, drop them in their place 
(Fig. 6). 

To shorten the wheel reins, take the lead 
into the right hand, and with the thumb and 
first finger grasp the wheel reins behind the 
left (Fig. 7). Drawing them back, replace the 
reins in the left hand. In like manner, all 
may be shortened from behind with the 
thumb and first finger of the right hand (Fig. 
8). The best plan of shortening all the reins 
at once is to place the right hand in front 
of the left, and shove the left up to it. To 
come to a stop, place the right hand on the 
reins, as in Figure 9, drawing them back to 
the body, and at the same time lifting the 
left hand out of the way. In this way you 
can draw up without leaning so far back, as 











Fig. 4. The Turn to the Left. 





Fig. 6. Shortening the Lead Reins. 





Fig. 8. Shortening the Reins in Coming to a Stop. 





Fig.s5. The Turn to the Right. 


Fig. 7. Shortening the Wheel Reins. 





Fig. 9. Pulling Up. 
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many men who ought to know better are 
often seen to do. 

Crossing from one side of the road to the 
other may be done in the following manner. 
To the left: place the right hand on the near 
reins, the first finger over the lead, the second 
over the wheel. Drawing them toward your 
body, a little stronger on the lead, will bring 
the horses quickly over. In the same way, 
cross to the right with the lower fingers on 
the off reins. 

Practise guiding your team with one hand. 
By turning the back of the left hand up, well 
over toward the right hip, to bring them to 
the left, and dropping the hand to the left 
hip, palm up, to turn to the right. 

Try to drive as much as possible, when 


going straight, without the right hand on 
the reins, as it is very bad form to fuss 
with them continually. Keep the left hand 
well up to the body, not too high, or a stum- 
bling horse would surely get the best of you. 
Always take the leader back, when coming to 
a turn, or he might jerk the wheel-horse off 
his feet. Use hip straps on the wheel-horse, 
it looks fresh to try to drive without them. 
Jon’t have more than ten feet of trace in the 
lead; longer ones spoil the looks of the whole 
turnout. One could go on forever with tan- 
dem “ don’ts,” but I am sure these few rules 
—all of which have many times been proved— 
will help the beginner in one of the greatest 
of sports, if he will study them faithfully 
until they are mastered. Be Te. F. 


THE LIFTING OF THE AMERICA’S CUP 
UNLIKELY 


By JOHN 


MONG the few seemingly authentic state- 

ments that have been received at this 
writing regarding the new America’s Cup 
challenger, Shamrock III., there is none quite 
so interesting as that which places her beam 
at 22 feet 6 inches. One readily accepts this 
statement as true. It is according to the 
old-time British ideas to build a yacht that 
is narrow and deep, and this beam is narrow, 
if compared with that of other challengers of 
recent years. For the first time since the 
Thistle came after the Cup, we are to have a 
typical British model in the challenger. For 
the two Shamrocks were but modifications of 
the American broad and shoal - models—de- 
signs supposed to be fit for the winds off 
Sandy Hook, though the first Valkyrie was 
but 24 feet 4 inches broad. It is to be em- 
phasized that they were designed not to be 
the swiftest boats under all circumstances, 
but the swiftest off Sandy Hook. 

But now, at least, the special designs hav- 
ing failed, even against a back-number de- 
fender, we are to see a challenger that is 
designed, not according to the supposed needs 
off Sandy Hook, but according to the real 
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ideas of what Mr. Fife and Mr. Watson sup- 
pose is required for speed in yachting 
weather, regardless of special or local condi- 
tions. Boat for boat, this is to be the swift- 
est ship afloat, if the designers have made no 
mistake. 

One readily imagines how the model must 
look. It is safe to predict that nothing more 
beautiful to the eye has ever been seen in 
American, or any other waters. With an 
over-all length of 138 feet, and a beam of 
but 22 feet 6 inches, the sweep along the 
water-line is enchanting. And she stands up 
out of water as if she were an old-time 
pirate waiting for a row of long sixes on each 
side. 

But it is in the shape of the hull below the 
water-line that she is to dazzle the Yankee 
sharps. For there we shall find, no doubt, a 
lean wedge of a model, with a deadrise that 
will exceed anything we have ever seen in the 
international races. 

Two statements from the other side lead to 
the conclusion that the challenger is of the 
under-water model described. One of these 
says that she has a small fin keel. A small 
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fin keel is incompatible with a shoal hull; for 
while a small keel might prevent leeway in 
a shoal hull when the water was smooth and 
the wind true, a chop sea and a gale full of 
flaws would yaw such a model all over the 
broad Atlantic. On the other hand, a small 
fin keel is necessary on a deep-hulled vessel, 
for otherwise she would be too slow in stays. 

Another statement showing that the chal- 
lenger has great deadrise says her spars (ex- 
cepting the boom) are longer than those of 
Shamrock II. There is no waste of material 
in these spars. They are built to stretch can- 
vas, and the canvas will stretch to the bitter 
end of each. The new Shamrock is likely to 
carry more canvas than her predecessor. 
It is alleged that she will carry 14,700 feet 
to the old one’s 14,027. Now, more canvas in 
such a model means more lead, and more lead 
means more displacement for the hull. To 
get the displacement Fife may have given the 
hull a full round under-body. Watson would 
have done that, beyond doubt, but I will be- 
lieve that Fife knows the advantages of great 
deadrise where extra displacement is needed— 
the advantages of the lean deep wedge under 
water. 

The fullness of the bow that characterized 
the last Shamrock will not be found in this 
one. The heavy quarters that made Sham- 
rock I. drag waves like a tug have been planed 
away. The critic will search this model in 
vain for a lump or fault in any line. She 
will part water without so much as a sigh, 
and she will leave it without a murmur. It 
is entirely safe to predict that for a model 
combining home comforts with great speed, 
Shamrock III. will be without a peer. 

But it does not necessarily follow that she 
can lift the Cup. We have in her what was 
once called, though erroneously, the cutter 
model refined to what is probably its utmost 
perfection—a deep-hulled model, designed to 
pierce and slice through the waves with the 
utmost possible ease. A cargo of lead hung 
low is carried to balance an enormous spread 


of sail. She is the ideal for which British 
designers have long striven. Here is the 
greatest sail-spread consistent with the 


sharpest lines, and, incidentally, an interior 
capacity large enough for a man’s home. She 
will have the slimmest model ever seen in 
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the international races, from whatever point 
she be viewed. 

Against this refined slim model, that de- 
pends on lead for its ability to carry sail, we 
are to pit a model that is the shoalest ever 
entered in the international races, and a 
model that depends on its beam as well as 
lead for its stability when under a press of 
canvas. It is not the ideal skimming-dish— 
not quite—but it is as close to the ideal as we 
are likely to see, because the headroom is so 
low that a man cannot stand erect when be- 
tween decks. The new defender is three feet 
broader than the challenger, and is built to 
skim where the challenger will pierce the 
water. What we are to learn is whether this 
skimming model, of something near American 
ideal proportions, can sail more swiftly than 
the British ideal, with its cargo of lead. 

In considering the question whether it can 
do so, it is to be remembered that all the re- 


. ports say the new defender has a fin keel five 


and one half feet longer than that of Colum- 
bia and Constitution. Yet she has no greater 
weight of lead in her keel than either of the 
older defenders. Perhaps she carries less lead. 
With her improved framing and her thinner 
plates, it is reasonable to suppose that she 
has a less displacement than Columbia. At 
the same time she has a much greater sail 
area. If she carries more sail on a smaller 
displacement, it is fair to assume that she 
will outsail Columbia. If she has the same 
displacement her greater sails should drive 
her still more swiftly., 

But where the ability of a model to carry 
sail depends on the lead in the keel, the in- 
crease of sail area always means increase of 
displacement. The new Shamrock being nar- 
rower than the others, must have a greater 
displacement to carry more sail than they 
did. It is, therefore, a wager of dollars to 
doughnuts that the defender will have a 
greater sail area and a less displacement than 
the challenger. 

For the sake of the sport (for the joy and 
excitement we should find in going after it 
again), one would like to see Sir Thomas lift 
the Cup. A cheerful loser ought to win once 
in three times, surely; but, judging from such 
facts as we have now, it is dollars to dough- 
nuts that he can’t do it. 



































THE YOUNG ANGLER AND HIS OUTFIT 


By WILLIAM C. HARRIS 


I HAVE been forcibly reminded, through 

correspondence and personal interviews, 
that generations of fishermen are always 
cropping out, as it were, from under the cast- 
ing arms of the old veterans of the craft; 
tyros, imbued with ardency and eagerness, 
who yet lack knowledge of even the rudi- 
ments of the art. I will try to help them to 
at least cross the threshold of the “art con- 
templative.” 

If the tyro is going to a river or lake for 
trout or black bass, he will need two rods, 
one to be used with bait, the other with arti- 
ficial flies. The first should be about eight 
and a half feet long and weigh not less than 
eight ounces; the fly rod should be not less 
than ten feet long and weigh at least seven 
ounces. 

Go to a reliable fishing tackle man, or take 
with you an old angler who is saturated with 
all the tricks of the trade. Before deciding 
upon the best rods for your purpose, select 
the reels needed and place them respectively 
in the reel-seats of the rods that appear to be 
what you need. When the reel is so placed, 
whisk and swing the rod perpendicularly and 
sideways, and if it balances well and “ fits 
your build” without a strain, kink, or set- 
back in the uniformity of its pliant action, 
buy it, after first examining the neatness 
and strength with which the guides or rings 
are attached; the fitting of the ferrules, or, if 
a split-bamboo, the adjustment of the splits, 
ore with the other, and the character of the 
bamboo from butt to tip. 

When buying the reels, see that the one 
for the bait rod is a single multiplier, hold- 
ing about two hundred feet of line, with a 
relatively narrow spool; that it revolves 
freely, without jar or interruption, and, when 
the click is turned on, that its music is clear, 
somewhat resonant, and uniform in its notes, 
if such a word may be used in describing the 
inspiriting sound created by the rush of a 
seared four-pounder as he forces the whizzing 
line from the reel. 

The reel for fly fishing should be a single 
action click, holding thirty or more yards of 
line, and the same caution should be observed 
as when buying a bait reel. 

The line to be used in bait fishing is a mat- 
ter of individual choice, but the beginner 
cannot go far astray in his selection, for all 
the accredited makers furnish good lines, 


- 


adapted for any or all kinds of bait fishing. 
The sizes vary from number 6 upward, the 
number, as a rule, meaning that three more 
threads are used in making the lines than is 
indicated by their number; for instance, num- 
ber 6 has nine threads; number 9, twelve 
threads, and so on. 

For fly fishing, the line in universal use can- 
not be improved; it is the waterproofed, 
enameled silk line, adapted in sizes for any 
weight of rod or kind of fishing with artificial 
flies. Letter E is generally selected for 
trout fishing, and a slightly heavier one when 
casting for black bass. I have never found 
any advantage in using the tapered line in 
preference to the one of uniform diameter; 
as a matter of fact, I am disposed to fight shy 
of such nice distinctions, for my experience 
has taught me that many of the new devices 
in tackle making are simply dollar-snatchers. 

After selecting rods, reels, and lines, you 
will have to buy leaders, fly-book, flies, creel 
or basket, landing-net, and gaff to complete 
the equipment for the stream or other water. 
For the use of the beginner, the leader 
should be not over six feet of hard, well- 
rounded gut that glints in the sunlight and 
is apparently translucent when seen a few 
feet distant, but is opaque on closer inspec- 
tion. Don’t buy leaders which have been dyed 
by the maker, but immerse the gut in a de- 
coction of green tea and water for twenty- 
four hours. 

The selection of hooks will bother and per- 
plex the tyro. Every angler he meets will be 
apt to tell him that such and such a hook has 
just the right angle of draft to impale a fish, 
and no other is half so good. It will be well 
for the beginner to buy those hooks that have 
an established reputation, such as the Sproat, 
Carlisle, or Limerick, any of which will catch 
and hold a fish, should it happen to take the 
lure with greed and a wide-open mouth; un- 
der such conditions angle of draft in a hook 
plays no part in securing a fish, and under 
any other, I believe that a quick eye and a 
sensitive nerve at the finger-tip are the prime 
factors in hooking a fish. Under no cireum- 
stances do I pay any heed to the advice of 
fishermen who split hairs when discussing the 
hook question, or, in fact, the subject of fish- 
ing tackle generally. 

In selecting a landing net, you cannot go 
far astray if you buy of a dealer of reputa- 











tion, and are careful to get one of proper 
diameter and depth. For trout fishing, I use 
one about twelve inches in diameter at the 
widest part of the metal rim, twenty-four 
inches in depth, with a handle about five feet 
long, which I use as a staff, and it is handy 
in case the stream chances to be swift and its 
bed jagged with rocks. If the net is fastened 
to the coat either before or behind, it should 
have a strong, but narrow, piece of rubber 
attached to the handle, which should be 
about thirty inches long. 

A gaff is seldom used in landing fish weigh- 
ing less than ten pounds, and when these are 
caught care should be taken not to mutilate 
the fish. There is nothing so unsightly or in- 
human as to slash the belly or sides of a 
gasping salmon, muscalonge, or any large fish, 
with a half-dozen wounds from which the 
blood outpours, which an awkward gaffer is 
apt to do. A quick and skilful insertion of 
the gaff under and back of the gill cover and 
through or under the throat latch will secure 
a fish of any size. A gaff should be sharp at 
the point, with the strongest part in the 
bend; the handle made of tough wood free 
from knots or blemish, and should be of a 
length adapted for gaffing from a boat. 

The wicker creel should have broad straps 
to insure freedom from oppressing the shoul- 
ders, and an additional short strap attached 
to a broad one to keep the creel in place; for 
there is nothing so annoying and uncomfort- 
able as the shifting of the basket when you 
stoop to net a fish and the consequent fum- 
bling to stow it away safely. About forty 
years ago a creel made of tin came into use, 
but, notwithstanding the decided advantages 
it had over the wicker one, few tackle dealers 
sold it. It can be kept clean and sweeter 
than the popular make by washing; on a hot 
day the fish are kept cool and hard by fre- 
quent wetting of the cloth covering, and by 
setting the creel in a spring or stream when 
a halt is made. I have been surprised that 
this excellent device has not come into gen- 
eral use, as it will keep trout sweet through 
the hottest night, and in the morning they 
will be found as fresh as when first taken 
from the water. I have, somewhere in my 
stock of angling memoranda, a set of patterns 
of the tin creel sent me by Dr. D. C. Estes, of 
Lake City, Minn., nearly twenty years ago, 
and will be glad to help any interested angler 
by sending him either a set of patterns or 
directions for making this useful addition to 
his outfit. 
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two sizes larger than your ordinary shoes. 


When purchasing flies, the beginner should 
be careful not to overstock his fly-book with 
a multitude of dressings. About three dozen 
standard flies, three of each pattern, will be 
sufficient for the first season. 

By standard patterns of flies I mean those 
that are known as hackles or palmers—black, 
brown, red, gray, and ginger; and winged 
flies such as the various dressings of the pro- 
fessors, and the Montreal, Seth Green, Par- 
machenee, Coachman, Grizzly King, Queen of 
the Waters, White Miller, Red Spinners, and 
a few others of accepted patterns. There 
are, at least, twenty-five hundred sizes and 
dressings of artificial flies, including those 
designed in dozens every season by ambitious 
anglers in search for original patterns of their 
own, but those named above will meet the 
needs of the tyro as well as of the master. 
The flies selected for use in the early part of 
the season are usually tied on numbers 6 to 
10 hooks, and the first-named, or even larger 
sizes, should be used at all times if the stream 
is at all in flood. Later in the season, or in 
small brook fishing, numbers 12 to 16, or even 
smaller, are the most killing. 

The purchase of fishing tackle does not en- 
tail a large outlay of money. Even when 
the pocket-book is bulging, it would not be 
good judgment for the beginner to expend a 
large sum on his outfit until he has thor- 
oughly mastered the rudiments of the art, 
and has learned how to take proper care of 
his tackle. A rough estimate of the cost of 
a complete and serviceable outfit for fly fish- 
ing for the tyro would be about as follows: 


One fly-rod of lance or other wood,..............+ $10.00 
“ reel, single action with click attachment,,.... 3.00 
‘* enameled waterproof silk line................ 1.50 

eT Serre 1,25 

Three dozen artificial flies, one dozen patterns,,.. 4.50 

One fly-book, holding three dozen flies or more... 1.50 

A wicker creel or shoulder basket 2.00 

PEE I, cca scevcansvenctnavenss ee” 1.25 





Strong waterproof wading pants should 
be worn, particularly in the early part of the 
season, and they should fit neatly over the 
feet like stockings. If a coat (a jersey with 
pockets is preferable) is used, the body of 
the pants should be large enough for the 
skirts to go inside, and the mackintosh should 
come nearly up to the armpits. A pair of 
woolen stockings should be drawn over the 
feet to prevent the shoes from wearing holes 
in the stockings of the wading pants. 

No better wading shoes can be bought, 
ready made, than the common army brogans, 
which should be thoroughly hob-nailed and 
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RECORDS AND NOTABLE PERFORMANCES 


By JAMES E, SULLIVAN 


N APRIL Ovtina, I commented upon the 

so-called record of Thompson in the 40- 
yard scratch race, at the February meeting of 
the Boston Athletic Association, and disal- 
lowed the claim for a record. The contention 
that I made in relation to Thompson’s record 
is doubly fortified by the returns that have 
come to me from the schoolboy games held 
under the auspices of the B. A. A., on Satur- 
day, March 14, all of which shows that the 
Boston atmosphere and the Mechanics’ Hall 
track are conducive to world’s record per- 
formances. We are expected to believe that 
R. J. Leonard, a Newton High School boy, ran 
40 yards in 4% seconds, a world’s record. 
J. F. Doyle, of the Worcester Academy, 
was returned as the winner of the second 
heat of the 45-yard low hurdle race in 
5% seconds. Another world’s record. Young 
Mr. Doyle, however, lost his form between the 
second heat and the final, and was beaten in 
the final heat by J. J. Healy in 5% seconds. 
Leonard made his record in the first heat of 
the semi-finals, and in the final was beaten by 
Mr. Doyle in 4% seconds. 

Charles Ruberl, of the New York Athletic 
Club, swam very meritoriously in the New 
York A. C. tank on March 7, 1903, mak- 
ing several new records; 125 yards, 4 
turns, 1 minute 27% seconds, supplanting 
Spencer’s record, made in the same tank, 
February 14, of 1 minute 313 seconds; 150 
yards, 5 turns, 1 minute 47% seconds; 175 
yards, 6 turns, 2 minutes 8% seconds; and 200 
yards, 7 turns, 2 minutes 28% seconds. The 
last record supplants that of 2 minutes 303 
seconds, made at Boston on March 7, 1902, 
by Harry Lemoyne. 

‘At the indoor championships of the Cen- 
tral Association of the Amateur Athletic 
Union, held at Milwaukee on March 7, F. 
_W. Schule and M. Bockman, of the Milwaukee 
Athletic Club, made new world’s records for 
the 75 yards high hurdles: 6 hurdles 3 feet 6 
inches in height, time 10 seconds, equaling 
the world’s record made by Fred G. Maloney, 
at Milwaukee, March 1, 1902. Both these 
performances are being investigated. 

At the games of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, held Saturday, March 28, at Balti- 
moré, Arthur F. Duffey, Georgetown Univer- 
sity, ran 35 yards in 4 seconds. This equals 
the world’s record now held by A. W. Gros- 
venor, made at Boston, March 14, 1896. Duf- 


‘record. 


fey’s time, however, cannot go on the record 
books, as it was not an open race, but merely 
an exhibition by Duffey, paced by several 
clubmates. 

In the dual meet between Michigan and 
Cornell, which was won by Michigan, some 
more records are said to have been smashed 
and some equaled. 

On February 28, L. G. Blackmer, of Wil- 
liams College, in the 70-yard hurdle, made a 
new world’s record of 83 seconds, 6 hurdles 
2 feet 6 inches in height, 15 yards run to the 
first hurdle and 15 yards run to the tape. 

At the Lurline Baths, San Francisco, on 
March 13, J. Scott Leary, of the Olympic Ath- 
letic Club, swam 50 yards in 28 seconds, equal- 
ing the world’s record of Widemann and Le- 
moyne. 

New York city had its shy at the 40-yard 
record on Saturday night, April 4th, at the 
games of the 69th Regiment Athletic Associa- 
tion, and, of course, as in all 40-yard races, 
the world’s record had to be equaled. Nowa- 
days, if the common, ordinary sprinter can- 
not equal the world’s record, there is some- 
thing wrong with the meeting. At those 
games, Frank Rickart, of the New York A. C., 
won his trial heat in 43 seconds, a world’s 
P. J. Walsh won his trial heat of 
the 40-yard scratch race in 4% seconds. 

The fact that Rickart appeared in this 
race and was given world’s record time casts 
doubt at once on Walsh’s performance. The 
running of Rickart that night shows how 
ridiculous it was to return time of 43 sec- 
onds for his 40 yards. Rickart, the same 
night, on the same track, got 7 feet start in 
the open handicap 50 yards, and even at that 
he did not win. 

The annual University boat race between 
Cambridge and Oxford was rowed from Put- 
ney to Mortlake on April 1, Cambridge win- 
ning by six lengths. Time, 19 minutes 35 sec- 
onds. This was the sixtieth race between the 
two universities, Cambridge winning 26 times, 
Oxford 33, the race in 1877 being a dead 
heat. The course rowed is about four and a 
quarter miles, and the course record 18 min- 
utes 47 seconds. 

The annual athletic meet between the Cam- 
bridge and Oxford Universities was held at 
the Queen’s Club Grounds, Kensington, March 
28, Cambridge winnning 8 out of the 10 events 
on the programme. 






































O GET muscle, and become strong, may 

be a very laudable desire; but it raises 

the question, what is strength, and what is 

the value of muscle, in its relation to health? 

Dr. Joseph Rhodes Buchanan states that 

muscular tissue is, in fact, nothing more 

than a depot in which is stored the nutrition 

needed to supply the organs adjacent to 

them; and I believe the statement to be 
true. 

And it should very readily be understood 
that the muscular condition of the body de- 
pends more upon air, food, the power of the 
nerves to stimulate the organs of the body, 
so as to enable them to perform their func- 
tions, than it does on exercise. It is well for 
young people to boast of their strength and 
plume themselves upon their big biceps, but 
nevertheless the proof of the pudding is in 
the eating. The power to lift heavy weights 
is no real proof of strength, nor is the 
power to tear a pack of cards an indication 
of a powerful grip, any more than is the 
wonderful speed of the sprinter any positive 
proof that he possesses endurance; especially 
does such evidence as the above lose its yalue 
when furnished by the young and immature. 

The strength that is of practical value is 
something more than that developed by 
training. It is due more to condition than 
to a knowledge of the laws of leverage, as 
illustrated a few years ago by the so-called 
Electric Girl, or by the weight-lifters, whose 
power is due more to constant practise in 


“one direction than to natural power or 


health. The only strength worth having is 
based upon health, combined with a. well-de- 
veloped power of co-ordination and intelli- 
gence, which may be natural or acquired; 
and that is all that is really necessary for 
the weak to develop. 

One.must first be healthy to be strong, and 
strength, to be of any practical value, must 
be of that reliable kind which never fails one 
in emergency. It is the strength of Kit Car- 
son, Daniel Boone, and Colonel William F. 


WHAT IS STRENGTH? 


By EDWIN CHECKLEY 


Cody, strength that can help a man in the 
rough and tumble fight, help him to quickly 
get over a bad fall, or enable him to walk 
thirty miles, and then be ready to dance. 
This sort of strength makes one lose faith in 
the power of draughts, open windows, and 
pneumonia. It should be of the sort which 
can be used on all necessary occasions, with- 
out any sort of setting, either in the way of 
clothes or apparatus, to help it along. It 
should also be good for all practical pur- 
poses called for in the various occupations of 
every-day life. And it should enable a person 
of forty or fifty years of age to do a hard 
day’s work, as a roustabout, or go on a hard 
march without food, and without any. feel- 
ing of distress. 

Muscle depends upon health; strength. up- 
on the power of the nerves to stimulate the 
millions of fibers that make up the sinews 
and ligaments. Health is the condition in 
which all kinds of food is acceptable when 
needed, and where the functions of the body 
perform their duty without artificial assist- 
ance. While strength is illustrated by the 
power of the nerves to flex or extend the 
limbs by contracting or stretching the liga- 
ments and sinews attached to the bones, 
within and about whose finer fibers is found 
that material known as muscle. 

Taking up the relationship between health, 
muscle, and strength, it must be admitted 
that health is independent of muscle, and 
strength is independent of health, and also 
that.strength is in fact more independent of 
muscle than muscle is of strength. As in- 
stances: I have seen a delicate and slightly 
built woman hang from a window sill for at 
least thirty minutes, by the finger tips, to 
escape the flames, while ordinarily she could 
not have lifted fifty pounds, much less have 
borne her own weight. 

What force it is that enables an ordinarily 
weak person to perform such prodigious 
feats is-a question—but it certainly is not 
muscle. 
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Photograph by Wallace Nutting. 


*‘In every deep pool * * * where the grasses are 
mirrored * * * the trout lie in wait.’’-—See ‘‘ My Trout Stream,’ page 340. 





